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“ EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 




















MY HEART IS WEARY FOR THE LILIES. 





BY BLANCHE NEVIN, 


My heart is weary for the lilies. Oh, 
That I might wander far beyond the snow 
And find the garden where the lilies grow! 


Lilies, clean silver tilies to illume 
And glorify the dimness of my room, 
Lilies of light to penetrate the gloom. 


Not the bright roses of the shining day ; 
Roses are fittest when the hour is gay; 
For holy-hearted lilies now I pray. 


Once in the summer time I wooed the Rose, 

Drank its perfume and sorrowed when it froze; 
= 

Now I want only lilies—and repose. 


Christ ! make thine Easter lilies bloom again! 
See, how thy poor are crying out in pain, 
And all the land is full of snow and rain. 


Sharp is the wind, and cutting is the sleet, 
Cold and unclean we walk the dreary street; 


Cold and unclean the mire about our feet. 


In vain we turn for hope toward thy sky ; 
Clouds are so dense, and Heaven—alas—so high. 
No sun shines visible to human eye. 


Death lurks for victims in the poisonous air, 
Disease is prowling near us everywhere, 
And Pestilence growls threatening from his lair. 


Show us, O Thou who once removed our stain, 
We need not pray for purity in vain ! 
Christ, bid thy solemn lilies bloom again. 

CASTI EPOINT, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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A MARCH SUNSET. 


BY ERNEST McGAFFEY. 





FAINT clouds that form a snowy ledge 
And through the space that twilight fills, 
The gray half-moon with battered edge 


’ Sailing athwart the sunken hills. 
) And in the west a ragged glint 

A a : 

; g Of sunset splendor sends its flash 


. Where night and day, like steel to flint, 








[ All suddenly together clash. 
And down the chill wind’s rustling flight 
From out a waste of desert sky, 
' Sinks, bubbling into vasty night 
A wandering curlew’s cry. 
Cuicago, ILL. 
ENDURANCE. 
BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 
; O TEDIOUS months of rain and snow, 
d Of pallid sky and cheerless sun! 
To me your flight seems wondrous slow— 
ye Say, will your course be never run ? 
When will the naked boughs be leaved ? 
rs When shall we hear a robin sing ?— 
rs I weary of this winter land— 
to My soul is crying out for spring! 


Too much your daily frost and wind— 

Chill with slow death the human heart ! 
Siuce autumn passed, I grieve to find 

This friend grown cold—that turned apart. 
And like the vine upon the oak 

That, with its falling, slowly dies, 
I rather will dead friendship mourn 
In solitude, than seek new ties. 
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Stedfast, my soul! Fate hath not set 

For thee bright sky, for thee soft air! 
Take, then, thy portion soberly ; 

In mist, in snow, thrive well—nor care! 
Thou art not cheated of thy due, 

Thou needst not freeze, because not warm, 
The fir’s green spread defies the sleet, 

And life grows manlier, lived in storm! 

NEw YORK City. 
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SEX AND GENIUS. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





Many ahard knot in the study of human life might 
be cut with the edge of a scalpel. Even that corrugated 
problem arising out of woman's relationship to man in 
the intellectual world is probably soluble in a physical 
way. Viewed as distinct individual organisms, the male 
and the female of any animal are less alike than any two 
speciesof that animal. This original difference, if it is 
original, or this variation, if it isa result of remote ac- 
cident, is something which cannot be evaded; but it 
must be met in every consideration of the complicated 
‘“*woman question.” The elemental truth touching sex 
is that it requires both sexes to furnish all of the essen- 
tials that make up the perfect animal. The simplest 
form of life propagates its kind by division of itself, and 
the higher up the scale an animal is the more distinct is 
the individuality of sex. When I say higher in scale I 
mean merely higher in special evolutionary development 
without any reference to the mysterious endowments of 
abstract life. 

The singing birds, known to naturalists as the oscines, 
are nearer to physical evolutionary perfection than any 
other animals. They are, indeed, finished developments, 
if we accept the main theory of Darwin. Take the 
brown thrush for example ; its head, or brain-case, is a 
sutureless bone, as complete as if cast in a perfect mold. 
Every other piece of its skeleton and every muscle, nerve 
aud blood-vessel is absolutely adapted to its use, and 
faultlessly fitted to serve with the rest in making a har- 
mony of efficient, adequate action. 

The male bird sings, the female does not. This is the 
broad, general rule; the few exceptions serve but to ac- 
centuate the feebleness and uninspired timbre of the 
female voice. Here we have a broad hint on a very in- 
teresting subject. 

Poetry is song ; it began before literature was thought 
of, when man was as rude as the bull, Its exciting cause 
was the passion of love, and it was heard in the near 
vicinity of the nest, the lair, the home. It was called 
forth by a joy as simple as breath and as natural, 

Anatomy shows that song does not depend upon effi- 
cient vocal organs. The female thrush has just as per- 
fect a syrinx as the male ; not a valve, not a muscle in- 
trinsic or extrinsic, not a line of contour is lacking in 
the whole windpipe from the glottis down to the lowest 
bronchial extremities ; yet she never sings a real song. 
This suggests that bird-poetry is the expression of a mas- 
culine sensation, 

The history of mankind shows a pretty close parallel 
between it a' d the history of birdkind in this matter of 
song-gift. The need of passionate rhythmical expression 
has been much stronger in the man than in the woman, 
and man’s voice, physically speaking, has always been 
the more powerful. This need of expression is the in- 
spiration of genius; the stronger the nature the more 
violent the need and the greater the capacity of utter- 
ance. No graver mistake can be made than to refer 
poetry to a basis wholly spiritual, unless the other ex- 
treme of referring it wholly to a physical origin be ac- 
cepted ; but that poetry receives its initial impulse from 
the same source that engenders mere animal song cannot 
be doubted by the well-informed physiologist. 

It seems to me quite irrelevant to speak of woman’s 
lack of highest poetic creative power as proof of her in- 
feriority to man. She is different from him, but not 
necessarily his inferior. Indeed, the art of poetry is 


possessed only by exceptional men, some of whom have 
not been particularly noble or in any way personally 
commanding beyond the magic circle of song. We have 
been made to see, within the past few years, that women 
have intellects quite as powerful as men have when it 
comes to directing large affairs, overcoming great difficul- 








ties or masterivg abstract scientific studies, There are now 


living women railroad presidents, mine operators, stock 
raisers and manufacturers, bankers, steamboat captains 
and merchants as successful as men in the same offices. 
Indeed, the time is gone by for any doubt as to woman’s 
ability to succeed in all the practical affairs of life just 
as easily and just as fully as men. 

But they are not men, any more than men are women, 
and they never can be. This is equivalent to saying that 
they are not poets of the largest sort and never can be. 
A golden exception, like Sappho, merely fixes the gen- 
eral rule. There may have been, at some time, a chance 
female mocking bird which sang the dropping song ; if 
ever one did this she performed a masculine act—a func- 
tion of the male nature. 

If any student of art bistory and art philosophy will 
take the rushlight of these hints from nature and go 
through the world’s galleries of sculpture, painting, 
poetry and music, he or she will soon feel that the 
whole substance, spirit and atmosphere are masculine 
ab initio. 

Ihave come to think that the highest reach of art will 
be the joint achievement of a man and a woman work- 
ing together as a completed individual representative of 
the human race. This is the only collaboration worth 
trying, the collaboration of man and wife under circum- 
stances of peculiar happiness, as when genius weds 
genius, and when love, health and mutual confidence 
combine to urge their joint lives into a single bloom of 
art. Like two birds that are mates, building their nest 
in perfect community of labor, these happy married 
poets might blend their natures in a poem impressed 
with all that the noblest and purest impulses and aspira- 
tions of humanity can mean. 

CRAWFORDSV LLE,I D, 


REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON BEFORE 
AND DURING THE WAR. ; 


THE STATESMEN OF THE COMPROMISE. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 





OF the members of the United States Senate in that 
memorable Long session, of 1850, I have as yet been able 
to trace but one, as still living and voting in this weary 
worll. I have followed some quite fresh tracks quite 
hopefully till they suddenly brought up before a barrier of 
grarite or marble, a closed gateway, shaded by yews, 
and flanked by inverted torches. Senator and General 
George Wallace Jones, of lowa, aheroof the Black Hawk 
War and several affairs of honor, who must be pretty far 
down on the sunset side of fourscore, was a nota. 
ble and gallant figure here during the Grand Army 
Encampment, and is again visiting the Capital, where he 
impresses all who meet him by his wonderful vigor, 
physical and mental. In 1850 he was a handsome, ele- 
gant man, very dark, and with an abundance of tightly. 
curling black hair—yet no abolitionist for all that. He 
has still his manly beauty, his tall, erect figure, his elas- 
tic step, the charm of his smile and conversation, He 
has even kept his pretty curls; but he wears them pow- 
dered now. 

It may be that in the South are still to be found a few 
more of those old champions of the Compromise meas- 
ures, Who have survived the War, and the casus belli 
they so often talked about, but as far as I know, the Dead 
Sea of mortality, whose billows are green mounds, has 
swept over them all. Yet in the Senate Chamber I see 
to-day one familiar figure—familiar under all the changes 
of more than forty years—cheering me with the sight of 
his vigorous age, ‘*frosty, but kindly.” This is the 
famous old doorkeeper, Captain Bassett, not now on 
very active service, but always there. He tells me that 
he has been a Senate official for sixty-three years. At 
first he was only a small page—duodecimo—appointed by 
Daniel Webster. When I first saw him he was still a 
young Mercury, for light-footed alertness the favorite 
attendant on the * godlike Daniel,” and keep:r of the 
Royal Snuffbox for Prince Harry of the West. I hear 
he has copious notes fora book. It should be something 
not only of unusual and piquant interest, but of historic 
value. [I must hurry up with my reminiscent gossip 
before he pre-empts the whole ground. 

On that first memorable morning I was eager, with a 
sort of fearsome eagerness, to behold the daring, domi- 
nant Southern leaders, who were having so many of our 
great men in leash, and frightening them, as conjurers 





frighten country boys—by eating fire—appalling the 
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press and pulpit by threats of dire reprisals for our little 
slave-rescuing and hidivg operations. I looked to have 
my imagination fired by the high and haughty mien of 
feudal mastership, or charmed by evidences of elegant 
culture and social graces unknown at the North—out of 
Bulwer’s novels. Tosome of these representatives of the 
slave oligarchy I will first pay my respects. Place aur 
chevaliers ! 

The greatest Southron of them all, Mr. Calhoun, had 
died scarce three months before, after having sown with 
a pure hand evil seeds of revolt and disunion, which, like 
the serpent’s teeth, of Cadmus, were to spring up in 
armed men, and battle above his grave. He was sum- 
moned too soon for his great plans and strong will ; but 
the decrees of nature were not to be nullified. 

Few of the chivalry, I must confess, impressed me as 
I expec'ed to be impressed, as sovereign, consummate 
gentlemen, or as wicked and desperate defenders of ‘the 
sum of all villanies.” They seemed like commonplace, 
peaceable citizens, for the most part. None except the 
French-Spanish Senator from Louisiana, Pierre Soulé, 
struck me as especially elegant in manner, or dress—and 
he was a little too elegant, conscious and given to posing. 
But then he had some excuse, not being a really great 
man of that noblesse which obliges modesty ; for he was 
not only a brilliant but a marvelously handsome man, of 
a beauty encountered but once in one’s lifetime—a grace- 
ful, symmetrical figure a face of rich olive tint, poetic 
and powerful, with eyes strangely magnetic, as dark as 
Webster’s, but more inscrutable. ‘‘ Born in hate” of 
tyranny and “ nurtured in convulsion” of revolution, he 
was only half-hearted in defense of slavery, but’ was 
whole-hearted in devotion to the State which had 
adopted him. 

A most satisfactory champion of Southern rights was 
Judge Butler, of South Carolina, afterward so famous 
as the bitter opponent of Charles Sumner, and as the 
‘*honored uncle,” so -chivalrously avenged by Preston 
Brooks. 

In person Mr. Butler was strikingly peculiar, mostly 
on account of his hair, which was thick, snowy white 
and rather long, a regular mane, often half-veiling his 
eyes, Which in moments of excitement gleamed through 
it like those of an angry buffalo, Asa speaker he was 
clear and strong, while his language was that of a 
scholar. 

Colonel Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, was not then 
as prominent in debate as he became a few years later. 
I only knew him as the son-in-law of President Taylor, 
and one of the Mexican War heroes, whose heroism, 
being without the grand elements of true patriotism, 
religion, humanity and the love of freedom, counted for 
little with me then, and it counts for less now, when an 
ecoromical Democratic Congress are proposing to re 
gild with yet more liberal pensions treason-tarnished 
Mexican War honors. 

Mr. Davis was then about thirty-eight but looking 
younger. He was tall, slender, of a proud military bear- 
ing, with a strong, clear-cut, refined but, as it seemed to 
me, cynical face. The mouth and chin indicated great 
firmness or obstinacy, the eyes hada cold and steely 
gleam. But face and manner may have been quite different 
toward any young woman not unsexed by journalism 
and abolitionism ; for it was on meeting him socially 
* that I marked him most closely. I recognized in him a 
political force but nota friendly power. I have of late 
years heard much of the “ charming urbanity” of Mr. 
Davis ; but I do not remember to have ever seen anything 
of that sort displayed toward his Northern opponents in 
the Senate. His speeches were violent defenses of slavery 
and State Rights. His manner, during all sectional dis- 
cussions, was arrogant and his spirit unconciliatory,. 
There were occasions when he seemed to forget his dig- 
nity as President of the Southern Confederacy, to be, 
and was irascibie, personal and petty. For instance, he 
one morning went out of his way to denounce ‘the 
Jetter writers,” en masse, for little offenses against him, 
of some one or two, directing at the reporters’ calling a 
defiant and contemptuous tirade. He may have expected 
them to wilt and collapse in their places; but the few 
who looked up from their work, I noticed, just twid- 
dled their pens and smiled. One of the targets for the 
Senator’s hot shot was, I remember, Mr. Henry T. Ray- 
mond, of the New York Times. He survived. Washing- 
ton correspondents are a tough race. 

Mr. Davis had been an absolute worshiper of Mr. Cal 
houn, and sacredly cherished his memory. Knowing 
this, when on my first meeting with him at a reception, 
I found him so‘ proud and ‘aughty,” I said. hoping to 
melt the ice a little: ‘* My great regret is that I could not 
have visited Washington in time to sce Mr. Calhoun.” 
It was the key to touch. The stern Senator grew gra- 
cious at once, discoursed with eloquent enthusiasm on 
the character and career of the departed chief, and end- 
ed by showing me a richly cased daguerreotype minia- 
ture, which he wore apparently next his heart. It was 
taken in the last days of the great South Carolinian, and 
I have never seen any picture of him which seemed to 
me so fin®@. I paid a sincere tribute of admiration to the 
genius whose shadow still burned in those deep set eyes, 
to the force and intense earnestness of the face, and to 
its peculiarly pure character, 

Mr. Davis smiled a little condescendingly and, with a 
certain far-away look, replied: ‘‘ Yes, Madam, he was 








great—beyond his age. His country will have to grow 
up wo his point in statesmanship—through bitter experi- 
ence, perhaps. In my opinion, it were glory enough for 
apy one man to carry out the unaccomplished plans of 
John C, Calhoun.” 

Well—he tried it. 

Another prominent Southerner was Mr. Mason, of Vir- 
ginia, proud and somewhat pompous, destined to wider 
fame on the high seas than on the floor of the Serate— 
he being one of the hapless ‘‘Trent” envoys saved by Mr. 
Seward’s masterly sagacity from being actors, or factors, 
in a supplementary ‘‘ unpleasantness” which might have 
convulsed two continents. His colleague was a Mr. 
Hunter, black-haired and swarthy, as became a descend- 
ant of Pocahontas. Strange that the bluest blood of Vir- 
ginia is derived from ared woman! One of the North 
Carolina Senators I remember pleasantly for his courte- 
ous ways and temperance in debate. His name was 
Badger—but the badger stopped there, Who that ever 
knew him can have forgotten Judge Berrien, of Georgia ? 
He was a gentleman of rare culture and exquisite 
courtesy, who seemed to bring the amenities of the 
drawing room, almost the thoughtful quiet «f the study, 
into that troubled arena of politics. He was poss: ssed of 
great powers of wit and satire—hindrances rather than 
helps to a public man, unless he can keep them well in 
hand—which he did. 

In an awesome whisper I asked the friend at my side 
to point out to me that ferocious *‘ Fe-fo-fum” of a Sens- 
tor, ‘‘ Hangman Foote,” of Mississippi. He indicated a 
slight, alert, nervous-looking man, with a genial face and 
bright, restless eyes, not in his s‘at—he seldom was. 
** No,” [ said, ‘‘ that cannot be the fire-eater who threat- 
ened to hang our Mr. Hale, should he ever come to Mis- 
Why, he is talking to him now—and they are 
But, neverthe- 


sis-ippi. 
laughing together like two schoolboys.” 
less, it was he. 

Mr. Hale it was who, a few days later, presented to 
me Mr, Foote, whom L came to know well, as a man of 
really kindly and generous nature, up to the best spirit 
of the South, and better than its peculiar institution. 
S ill he was a fiery and furious advocate of the Compro- 
mise measures, bobbing up, like Jack-in-the-box, at every 
chance to put in a word for those magic pacilicators and 
abolition squelchers. His arguments, by courtesy 
so-called were, in times of excitement, especially, curious 
examples of inconsequent and incoherent ratiocination. 
Passionate and voluble, he was naturally an illogical 
debater, with a positive inability to stick to the point. 
In hearing him, one thought of Hamlet's ‘‘ words, words, 
words.” Some were very fine words, but they came in 
such a rapid, bewilderiog gush They flew out and all 
about, like water from a garden hose, playing on its own 
account, 

It was told of Judge Berrien, that being asked if he 
did not think that Mr. Foote had *‘a great command of 
language,” he replied: ‘*On the contrary, I think lan- 
guage has a great command of Mr, Foote.” 

While writing of my pleasant, eccentric, distinguished 
friend, so many amusing recollections come up. He was 
an effervescent fountain of perpetual delectation in that 
way. He once made me laugh by a tribute he paid to 
the memory of S. 8S. Prentiss; in his rapid, impulsive man. 
ner, but in perfect earnest he said : ‘‘ Ah, my dear young 
lady, what a loss. Sargent S. Prentiss was our most 
e'oquent orator and brilliant lawyer. He was the bist 
of good fellows, everybody loved him, none more than 
[. We were intima‘e friends. I fought a duel with him 
once; carry a ball of his in my leg now.” 

Ife thus showed that he had not only no vindicitive- 
ness in his nature, but that he did not even guard an 
unpleasant recollection of that cruel little joke of Mr. 
Prentiss on the field of honor, in calling out to a lad, 
spying onthem from a treetop : *t Look out for yoursel?, 
boy! Mr. Foote is going to shoot !” 

I could not resist reminding Mr. Foote that his great 
orator, lawyer and duelist was not a Southern product, 
but born in darkest Yankee land, where the co'e of 
honor had fallen into such sad desuetude, and heroes of 
the duel were so rare, that we really could not spare the 
glory of fighting Sargent Smith Prentiss to the South, 

By the way, I see that Mr. Jefferson—J seph, not 
Thomas—ascribes the dueling reputation of Mr. Prentiss, 
of Vicksburg, to the equally famous Mr. Prentiss, of 
Louisville, another adopted Yankee. But I don’t believe 
that George D., one of the wittiest and most genial men 
I ever knew, was ever given to that sort of combat. 


His pen was his rapier—his witty Journal a splendid re- , 


peating rifle. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE members of the recent Cabinet have been plan- 
ning for their release from official duties. Secretary and 
Mrs. Elkins and Secretary and Mrs. Rusk will remain in 
Washington untilsummer. Secretary Tracy will eventu- 
ally come to New York to live with Mrs. Wilmerding, but 
it is not yet determined how soon this removal will be 
effected. 'The Secretary of State, Major John W. Foster, 
and his wife sailed for Europe without waiting for 
March 4th. Promptly after that date Secretary Noble 
sought his old home in St. Louis; Secretary Charles Foster 
went back to Fostoria, O., and Attorney-General Miller re- 


sumed his old life in Indianapolis. Postmaster-General 
and Mis Wanamaker and family left on March sth 
fcr a leisurely trip in their private car thr ough Florida, 
Mexico and California. Upon their return East some 
time in June they expect to go abroad, 








SOME FEATURES OF THE NEW INDIAN BILL, 


BY GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
Ex-COMMISSIONER OF [NDIAN AFFAIRS, 


THE new Indian Bill, making appropriations for the 
year ending June 30th, 1894, considering the fact that it 
was rushed through Congress during the last few hours 
of th» session, with practically no discussion in the 
Senate, and no intelligent consideration whatever in the 
House, is a pretty fair measure. 

The feature of the last bill providing for the substitu- 
tion of army officers for civilian agents, altho not re- 
peated, remains law, and probably determines the policy 
of the Government in this direction. ‘To many friends 
of the Indian this will appear very unfortunate. The 
tendency of power to degenerate into absolutism is 
nowhere more apparent than on an Indian reservation. 
The character of the people to be held under control, the 
distance of many of the agencies from civilization, the 
absence of newspapers and other checks, tend to encour- 
age agents in the exercise of arbitrary authority, and th. 
substitution of their own will and caprice for law and 
regulation. The forms which this autocracy assumes 
are often ludicrous, sometimes grotesque, and always 
harmful to the development of individuality among the 
Indians. It is vastly easier to be a despot than to be a 
wise ruler, This natural tendency toward the abuse of 
power is almost necessarily intensified in the case of 
army officers, whose whole training is in the line of 
absolutism. The present state of things at Pine Ridge, 
is a case in point. 

The law, however, authorizes the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, to devolve the duties of Indian agents upon 
school superintendents, whenever he thinks it best. 
Altho the late Secretary of the Interior persistently 
opposed this plan of mine, Congress adopted it. There 
are already several agencies where this change can be 
made with very great advantage. The school superin- 
tendents are under the protection of the Civil Service, 
are appointed on the basis of merit, are entirely removed 
from politics, and are imbued with the one great thought 
cf giving to the Indians an all-round industrial educa- 
tion. ‘The work already accomplished for the Moquis 
by Mr. Collins is an illustration of what a school super- 
intendent can do, 

The salary of the Superintendent of Indian Schools, 
which last year was reduced from $4,000 to $3,500, is by 
this bill still further cut down to $3,000, Superintendent 
Dorchester, a very faithful, laborious and efficient officer, 
has fully earned his salary ; it should be borne in mind, 
however, that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, upon 
whom rests the great burden and responsibility of Indian 
administration, receives but $4,000. 

Forty thousand dollars is appropriated for the construc- 
tion of irrigating ditches and the development of a water 
supply on the Navajo reservation, in accordance with 
plans devised by General McCook and myself. This is the 
beginning of a system, which, when completed, ought to 
mark a new era for that great body of Indians. They 
number probably 18,000, are self-supporting, have vast 
flocks and herds, are fairly prosperous and progressive, 
but are greatly hampered by the lack of water, which it 
is hoped this system will gradually supply when com- 
pleted. 

The law for the compulsory education of Indian chil- 
dren, which was passed two years ago, is strengthened 
by authorizing the withholding of rations, clothing and 
other annuities, Curiously enough, illustrating, perhaps, 
the haste with which the bill was prepared, this pro- 
vision, with some modification, is inserted twice. 

Provision is made for sinking an artesian well at 
Standing Rock, Rosebud and Pine Ridge Agencies. The 
20,000 Sioux Indians are confronted with the same con- 
dition that stands in the way of the progress of the 
Navajos, and it is a very serious question how it can be 
overcome. On my recommendation, the Committee 
agreed to try the experiment of sinking artesian wells ; 
but Iam not at all sanguine that this will go very far 
toward meeting the necessities of the case. It is, how- 
ever, a step in the right direction. 

The President is authorized to appoint a Commission 
to select, appraise, and sell portions of the allotted lands 
of the Puyallup Indians, near Tacoma, Washington. This 
matter has been pending for a long time, has given rise 
toa good deal of controversy, and some bitterness of 
feeling. The solution arrived at is apparently a wise 
one, and while promoting the growth of Tacoma, will 
conserve the rights of the Indians. I hope that Senator 
Dawes will be a member of this Commission. 

The total amount of the general appropriation for 
schools is about two and a quarter millions of dollars. 
This does not include the sums appropriated for educa- 
tional purposes in fulfillment of treaties. There are four 
noteworthy features in this part of the bill. The first 18, 
the large sum $150,000, designated for the establishment 
and support of primary day schools, in addition to those 
already in operation. As the bill passed the House, it 
declared that this amount shall be expended ; but when 
the attention of Senator Dawes was called to the fact 
that it would be impossible to use such a sum for that 
purpose next year, he changed “shall” into may, which 
relieves it of an absurdity, but still leaves the law open to 
the very serious criticism of unduly exalting the day 
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schools. Second, only $20,000 are allowed for the 
erection and repair of boarding-school buildings on the 
reservations—a sum ridiculously inadequate for the pur- 
pose. The Office asked for $250,000, which was none too 
much. Third, the bill authorizes another Catholic 
school, appropriating $6,000 to establish a sectarian insti- 
tution among the Umatilla Indians, who have taken 
their lands in severalty and have become citizens. The 
Government has already provided for them a boarding 
school of high order and ample accommodations, and 
this new school is not only unnecessary but will promote 
dissension. Fourth, the provision made for the schools 
at Albuquerque, Chilocco, and elsewhere, have two great 
defects: in several cases the number of pupils authorized 
is far below the number that the schools can and ought 
to carry. Chilocco, for instance, is allowed 250 pupils, 
when it should have been allowed not less than 350, In 
almost every case the amount for buildings and repairs 
is much less than it should have been. For example, at 
Lawrence, Kan., with over 500 pupils, one of the best 
schools in the service, $1,500 is allowed for the erection 
of employés’ quarters and for general repairs. Not l*ss 
than $15,000 should have been granted. The House 
Committee, however, had fixed their minds on ‘‘ econo- 
my,” and nothing that I could say could change their 
narrow purpose. 

The bill carries with it the ratification of the agree- 
ments with the Cherokees, Tonkawas and Pawnees, for 
the cession of their lands. This will throw open to pub- 
lic settlement at an early day more than six million 
acres. 

The bill contains, also, two very striking features 
with reference to the five civilized tribes—the Chero- 
kees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles, 
These so-called ‘* Nations,” numbering about 68,000, and 
occupying the region known as the Indian Territory, 
still hold their lands in common, maintain their tribal 
organizations, and insist on asserting the autonomy guar- 
anteed them by treaty. The law gives the consent of the 
United States to the allotment of lands in severalty 
within the limits of the country occupied by them, and 
declares those who take allotments to be citizens of the 
United States. It appropriates $25,000 for necessary sur- 
veys. This, it is hoped and believed, is the beginning of 
the process that is to result in the formation of a new 
State. To hasten this consummation, the President is 
authorized to appoint three commissioners to negotiate 
with them, with a view to the ultimate creation of a 
State or States. 

In my annual report of last year, I emphasized the ne- 
cessity of some change of this kind ; but my suggestion 
found no favor in the eyes of the Secretary. The Presi- 
dent, however, with a statesman’s discernment of the 
signs of the times, recommended the creation of a com- 
mission, such as Congress has how authorized. 

So far as the law is concerned in its main features, the 
friends of the Indians have reason to feel well satisfied. 

New YORK CITY, 
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HOW NATURE IS IMPROVED ON. 





BY M. A. MARSHALL, 


I once had a Norwegian maid somewhat time- 
stricken and persistently adhesive to the traditions of 
her youth, and firm in the conviction that she was a 
“lady” and as such quite exonerated from the duties of 
ordinary womanhood, Before coming to me she had 
been led only in the higher walks of life ; the most cele- 
brated, the richest, the most cultivated, the noblest and 
titled of earth filled her miad and adorned her talk, I 
was evidently the first common barnyard woman she 
hadever met. All previous ones had had tufts. So 1] 
humbly and quietly listened to her stories of former 
grandeur now so unexpectedly brought near my dust. 

In Norway whena lady mother dies, the father al- 
Ways procures the services of another * lady” to bring up 
the children, Such an oftice had my maid held in the 
family of the most celebrated physician in all Europe ; 
tho it unaccountably cropped out that the children 
called her Lizy. 

Vor diversion from his arduous duties and grief this 
great doctor had a poultry yard in which was every sort 
of fowl, raised there or imported, which could live in 
the climate of Christiania. Among these was an enor- 
mous imported turkey cock, 

After looking after the governess and nurse and small 
army of lesser servants in the establishment, my ‘‘ lady 
maid” would sometimes for amusement look in upon the 
fowls, so discovered that the arrogant turkey cock, not 
content with the usual adornments of his kind, had de- 
veloped a tumor on the neck which hung down to his 
feet. 

Being of an inquiring mind and deft of hand and emu- 
lous of the doctor's good works, she took suitable surgi- 
cal instruments and removed the tumor, sewed up the 
Incision, and in a short time his majesty was strutting 
about as usual, with no apparent lessening of pride from 
the loss, 

Then into the head of this clever young lady came the 
thoughts : ‘The life I have saved is mine to dispose of, 
Why should the superabundant strength and vitality of 
this bird be expended in strut and gobble, while hens, 
with not half his force, are constantly setting themselves 
thin and wan, hatching his and the likes of his progeny.” 








So she evolved a scheme. She got one hundred eggs of 
every procurable sort, turkeys, hens of divers breeds, 
from the Bantam to the Shanghai, geese, ducks, guinea 
bens and doves, and forced the proud creature to sit on 
them. 

I confess if I had been a turkey hen in that yard I 
would rather have sat with my blood at fever heat till 
my bones pricked through my skin than to have wit- 
nessed such arbitrary subversion of the divine and estab- 
lished order of things. My own misery I can gauge, 
and I recognize a law of compensation in my own 
thwartings, but to witness helplessly such an overthrow 
would have been unendurable. Evidently none of these 
thoughts disturbed the mind of my lady maid; for she 
inade him sit. 

Tam sorry I did not ask her how she took the strut 
out of his long legs, how she made him fluff his feath- 
ers and take the proper attitude, and above all how she 
inspired in him the brooding tenderness and warmth of 
soul and body which are traditionally necessary for the 
hatching of feathered young. Could hot wrath be made 
to act as warm love in the process of incubation? How- 
ever, the important and significant fact is, she made him 
sit! And in due time—which eggs were slow and which 
hurried up to time she didn’t say—every egg became a 
broken shell, and one hundred live feathered creatures 
followed the unmotherly voice of that unnatural father 
across the lawn. 

My lady flushed with pride at the recollection ; but I 
tried in vain to recall from history and dramatic Jitera- 
ture a similar or equally instructive tragedy. My mind 
dwelt in painful perplexity on the actors in this: The 
presumptuous lady from Christiania, the cock in his trar- 
sient and mixed glory, with every spontaneous, innate 
tendency diverted, the sad and wondering hens, and 
the large and motley flock of young with useless in- 
stincts and longings for mothers quite unlike that monster 
cock 

Oh, deliver me from human, arbitrary reconstruc- 
tionists ! 

ORANGE,N. J. 
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“CREEDS OF ACKNOWLEDGED WEIGHT.” 


BY ALBERT H. PLUMB, D.D. 





THE right to criticise the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board and to discuss its action no one ques- 
tions, And its genial critic in The Congregationalist 
says: ‘'In discussing the Committee’s doings I do not 
sce why personal feeling should enter. That the Com- 
mittee sincerely and honestly accepts the rules of admin- 
istration, and tries to administer them with perfect in- 
tegrity, noone can doubt.” This is refreshing reading 
for a member of the administration. It sounds better 
than to be told he is ‘* morally incompetent,” ‘ a master 
of the arts of Philip Second,” with ‘‘ base methods, fitter 
lfammany and Alva,” to quote a few phrases from docu- 
ments in which certain foremost critics diffuse their 
sweetness and light. Dr. Quint also, it is pleasant to see, 
allows that the Board has given the Committee specific 
directions to ascertain a candidate’s views concerning 
‘** probation after death.” Why then should he express 
surprise, that on this subject a question is asked of an 
applicant who merely says he accepts the Burial Hill 
Creed, since this document is silent on that point? He 
says: ‘‘ Itis to be regretted that the Prudential Commit- 
tee cannot accept it” as ‘its missionary platform of 
doctrine.” But Dr. Quint and other Corporate Members 
have forbidden it to do so. At Minneapolis he said he 
voted at Des Moines, Springfield and New York for those 
‘mandatory orders,” as he styles them, by which the 
Committee is bidden to go beyond that Creed and learn a 
candidate’s views on future probation, and he further 
said there was nothing in the report of his Committee cf 
Nine to change those orders by ‘a hair’s breadth.” 

He says the creeds of the Theological Seminaries of 
Chicago and Hartford are silent on probation after death, 
immortality of the soul, and other doctrines, intimating, 
of course, that a creed that will do for professors should 
satisfy the Committee, Yet he knows perfectly well no 
professor could be appointed to a chair in either of those 
schools, and he will agree no one ought to be, whose 
views on the various omitted points had not been first 
ascertained, by ‘‘supplementary questions” or in some 
way. And why? Because we are living in a different 
era from that in which those creeds were formed, an 
era of adroit evasion and elastic interpretation in creed 
subscription. Besides, the omissions in the Creed of ’83 
are studied omissions ; those in the former creeds were 
not. The Commission Creed has gotten the popular name 
of the Omission Creed, because it confessedly showed 
only the low-water mark of Congregationalism, The most 
of its signers believed far more than they could induce 
one or twoerratic members of the Commission to sign. 
With good reason have our National Councils refrained 
from approving a creed whose framers were unwilling to 
say, with the Burial Hill declaration, ‘* We confess our 
faithin God the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
the only living and true God,” who also purposely re- 
fused to follow that declaration in confessing a belief in 
‘*the expiatory death of Christ”; or the Oberlin Creed, 
adopted by the National Council in 1871, in expressing 
belief in ‘*the Holy Scriptures as the sufficient and only 
infallible rule of religious faith and practice,” and who 





further declined to reaffirm, as both those statements 
did, those previous declarations of faith which ally us to 
the Westminster Creed. 

But the one important and well-known fact, affecting 
the right and the duty of the Committee to go beyond 
the Creed of ’83 in learning a candidate’s views, a fact 
which Dr. Quint seems to forget or ignore is that there 
is such loose interpretation of creeds nowadays that an 
acceptance of a creed often gives no assurance that a 
person adopts it in the sense in which its framers 
generally understood it. Certainly the ordinary reader 
of the sixth article of the Commission Creed would deem 
it impossible for any one to adopt the language without 
expressing his belief in that expiation which our previ- 
ous standards had explicitly set forth. Doubtless most 
of its framers so interpreted its language ; but there are 
well-known ministers now who accept this Creed but 
who scout the doctrine of expiation, and openly hold to 
the Unitarian view of the work of Christ. They claim 
they have a right to do so, for they say the terms of the 
Creed express no theory of the atonement, and expiation 
isa mere theory. The late Prof. Henry B. Smith well 
states the common belief of our churches in these words: 

‘*When we say that the death of Christ was instead of 
our punishment, and that it made expiation for our sins, 
we are not stating theories but revealed facts. The very 
nature and essence of the sufferings and death of Christ is 
that they are an expiation for sin. Thisis the very idea of 
sacrifice. It is its exhaustive definition. It is the thing 
itself, and not a deduction or inference from it. This is 
the fact and nota theory about it. If one does not believe 
in the expiation he does not believe in the sacrifice.” 

Now it may be a very inexplicable fact, but it is an 
incontestable one, and a very inconvenient one too, for 
those who desire to see our teachers at home and abroad 
maintain inviolate the faith once delivered to the saints, 
that men are found who say they accept creeds of ac- 
knowledged weight, who yet are practically Universal- 
ists or Aunihilationists, who hold that the incarnation is 
not an isolated experience, and that the Bible is not dif- 
ferently inspired from many works of genius. ; 

Such men may be very sincere and earnest friends of 
righteousness, laboring at great personal sacrifice to 
benefit their fellow-men. We honor their consecration 
and unselfish zeal. So we do that of many Unitarian, 
deistic or even atheistic philanthropists, come of whom 
are working nobly in certain ‘‘ settlements” in city 
slums. We put no straw in their way and rejoice in all 
the good they can do. Let Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
all who would renovate the earth, by more or less 
elimination of the supernatural, or the evangelical 
elements from their teaching, have a fair field, but let 
them not call 01 us for support. Remembering the bar- 
renness of the Unitarian movement, and the instructive 
experience of Dr. Chalmers in his earlier miniSt’y, the 
Congregational churches at large feel that they “~*e no 
time or money to waste on such efforts to convert the 
world When we send men across the seas to lay the 
foundations of Christian churches and schools, is it not 
well to learn how they interpret the creeds they accept ? 

Dr. Quint’s three articles culminate in the claim that 
an acceptance of creeds of acknowledged weight should 
satisfy the Committee as conclusive, and that save con- 
cerning probation, no further questions ought to be 
asked. Yet out of hisown mouth this claim is refuted. 
For he said at Minneapolis, when this matter was in de- 
bate : 


“We want candidates to state their views fully, without 
evasion, and we want an answer on each of the doctrines, 
every one of them. Everybody can see I think that the Pru- 
dential Committee can ask a thousand questions beyond 
that” [the second question in the Manual]. ‘It is per- 
fectly at their option. They can ask arty number of ques- 
tions. Mind you, this acknowledged weight of the Creed 
is not conclusive. Nobody will imagine it to be conclusive 
any more than if he (the candidate) had stated it imhis own 
We want the candidates to give us their views on 
each one of these doctrines and thus stiffen up this thing 
in the interest of sound orthodoxy.” 


words. 


And in his last article Dr. Quint concedes that the 
Committee need not regard the acceptance of creeds of 
acknowledged weight as conclusive ‘in cases of sus- 
The Committee knows 
It is bound to know none such, All these 
applicants are honored and beloved Christian men and 
women, to be joyfully welcomed with cordial sympathy 
and in the fullest confidence, 

This is why the Committee has applied the same prin- 
ciple to all, the principle Dr. Quint describes so well: 
‘* We want the candidates to state their views fully on 
each of the doctrines.” If, therefore, they omit any 
leading doctrine, or, on important truths use phraseology 
which does not “ fully state their views,” because, tho 
embodied in certain creeds, it has come to be ambiguous, 
the supposition is that it is from inadvertence, and they 
are asked if they are willing to give a fuller statement. 

No invidious distinctions are made between candi- 
None can say, *‘ Why do you ask this of me and 
not of arother? Is it because I come from a particular 
seminary?’ Allare treated on the same principle. And 
that is the exact principle laid down by the Committee 
of Nine, in urging this method. They said ; 


picion.” Cases of suspicion ? 


none such, 


dates. 


“The aim of this proposed change is to lead the candi- 
date more readily to state in his own way, and more fully 
his position respecting the doctrines of Scripture held by 
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himself and by the churches. The change is, in a word, in 
the interest of a more complete, voluntary and untram- 
meled explication of the candidates personal religious 
convictions.” 

How does it appear that the Committee has gone be- 
yond its instructions in asking questions upon doctrines 
commonly held by our churches, as expressed in creeds 
of acknowledged weight? Is it seen in their asking an 
applicant to state his views on the expiatory work of 
Christ, when that is expressly mentioned in the Burial 
Hill declaration ; or on the infallibility of the Scriptures, 
when that is included in the Oberlin Creed; or on the 
immortality of the soul, when every one knows this is a 
doctrine the churches almost universally hold ? 

As to the use made of the replies, where is there proof 
in any case of unkind and unfair judgment? Dr. Quint 
is heartily to be thanked for his gracious concession, in 
saying: “It is only just to express my belief that the 
Committee does not always hold the candidates rigidly 
to all parts of its own views of doctrine.” Has it inany 
case? Indeed, where is the instance in which the Com- 
mittee has ever tried to hold a candidate to any part of 
‘its own views of doctrine,” by asking questions or in 
any other way, going outside its instruction and the ex- 
pressions of creeds of acknowledged weight? Or, can 
any one name a case in which the Committee has sought 
to ‘‘impose its own personal standards” upon any candi- 
date, or ‘‘ magnified particular theories of doctrine,” or 
‘introduced speculations or hypotheses,” or used any 
‘superfluous questions to bring up our existing creeds 
to any special standard not in use by our churches,” or 
‘*required any sectional or ultra creed.” 

And if, asI aver, there are no such cases, and a few 
men have been continually vociferating or insinuating 
that there are, is it not the fault of such men, rather 
than of the Committee, if any of the friends of mis- 
sions have become anxious about their Committee, or if 
any possible candidates have come to be prejudiced 
against the Committee, and have failed to apply for ap- 
pointment as missionaries ? 

Is not the Committee carrying out fairly well the will 
of the churches supporting the Board? The very cor- 
rect position has been just now laid down by the Old 
South Church of Boston (in citing as the voice of the 
churches the vote of the Board at Chicago in regard to 
the Noyes case, bidding the Committee “ to have further 
communication with the Japan Mission, and take such 
action as seems best for the interest of the mission”’), 
the position, viz.: that the vote of the Corporate Mem- 
bers of the Board is practically an expression of the 
will of the churches sustaining the Board, since those 
members are virtually the representatives of those 
churches. The mind of the churches on this whole sub- 
ject, therefore, is clearly seen, according to the just rea- 
soning of the Old South Church in those several votes 
practically unanimous, by which the Board has indorsed 
the President’s letter of acceptance. In that letter are 
these words : 

“The Board has decided by a majority so large that 
further opposition to the decision is not likely to be made, 
that it will intrust hereafter as heretofore to its permanent 
Committee, the entire preliminary examination of candi 
dates seeking to be sent under its appointment and at its 
charges on missionary.service ; and that this Committee 
is not to be concluded by the opinion of improvised councils, 
when investigating the theological fitness of such candi 
dates for a remote and protracted service in small missions, 
or at solitary stations in the midst of influences foreign to 
the Gospel and commonly fiercely hostile toward it.” 
“Very loose and unworthy speculations about Christ, 
about his atonement, about the inspiration of the Bible, 
about the nature and limit, or even the reality, of future 
retribution, sometimes appear for a time in pulpits or in 
clerical bodies, and are carelessly permitted to pass with- 
out protest, to which I do not think that the Board, as a 
body, ought or would wish to give equal allowance to those 
working at its cost, upon its supreme errand, under its 
authenticating commission, in communities where mature 
convictions are not yet present to check the temerity of 
adventurous minds. This society exists for a purpose, 
wide as the world, solemn as the Cross, connected with 
eternal issues. It is always responsible to the Lord of the 
Gospel for what its messengers proclaim in his name. And 
it should, as I think, expect those messengers to stand on 
a higher level of conviction—higher and steadier—than 
may be occasionally occupied at home by scattered 
churches, or individual teachers, who are not yet excluded 
from the general communion.” 

BOSTON, MASs. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD—ONCE MORE. 


BY AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 





IN the controversies which have divided the American 
Board it has been my good fortune to have a most insig- 
nificant part. Only twice haveI spoken on the platform 
of the Board, and both times in what I believed to be the 
interests of peace ; and only twice have I appeared in 
print on this subject, once in a private letter which was 
made public without my consent, and once when an arti- 
cle on a general missionary subject was interpreted by 
some hyper-sensitive persons as having a relation to 
events which were not mentioned, and which were in 
my mind only as illustrations of principles. But now I 
wish to express some thoughts as clearly as I know how, 
and they in a direction which I have not seen suggested 
jn any article written on this subject, 





I recognize that there is truth on both sidés of this con- 
troversy, and believe it would be a decided misfortune 
for either side to win a victory. Neither party deserves 
to win. Both parties are loyal to the Board ; both have 
been interested in it for years ; both are giving liberally 
to its support now ; both are about equally represented 
on the missionary field ; and both have a large constitu- 
ency in the contributing churches, If either party is 
defeated, and denied a voice either in the management 
or in the field, that party must inevitably lose interest. 
To-day the conservatives hold the reins, and the liberals 
are restive and threaten disaster ; to-morrow, very like- 
ly, the liberals, so-called, may be in power, and if they 
pursue the same policy they will alienate those who are 
now mostactive. What is needed? In the first place, a 
clearer understanding of facts. This is not acontroversy 
between liberals and conservatives in theology, but be- 
tween those who believe in a restrictive, and those who 
believe in a progressive policy in administration, Con- 
sequently some of the most conservative men in all our 
churches, like Dr. George L. Walker and Dr. A. H. 
Quint, are classed with the liberals. They are orthodox 
to the backbone, but believe that others may preach and 
be missionaries besides those as Calvinistic as themselves. 
The real question is not between New Theology and Old 
Theology, but between those who believe in a liberal and 
those who believe in a conservative management of the 
Board, 

The next point I wish to emphasize is still more im- 
portant. Life is a series of compromises. No man has 
his own way in anything for very long, except to his 
own disadvantage and that of all associated with him. 
A Congress of Republicans or Democrats alone would not 
be desirable, and in time of war a President who should 
insist that all his soldiers should be Republicans, or all 
Democrats, would be voted alunatic, In both civiland 
ecclesiastical affairs those who differ widely find a basis 
for co-operation, by which they can work together with- 
out disloyalty to their principles. No one Church, what- 
ever its creed, is in reality composed of those 
who agree, but of those who, differing — in 
many things, agree to work together. Now 
how is it among the Congregational churches? Both 
parties to this controversy co-operate in almost all 
things which they have in common, Their delegates 
meet in council ; they work through our various benevo- 
lent societies ; they are represented on the committees of 
the Board; at one point, and one only, the party in 
power says: * Thus far shalt thou come, and no far 
ther.” I do not say whether this attitude is right or 
wrong, but only that at this point there are differences 
serious enough to imperil our foreign missionary work, 
What has been the history of this controversy? From 
beginning to end it has been a contest to see which side 
should win. The annual meetings of the Board from 
being scenes of Pentecostal blessings have become eccle- 
siastical debating societies—if not worse. The question 
of blame is altogether unimportant and not worth con- 
sideration, It is the fact only of which I am speaking. 

Hus not the time now come for an altogether different 
policy ? Is it not time controversy gave place to confer- 
ence? That instead of parties trying to win victories we 

should have brethren conferring together to find a basis 
of co-operation, in order that those who work harmoni- 
ously in all other departments of service may also be 
able to work together without friction in sending the 
Gospel to the heathen? What do I suggest? The follow- 
ing: The appointment of a committee of about nine 
men, prominent, wise, and, as near as possible, non-par- 
tisan, whose names would command contidence, who 
should be instructed to devise a basis of co-operation ac- 
cording to which those who differ could still work to- 
gether. Let me be still more explicit. If such a man as 
the Vice President of the Board, Mr. E. W. Blatchford, 
were to nominate such a committee, a committee of 
representative men, I believe a satisfactory decision 
could be reached in twenty-four hours. IT suggest the 
Vice President rather than the President, simply be- 
cause Dr, Storrs ought to be relieved from such respon- 
sibilities, altho I should implicitly trust his wisdom in 
the selection of such a committee. The question is 
this: How may the existing machinery of the Board be 
used so as to meet the wishes of both wings of contribut- 
ing churches, and in such a way as to protect both from 
seeming disloyalty to their convictions of duty. I have 
ceased to care about representation ; the difficulty will 
not be over when representation comes in—it may be in- 
creased, The Presbyterian Church illustrates what may 
be expected in a representative assembly. The form of 
the difficulty would be changed ; but the cause of dis- 
sepsion would be untouched. Let us have co-operation, 
and such co operation as shall be real, and thoroughly 
just to all interested in our missions. But let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that that can never be realized if 
either party gets all it desires. Victories in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs are almost always defeats in the end. 

This is my point : The church which gives the most to 
the Board ought to have its wishes consulted in the dis- 
tribution of its gifts, but not in such a way as to inter- 
fere with the wishes of its more conservative neighbor 
concerning the distribution of what it may give, In 
other words, the churches which desire to have mission- 
aries appointed abroad as ministers are appointed at 

home, should be duly considered, and those which desire 





the continuance of the present policy should have equal 
consideration. How can that be? The arrangement of 
a plan would be a matter for consideration, but I am 
sure would not be impossible of adjustment. Some is- 
sues must be fought out before they can be settled 
aright ; but this difficulty is not one of that kind. What 
is needed now is conference rather than controversy, | 
believe that a committee could be named which would 
satisfy all but the extremists on both sides, and they can 
be left to enjoy their fighting, while the great mission- 
ary-loving and missionary-working majority in our 
churches, having learned to co-operate instead of to con- 
trovert, carry on to pew conquests the cause which has 
been so sadly wounded in the house of its friends. 
MONTCLAIR, N, J. 
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THE PROVINCIAL COURT OF PORTSMOUTH. 


BY THE LATE HON. JOHN L, HAYES, LL.D. 





THE Colonial history of New Hampshire is full of ro- 
mance. Portsmouth was the scene of the splendors and 
ceremonies, the vice and corruption of the provincial 
court ; the imposing days of royal governors, who felt 
themselves types of the kingly majesty, and royal coun- 
cilors who considered their commissions under the royal 
seal as patents of nobility. 

The elegant and graceful Belcher, while Governor of 
the Province, with a high sense of the dignity of his po- 
sition, spent all the emoluments of his office and a large 
private fortune in supporting the dignity of his rank, So 
jealous was he of the respect due to his position that he 
would not enter the town on his visit from Boston with- 
out the escort of troop and horse and a cavalcade of the 
officers of the government. 

During the adniinistration of the last two Wentworths, 
Benning and John, the aristocratic elements of a provin- 
cial court were fully developed. Benning Wentworth 
filled all the highest offices with men of property, and 
those principally of his own family connection, and 
there is little doubt that at that time there was an attempt 
toform an American nobility. Altho generous and hos- 
pitable to his friends he had a haughtiness of deportment 
and a violence of passion which makes his character by 
no means pleasant to contemplate. An anecdote told to 
me by an aged gentleman of Portsmouth, illustrates the 
temper of the man and the spirit of the times. 

Near the mansion of the governor, who resided, as is 
well known, at Little Harbor, and after the death of his 
first wife there lived a very beautiful girl who occasion- 
ally assisted in the domestic service of his family. The 
governor became enamored of the maiden, and even 
made to her proffers of marriage. She was engaged to a 
young man iiamed Shortridge, and resolutely declined 
the governor's addresses, altho he assured her that she 
could not marry Shortridge, because he would prevent 
their receiving a license. The governor, finding himself 
unsuccessful in his suit, resorted to a cowardly expedi- 
ent toaccomplish his purpose. He directed the captain 
of a frigate, which was then in the harbor and about to 
sail, to send a pressgang on shore in the night and take 
his humble rival on board. This was done, and Short- 
ridge was carried away and was unable to return for 
three years. The broken-hearted girl immediately left 
the governor’s house and remained constant to her ab- 
sent lover, whom she married upon his return, This in- 
cident, in its after influence, becomes worthy of historic- 
al record, At the time of the difficulties with England 
this act was remembered as one of the most odious in- 
stances of British tyranny. ‘To foment the indignation 
of the people against the British rule, Shortridge was 
called upon everywhere to tell the story of the wrongs 
received from the royal governor ; and when the people 
rose to arms, he was placed in command of the first 
company from Portsmouth which joined the Continental 
army at Cambridge, 

This governor deserved a severer castigation than that 
which he once received from Master Moody, as will ap- 
pear in the following story which was always told over 
an old silver punchbowl at the commencement dinner 
at Dartmouth College. 

This punchbow] was presented by the governor to the 
college, which bow! he liberally patronized when attcnd- 
ing one of the commencements, On his journey to at- 
tend this commencement he was accompanied by Master 
Moody—a distinguished schoolmaster of the period, of 
whom the governor had formerly been a pupil, As they 
were riding along upon horseback Master Moody was 
boasting of the severity of his discipline upon juvenile 
offenders. ‘* Well, Master Moody,” said the governor, 
“1 escaped you once, as you shall hear.” He accord- 
ingly narrated some heinous offense of his boyhood days, 
and his ingenuity in escaping the whipping which he 
richly deserved, ‘‘ This is the last time, Governor,” said 
Moody, ‘ that you shall boast of escaping from me ;” 80 
raising his horsewhip he applied it with such vigor 
and skill to His Excellency’s back and legs, that the 
governor sued for quarter like a schoolboy. 

Even the passions of that stormy period could find 
nothing despotic or mean of which to accuse the last 
Royal Governor of the Province, Sir John Wentworth. 
This high functionary, with whom the privileges and 
ceremonies of the provincial court departed from New 
Hampshire, was a true model for a royal governor. 
Magnanimous and bountiful, elegant in manner and ac- 
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complished in mind, of enlarged means and a dignified 
spirit, penetrated with a sense of loyal duty, and yet al- 
ways anxious to conciliate the people, he was unques- 
tionably the worthiest governor in the colonies at the 
time of the termination of the British sway. I am sur- 
prised that among the many romances and fictions found 
upon the events of the Revolutionary period, Governor 
Wentworth has not formed a principal personage ; for 
no royalist of that epoch better deserved such notice. 
Liberally educated by his father, Mark Hunking Went- 
worth, a merchant of the largest wealth in the province, 
Wentworth was sent to Engiand, probably for the pur- 
pose of obtaining court influence. To accomplish his 
purpose he was provided by his father with a munificent 
income. While in England he attended the races at New- 
market, and boldly bet upon the horses of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, himself a Wentworth and then Prime Min- 
ister. 

This led to an acquaintance with the premier, and from 
his having the same name as the marquis, and being sup- 
posed to be one of the same family, young Wentworth re- 
ceived the powerful patronage of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. With him he visited the noble family of the 
Statfords, Graftons and Hillsboroughs, whom he after- 
ward complimented by giving their names to those coun- 
ties of this province. Complaint had been made of his 
uncle Benning Wentworth, the Governor of the Prov- 
ince, and he was induced to resign in his nephew’s favor. 
The latter, receiving his commission as Governor of the 
royal province of New Hampshire and surveyor of the 
King’s woods for North America, proceeded to this coun- 
try. He landed at Charleston, S, C., with his servants 
and twelve horses, and proceeded in state to Portsmouth 
proclaiming in every province his accession to the office 
of * Surveyor of the King’s woods,” 

Arriving at Portsmouth, the young governor (for he 
was but thirty-one years of age) entered the town in 
royal style. He rode in his state coach, a cavalcade of 
distinguished citizens escorting him, and the people turn- 
ing out in crowds to witness the show. This gala day 
has been described to me by those who remembered it, 
The governor’s father had bought for him an elegant 
house, since known as the Wentworth House. His large 
salary andthe munificent support of his father gave him 
a splendid income, and the governor now commenced a 
magnificent establishment. He kept a state coach drawn 
by four blacle horses, an elegant private carriage and a 
traveling carriage. lis retinue of male servants con- 
sisted of a coachman and grooms, a butler and French 
cook, two English footmen and two black musicians, 
The latter usually played upon French horns at dinner, 
and on the roof of the house also during the fine evenings 
in summer, at which time the street near the house was 
thronged with company. Even when he dined alone a 
butler and two servants in full livery waited at his 
table. When he attended church he sat in a pew dis 
tinguished by its curtained railings, a footman invari- 
ably preceding him and opening the door of his pew as 
he entered the church, Such was the manner and style 
of that period, seeming absurd enough at this day, but 
well befitting a representative of sovereignty. At the 
time of the popular commotions preceding the Revolu- 
tion, the Governor did everything he could to conciliate 
the people. He was even making arrangements to pave 
the principal streets of the town at his own expense. It 
was not until a loaded cannon was planted before his 
house that he deemed it his duty to flee. His house be- 
came a scene of pilluge. All his rich furniture and plate 
was broken up and scattered, and his beautiful estate at 

Wolfborough and the land which now lies across the 
pond were confiscated to the State. 
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BY JAMES PAYN, 





A CURIOUS advertisement has lately been inserted in 
the daily papers : “* A Dauphin’s heart, 1792, (0 be sold 
by auction or privately disposed of.” This can only 
refer to the unhappy son of Louis XVI, and before | 
became its purchaser would require a good deal of 
proof as to its genuineness. The human heart was at 
one time a not uncommon legacy, and since, in addi- 
tion to its sentimental associations, it was generally 
inclosed in a golden casket, it was found acceptable to 
legatees, It was generally, however, bequeathed to a 
hospital, not for dissection but for preservation, or to 
4 church. The Earl of Mellent, in 1118, caused his 
heart to be thus placed, “ preserved in salt,” in the hos- 
pital at Brackley ; and the Countess of Pembroke, in 
1239, hers before the high altar at Tewkesbury, the 
restof her remains being buried at Beaulieu. The heart 
of John Baliol, lord of Barnard Castle, who died in 
1269, was embalmed and inclosed in an ivory casket by 
his widow, and placed on her table at every meal ; it 
Was afterward placed on her own lifeless bosom near 
the altar in New Abbey. But the most curious coin- 
Cidence connected with the subject is, that the hearts of 
those great rivals, Edward I and Robert Bruce, were 
both designed by their possessors on their deathbeds, for 
the Holy Sepulcher, Edward charged his son to accom- 
pany itto Palestine with a hundred and forty knights, 
and left two thousand pounds of silver for the expenses 
of the expedition. He also pronounced eternal damna- 
tion on him who should spend the money on any other 





purpose; but his son tock no notice of the bequest, 
and pocketed the coin. Bruce’s heart, as we all know, 
started on its journey in custody of his faithful friend, 
Sir James Douglas, who carried it in a silver casket 
round his neck., Being overpowered by the Moors in 
Spain, he threw it before him, exclaiming, ‘* Pass on as 
thou wert wont; I will follow,’ which he did to his 
death. Bruce’s heart was borne to Scotland, and de- 
posited beneath the altar in Melrose Abbey. The last 
instance on record of this preservation of a heart was 
that of Paul Whitehead, Secretary of the Medmenham 
Club, who bequeathed it, says the ‘‘ Book of Days,” ** to 
his noble friend, Lord Despencer,to be placed in his Mau- 
soleum at West Wycombe,” which was done with no lit- 
tle ceremony in 1774. Upon the urn which contained 
it were inscribed these lines: 
* Unhallowed hands this urn forbear, 
No gems nor ancient spoil 
Lie here concealed; but what’s more rare 
A heart that knew no guile,” 

Notwithstanding this ‘ notice ” the heart, which used 
to be shown to visitors, was stolen from the urn in 1829) 
and never recovered, 

The brutality of our ancestors was evidenced ky their 
treatment of the hearts of persons found guilty of high 
treason, Bacon mentions the case of such a person who, 
after his heart was plucked out of his body by the exe- 
cutioner, was yet heard to utter a few words of prayer. 
Purchas, speaking of the human sacrifices in New 
Spain, where the heart was offered to the sun, tells the 
like story of a victim who, after the operation, walked 
dowopstairs, and observed to the Spaniards in his lan- 
guage, ‘* They haveslain me.” It may be said of these 
utterances that they were not true, but at all events 
they were extemporaneous, not learned by heart. 

It has been long admitted that one-half the world does 
not know how the other half lives; but that does not 
allay a natural curiosity in the matter. The class that 
puzzles one the most is perhaps the street loafer. Lf you 
look through the swing doors of any large public house 
in London, you will see at all times of the day—even in 
the morning—knots of young men, not ill-dressed, re- 
freshing themselves at the bar, This is expensive, and, 
since they pass their time in idleness, where does the 
money come from? Through the windows of the first 
floor may be seen another set of persons in their shirt- 
sleeves playing at billiards or bagatelle. It is certain 
thata much higher class—the sons of professional men— 
could net afford to do this for six days a week or even 
two. From whence do these persons derive the means 
of dissipation? The case of mere vagabonds, who sup- 
plement their “ no effects” by picking up unconsidered 
trifl’s is not so difficult to understand ; and yet no one 
wonders at it. 

* Do you know anything of the prisoners ?” asked the 
magistrate the other day of the policeman, 

** Nothing,” was the confident reply; except that they 
have neither of them done a day’s work in their lives.” 

It therefore seems possible to live what is called * like 
a gentleman” und *‘ without sviling one’s hands with 
trade,” or any sort of calling whatever, from the cradle 
to the grave, without a sixpence of earned or unearned 
increment. 

There is nothing very classical about Smithfield Mar- 
ket, but an incident has just taken place there which re- 
vives the days of Olympian Jove, when being in want of 
acup-bearer he sent his cagle for “flushed”—and probably 
very much tlustered—Ganymede, A beautiful youth who 
passed his days w ith a ticket with ** This style £1, 1s, 6d.” 
(the price of a three volume novel) pinned to his waist- 
coat, has been abstracted from a tailor’s shop. He was 
unable to utter a cry for help, and when his bereaved 
proprietor came up with his three kidnappers, the body 
had been disposed of. This, however, was found propped 
up against a doorway (like the Hunchback in the * Ara- 
bian Nights”), but denuded of his clothes. The defense 
of the three offenders before the magistrate was that 
“the thing stood so carelessly at the tailor’s shop door’; 
and they evidently hoped he would take the view of the 
other magistrates that objects exposed in the streets are 
too tempting for moderately honest people to resist. 
They would have been wiser, or at all events wittier if 
they had pleaded that being but three, they were in want 
of *adummy.” In the wild days when George LV was 
King, it was a favorite feat to carry off the Scotchman 
in front of the tobacconists’ shops ; but this is the first 
case I have met with of the abduction of one of these 
smiling but unintelligent youths who make our tailors’ 
shops remind us of Madame Tuszaud’s, 

The members of the White Rose Association have hith- 
erto been obliged to go abroad for the object of their 
devotion. The last of the Stuarts is not to be found in 

England ; but by a great stroke of luck their work has 
been made easy for them by the discovery, through an 
Anglican divine, of a direct descendant of the Plantage- 
nets. Itis unfortunate for the Association—as regards 
association at least—that the last adult member of the 
family was a sweep (which does not much harmonize 
with a white rose); but when we once start with a 
genealogical tree, there is no knowing what direction its 
branches may take. Fortunately, the present representa- 
tive of this royal race has not been brought up to the chim- 
ney business, but fills the comparatively higher sphere 





of errand boy. The sweep, we are informed, shortened 





his stately patronymic to Plant, finding perhaps a four- 
syllabled name both inconvenient and expensive ; even 
this will probably be turned ivto ridicule by the scoffers, 
who will suspect the whole story to be “ plant” from 
first to last. We have, it is true, a clergyman’s word 
for the truth of it, but it is unfortunate that the motto of 
the Plantagenets (‘‘ New brooms sweep clean”) should 
have such an undesigned connection with the calling of 
its latest scion. 

There is no accomplishment so common among us, if 
one is to believe the personal assurances of our fellow- 
creatures, as a knowledge of foreign language ; but it is 
generally very superticial. French indeed is tolerably 
well known (tho I know very few men whocan read 
Balzac with facility), and also German and Italian; but 
those who have mastered the northern tongues, I no- 
tice, are very shy of giving examples of their proficiency, 
Mr, Edmund Gosse is one of the few exceptions. I re- 
member his reading a Swedish translation once brought 
him with the greatest ease. But as a general rule there 
is no one who is less welco:ne to your linguist than the 
British author, who comes to ask him his opinion as to 
‘*how he has been translated.” 

At last a flowerpot has been blown off a windowsill 
and split a gentleman’s skull. It has been a very long 
time aboutit. Every one who is acquainted with the 
poorer streets of the metropolis has seen hundreds of 
these ornaments balanced on sloping ledges and only re- 
strained from falling by thin pieces of string. Dibden 
puts it into the mouth of his sailor, to maintain that there 
is less danger ina storm at sea than ashore, ‘‘ where the 
chimneypots are flying”; but the 
constant peril lies in the flowerpots. 


far more real and 

Almost as many mistakes arise from mispronuncia- 
tion as from carelessness. During an action of nuisance 
and trespass brought by one neighbor against another, 
a witness was put into the box who made a great sensa- 
tion. *‘* Miss lles,” he said, ‘‘ was thrown over the wall 
not once, but half a dozen times,” 

* Stop, stop,” said the judge ; ‘‘ why we know nothing 
of this, Who was Miss Iles, and why did they throw 
her over the wall so repeatedly ?” 

And after all, it was only the witness’s peculiar method 
of pronouncing ** missiles.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE 





FOOTE, 


THe echoes of Inauguration Day hang round us still. 
The crashing of brass bands and the sound of march- 
ing feet were quite common the day after; and, with 
the rest of Washington, I looked at the soldierly lines 
to see how the men bore themselves after such a day 
as Saturday, the fourth of March. Those regiments that 
1 saw seemed to have stood the test pretty well—they 
had full ranks, and the boys looked rosy and bright, It 
wasa comfort to see them looking so well, One of the 
trials of Saturday was to think of the troops, halted on 
the streets and avenues around the Capitol, and waiting 
in the snow and slush from ten o’clock until half-past 
one or two before they started. Even after they fell 
into line, they were obliged to halt and stand in the bit- 
ing wind that filled the air with snow on Capitol Hill, and 
was only a little less bitter when they reached the Ave- 
nue, bitter wind blew in Mr. Cleveland’s 
face during the twenty-five minutes that he stood deliv- 
ering his Inaugural address on the platform in front of 
the Capitol. It gave one a shiver to see him standing 
there, bareheaded, and one may add, a little bald- 
headed, and yet bound to say all he had to say to the peo- 
ple who filled the great Place before him. The actual 
falling of the snow ceased about eleven o'clock, but 
the wind and cold increased after that, and made it a 
trial to stand anywhere but in a lee, 


This same 


The four white 
horses with white harnesses, which drew the carriage of 
Mr. Morton and Mr, Stevenson, looked cold as they stood 
waiting for the ceremonies to be over in the Senate 
Chamber and on the out of-door platform, The ceremo- 
nies were delayed by the last bills that came up from the 
House and went to President Harrison to be signed after 
he, with Mr. Cleveland, had arrived at the Capitol. 
Among these bills | noticed, as their names were called 
in the Senate, were the Indian Appropriation, the Defi- 
ciency, and the Sundry Civil—all of them important ap- 
propriation bills, hurrying in at that last moment; and 
yet both Houses had been in session all night. Their de- 
lay delayed the soldiers out in the bleak weather, and 
yet—and yet we cannot get Congress to pass a bill to 
change the date of Inauguration Day to the thirtieth of 
April, Such a bill was passed by the Senate at this ses- 
sion of Congress, that is the Fifty-second, but fell in the 
House It was not partisan, it 
would have taken only a few minutes to do it, even if 
those members who like to delay had called for a reading 
of the bill—but, no; somebody was cross, and it was 
not allowed place; and so the lives of thousands of 


for no decent reason. 





people are imperiled every time a President is 
inaugurated. People who do not like Mr. Cleve- 
land could not help remonstrating at the sight 


of him s#anding there as I have previously described 
him in this letter, for nearly half an hour talking into 
the teeth of a gale that must have blown half the effect 





of his words down his own throat, and again on the re- 
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viewing stand, which also faced the wind, for hours not 
to miss one of the column that filed before him. Of the 
peril to the soldiers themselves I have already spoken. 
What it was to spectators who had come to Washington 
to see the Inauguration one can imagine. Even those 
who had seats in the covered stalls were obliged to be 
wrapped as if for an arctic journey, and many who had 
bought places on the uncovered stands lost their money; 
for no one could sit in that weather and wait for the 
procession to begin, much less see it go by for hours. 

The work of changing the date could have been done 
by the last Congress, or by the one that is coming. No 
Congress can make a change like that for itself, but 
must do it for the next, because it would lengthen the 
session of both Houses in the short session, two months. 
The change would be an amendment to the Constitution 
and would require first a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses, then it must go to the States and two-thirds of 
their consent would be required before it could become 
a paragraph in the Constitution. The Fifty second 
Congress could have done this, for its successor not for 
itself, and thus Mr. Cleveland would have had his inau- 
guration, when it would not be so cold, even if it rained. 
A Resolution to effect the change was the first thing 
brought up by Mr. Sherman at the first meeting of the 
Senate of the Fifty-third Congress on the Monday after 
the Inauguration. If this Resolution gets through both 
the Senate and the House, and is passed by the States, it 
can take effect for the next inauguration, four years 
hence, and there will be so much time in which to do it 
that it will be allowed to slip out of sight in the whirl 
and rush of personal politics which makes men forget all 
else. No date is actually mentioned in the Constitution 
at which the President shall be inaugurated, but Article 
12th of the Amendments to the Constitution has this 
phrase : 

“And if the House of Representatives shall not choose 
a President whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of March next follow- 
ing, then the Vice President shall act as President as in 
the case of death or other constitutional disability of the 
President.” 

But there is another clause in the Constitution which 
says that the compensation which the President receives 
for his services shall be neither increased nor diminished 
‘‘during the period for which he shall have been 
elected.” These two points have been considered in the 
Joint Resolutions, and the words ‘‘ fourth of March” are 
required to be struck out, in the Twelfth article. The 
power and beauty of a government of the people is the 
capacity for fitting a law to the uses of the people. 
There ought to be no pretension of respect or veneration 
for the Constitution exactly as it was given to us by the 
fathers, that will prevent us from a modification so im- 
portant as this to the lives and health of people who like 
to see their Chief Executive placed in his chair with due 
attention and respect. 

In talking over the Constitution with a friend he gave 
me an interesting fact about the celebrated Thirteenth 
Amendment. The President is not required to sign an 
amendment to the Constitution. After it has passed both 
Houses and been ratified by the States, that is enough. 
But inadvertently President Lincoln signed the Thir- 
teenth Amendment, and steps were immediately taken by 
those who saw this afterward that it should not becomea 
precedent—should not be required in other amend- 
ments. 

Congress expires every alternate fourth of March, and 
immediately lives again in the Senate. That body con- 
venes instantly, and, when a new Administration comes 
in, it remains in session to confirm the appointments of 
the President. Our new Senate has many strange faces. 
By party lines, there are 44 Democrats, 38 Republicans, 
one Populist, one Independent, one Alliance and three 
vacancies, where the Western States are still quarreling 
for victory. Two of these vacancies have been tempora- 
rily filled with appointments by their Governors in those 
States where the Leigslature adjourned without coming 
toa majority vote. These were Mr. Beckwith, a Demo- 
crat from Wyoming, who takes the place of Mr. Francis 
Warren, and a Republican from Montana. Should the 
three places still vacant be filled by Republicans (which 
is very doubtful), the Senate with the united forces of 
the Populists would still be a tie, with the Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Stevenson, holding the controlling vote. In 
the House the Democratic majority will be much smaller 
than it was inthe last session. Now it is about eighty ; 
in the last session it was something over a hundred. 

Among the new Senators, Mr. Cabot Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts, the successor of Mr. Dawes, is the only one 
known outside of bis State. Mr. Stephen White, of 
California, is perhaps second. He is a lawyer very well 
known there, and as far east as the Mississippi River. 
He will have to cross his boundary line within the next 
six years and show if he has stuff enough in him to make 
his narre nationally known. They tell me he is keen 
and bright, and his career will be interesting to watch. 
Mr. Edward Murphy, of New York, sat by the side of 
his Tammany colleague, Mr. Hill, and the latter escorted 
him to the platform to be sworn in. Mr. Murphy is 
white-haired and ruddy-faced and resembles Mr. Morgan, 
the Senator from Alabama, so much that one hdd to re- 
member that Mr. Morgan was out of the country among 
the Bering Sea arbitrators and could not, therefore, pos- 





sibly be in the Senate Chambey ; but all doubts were not 
cleared up until he was seen on Mr. Hill’s arm going up 
to the Vice President to be sworn in, and then a buzz ran 
round the galleries and people stared hard at the new 
Senator. Mr. William V. Allen, of Nebraska; Mr. W. N. 
Roach, of North Dakota; Mr. James Smith, of New Jer- 
sey,and Mr. Martin, of Kansas, are all new men. 

The Senate met on Monday and had a session of about 
half an hour. Mr. Cleveland had so kindly made known 
his intentions of who the new Cabinet should be, that 
the full list was confirmed immediately, and this, with 
the presentation by Mr. Sherman of the resolution to 
change the date of Inauguration Day, was all the public 
busiuess brought up. But in the interval between that 
and the next meeting the Senators did much work in 
the way of arranging chairmanships. As the balance of 
power has now swung over onthe Democratic side, 
great changes are to be made on the committees. The 
Senate differs from the House in appointing its commit- 
tees. The Speaker of the House has the-one man power 
in this Government—he appoints the committees from 
chairman down—all of them. In the Senate no particu- 
lar one has the power, but usually some prominent man 
in the party that has the majority is permitted a 
certain leadership and many of the nominations are 
mapaged by him; and when some refuse to follow 
his wishes, it is arranged by talking over the situation, 
and the Senators eventually shake down into their places 
with more or less friction, as they get the places they 
want or not. ‘Senatorial courtesy ”’ is remembered to 
the extent of giving the chairmanship of four or five of 
the unimportant committees to certain of the party in 
the minority generally with regard to the length of 
time they have served in the Senate. The most im- 
portant committees are Appropriations, the Judiciary 
and the Finance and Foreign Affairs. These went to 
Mr. Cockrell, Mr. Cope, Mr. Voorhees and Mr. Morgan 
respectively, unless they were changed after the writing 
of this letter. It is a very difficult matter ‘to suit 
everybody,” and changes may occur as Mr. Morgan will 
be away some time—no one can tell when the Bering 
Sea question will be settled. 

The new Secretaries were politely received at their re- 
spective offices by the old ones, and each had an inter- 
esting talk with his predecessor. Probably one remark 
was made by each of the old ones to his successor : ‘* It 
will take you two years to find out what you want to do, 
two years more to learn that you cannot do it, and then 
the end will come.” That is a melancholy brief of 
the situation, evolved from the disappointed feelings of 
many Secretaries. Mr. Herbert, the Secretary of the 
Navy, has had much experience, from his position on 
the Naval Committee in the House ; he will continue to 
give us a navy ; and the officers of that branch of our 
national defenders speak well of him. Mr. Lamont, the 
Secretary of War, was the private secretary of Mr. 
Cleveland in his first term, and has had, consequently, 
much general experience of Government work. 

Mr. Carlisle, of the Treasury, has been before the pub- 
lic so long as Member, Speaker, Senator, and now Scc- 
retary, that it is not necessary to speak of him. He has 
had everything except the close actual experience of 
Treasury matters. 

Mr. Gresham was here as a Cabinet officer in the last 
part of the term of President Arthur, and since then has 
gone on with law business as a Judge of the Seventh Ju- 
divial Circuit, of which Justice Harlan, of the Supreme 
Court, is the presiding officer. He has been well known 
from his decisions of cases involving both money and 
great interests, in which he was absolutely incorruptible, 
following the logical conclusions of the evidence before 
him with regard to truth and justice and not to the 
money ot the parties involved. 

Mr. Cleveland is hard pressed by oflice-seekers, of 
course, and is bound to have a very bad time. His party 
believes in spoils ; for himself he would like largely to 
leave good men where they are ; he has not the haunting 
shadow of succeeding himself to worry him, so he can 
practically do very much as‘he pleases. 

The Inaugural ball was attended by more than seven 
thousand people, including Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland. 
The decorations of the court of the Pension Office,in which 
it was held, were not in themselves particularly artistic, 
nor were they unusual, They consisted of arrangements 
of flags, shields, and the arms of the Presidents. The 
best thing was the management of the four ohstinate 
pillars, which held up the roof. They are elephantine, 
and plain, and hard to treat with. This time the bases 
were covered seven or eight feet up with plaited folds of 
red cloth, widening from the base to the top, where a 
fringe of plants finished them, and gave the effect of red 
bases proportioned to the hight of the columns, of a 
shape that suited them, and yet was effective from its 
coloring. The great beauty of the whole thing was the 
use of electric lights in outlining the arches, in lighting 
the names of the Presidents along the walls, and the way 
little lights clustered among the plants and shrubs that 
were placed at regular intervals along the balustrades of 
the galleries. These little lights were very beautiful, 
like clusters of great tropic fireflies among plants that 
would be their native haunts if they were actual insects. 

The weather was cold and blustering, but fortunately 
not accompanied with falling snow. The fireworks of 
Monday evening were not very fine, but called out a 





great crowd of people, who patiently waited in the cold | 
to see them. 

The President and Mrs. Cleveland commenced house- 
keeping the Saturday evening of the inauguration. 
President Harrison and Mrs. McKee left the White 
House about three o’clock, and went to Mr, Wana- 
maker's, and from there started for Indianapolis, which 
latter city gave him a welcome it warmed one’s heart to 
read of. Mrs. McKee, I am told, took a pride in leaving 


the White House in the exquisite order that would have 
been Mrs. Harrison’s care had she lived. 


ARTIST CLUB EXHIBITIONS IN PARIS. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 


Tus is the moment when the doors of the two principal 
artists’ clubs are thrown hospitably open, and all are in- 
vited to come in and gaze at the good things therein exhib- 
ited. When I say “all” I mean the adjective to be taken 
in a qualified sense, as when we say ‘‘all Paris was at the 
opera,”? meaning a few hundreds out of the two millions of 
inhabitants. Of these two clubs the best show is certainly 
this year to be seen at the Cerclede VUnion Artistique, 
or VEpatant, as it is called in the slang of the day. So, 
naturally, it is the one which is attracting the largest num- 
ber of visitors. Crowds flock there every afternoon, and as 
the gallery and hall are not very spacious the footmen in 
attendance have every now and then to close the doors, in 
spite of the protestations of the smartly dressed people left 
out inthe cold. Thereis nodoubt that society hasa partiality 
for gratuitous entertainments. Invitation cards have been 
distributed with a lavish hand, and as they can be used any 
number of times, and admit any amount of people as one 
party, it is easy to imagine the crush. 

At these exhibitions we often see far more interesting 
work by great artists, than at the Salon, where size, origi- 
nality of subject and the desire to make a sensation, is 
often painfully evident. Here they are not painting for the 
public, but for themselves and their brother artists, and 
charming, delicate and subtle little pictures find their 
place where they would be entirely lost at the Palais de 
Vilndustric. There is an absolute dearth of the startling 
at the Hpatant, and portraits are in the majority ; the one 
by Machard, noted in the catalog as the portrait of the Mar- 
quise de R (Marquise des Reaux), is one of the best. 
The blonde head is turned so as to present the features 
almost in profile; the arms, incased in long black gloves, 
hang listlessly against the black velvet robe ; there is no 
spot of color, save a yellow rose fastened in the lace fichu. 

In Carolus Duran’s exhibit many people fancied they 
recognized Miss Lee Robbins; it is not the talented Ameri- 
can artist, however, but her Doppelgiinger, Mademoiselle 
de Gosselin. As is usual with Duran one stands in amazed 
admiration at the wonderful texture painting—the peculiar 
blush of shot velvet, pink with a mother-of-pearl sheen in 
it, is rendered in most masterly manner; the face is sweet 
and lovable, if a little tiresome and suggestive of the old 
keepsake beauties. For the first time on record, I believe, 
the same artist shows us a landscape, “ Un Soir dans 
UOise’’; it is interesting, of course, coming from him. The 
sunset is of a very violent description, but it may be true 
nevertheless. Nature is often stranger than art, especially 
in the matter of sunsets: whether art is right in attempting 
to fix such freaks on canvas is another question. 

The prettiest bit of genre painting is by Paul Thomas. 
Inadimly lit room a girl is playing, while through the 
open window one catches a glimpse of a verdant garden. 
luisa delightful interior; all the auxiliaries—the bric-a- 
brac of a lady’s favorite retreat—are rendered with dainty 
precision, tho without undue prominence. The general 
effect is one of sun and shadow, the details maintaining 
their proper places. 

Adan, who is much addicted to solitary figures, has 
painted a young woman in the checkered shade of a park. 
I lameng shows a fine portrait of his wife. 

There are two small landscapes—views in the neighbor- 
hood of Plombitres—by the veteran Frangais, a weird 
sweep of moor dotted with fir trees by René Billotte, a 
view of Mentone from the sea by Dauphin, and a meadow 
by Le Poittevin. 

There is, of course, the usual number of terribly ama- 
teurish compositions, contributed by men who have con- 
trived to become members of the club and so cannot very 
well be excluded; but most of these have been so mercirully 
skyed that one need not vex one’s soul by looking at them. 

Artists cannot always choose their sitters, and it is evident 
that Bonnat found Madame LL. C. d’A’s back more interest- 
ing than her face (I must not be indiscreet in this case and 
givethe name), and he has laid himself out very extensively 
on her shoulders, but at the same time has invested them 
with a strange chalky quality which is far from attractive. 
Altogether I much prefer Chartran’s picture of Madame 
Thouvenel, a pretty, piquant little woman. Her dress- 
maker has done well by her, and the artist has done justice 
to the dressmaker as well as to the model, so all three 
must be content ; the white satin robe with its silver em- 
broidery and sable shoulder straps is a charming creation 
most charmingly executed. 

Morot has painted a manof the Rothschild type—blue 
eyes, hooked nose, gray russet hair, and exceedingly 
dandified clothes. As a picture it is uninteresting, save 
to the sitter’s personal friends, but is all the same exceed- 
ingly clever ; the hands alone area study. Very clever too 
is the big, burly man in a white waistcoat, by Cormon, but 
it seems almost a waste of good work to throw it away upon 
such an unprepossessing subject. Perhaps the best pic- 
ture, undoubtedly the best portrait, is that of a lady, 
Mademoiselle Fauche, by Gervex. It is natural to suppose 
that in this case the artist was more than usually inspired 
as Mademoiselle Fauche has become by this time Madame 
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Gervex. Everything in the composition is harmonious ; 
there is not one jarring note. The face is beautiful and 
sympathetic, the figure graceful, the costume of pale yel- 
low and green silk, most happily chosen ; she is standing, 
the fingers of the left hand resting on the marble top of an 
Empire table, on which is a glass of yellow tulips and a 
red bound volume, which provides a welcome little flash 
of warm color. 

The second club, called the Volney, because situated in 
the street of that name, is, for some inexplicable reason, 
considered not so chic as the Epatant, and it has 
not this year a balance of artistic merit to make up for 
the want of sccial smartness. Yet there is one portrait 
there of greater importancethan any shown by the rival 
gallery. This is Benjamin-Constant’s ‘‘ La Maitresse de 
UV Empire’—a nude figure, that of a dusky Oriental, seated 
on a warble thronein the center of a Byzantine hall; the 
gauzy drapery interwoven with threads of gold, has 
slipped almost to her feet. The eyes, large, dark and rest- 
less, look forth from the canvas with that fascinating 
ulitter which only Constant knows how to produce, Bou- 
guereau exhibits another of his semi-draped figures, a girl 
startled by a moth which has settled on her shoulder, per- 
fectly drawn and perfectly uninteresting in its simpering 
inanity. Small portraits are in great favor just now, and 
several artists of world-wide reputation have contributed 
such to the Volney, among others, Lefebre, Van Beers, 
Wrerks, Rixens, and Bastien Lepage. Rixens shows a 
charming little portrait of a child ina big Leghorn hat 
and green frock trimmed with rich lace. 

Doucet’s ‘‘ Reverie ” is really the portrait of a young lady 
in a sunbonnet, seated beneath a veranda, and is very 
soft and pleasing. To my mind a picture of this size and 
styleis far preferable to the large three-quarter and full- 
length portraits which often become embarrassing to the 
possessor, and when hung in any ordinary room are apt to 
make their presence aggressively felt. 

We miss this year the usual contributions of fish and 
fruit by Bergeret, and his interior of an old kitchen hardly 
makes up for their absence. Still it is interesting, with its 
half-dozen cooks busy over their stewpans and sauces, 

The best study of still life in the room is by Cesbron, 
who has painted a dish of steaming potatoes, which are 
absolutely appetizing in their mealy realism. There is no 
lack of tableaux de genre to tempt amateurs ; among the 
best a group of Oriental women on a terrace at Tanagra, 
by Maignan, the artist who obtained the prix @Whonneur 
last year at the Salon, and whose pictures have hitherto 
been measured by yards not inches, « 

Henri Martin has also put the curb on for once, in the 
matter of size at any rate. He shows a shadowy “ Christ 
at the Fountain,’’ which can be called little more than a 
study or project for a picture. 

Grolleron, the last arrivé, tho by no means the least 
among military painters, has a delightful little picture of 
soldiers preparing their soup. The figures are fresh and 
full of life, while the landscape is handled with a delicacy 
and precision equaling that of Meissonier or Detaille. 

Vibert has pictures at both the Eypatant and the Volney ; 
the ‘‘ Escalade” at the latter exhibition shows us the 
lower extremities of a Spanish muleteer who had climbed 
the wall which separates him from his sweetheart. We 
have to imagine the young woman, as well as the upper 
half of the man. This artist’s one device is to excite the 
hilarity of the public, and if one can raise a smile, well and 
good ; but the joke is no longer merely feeble when made 
at the expense of Church dignitaries, and besides being in 
bad taste, the sorry situation is so obviously impossible. 
Cardinals are not in the habit of scaling rocks while clad 
in their full pontifical robes. In the same artist’s im- 
portant water color, too, tho one cannot but admire the 
technic, the subject is deplorable—a fat and jovial church- 
man listening at a telephone, which apparently puts him 
in communication with some entertainment as amusing as 

it is risqué ; so, at least, one is led to suppose by the ripple 
of laughter on the broad, sensual lips and the twinkle in 
the beady eyes. 

Benjamin-Constant also shows a large and important 
drawing—a study of an Eastern woman. Maurice Leloir’s 
portrait of Dumas, whom a winged genie is crowning with 
laurel, is another of those highly finished aquarelles. For 
my part, I prefer water color when it does not aim at pro- 
ducing an effect like oil-color; as, for instance, in the 
beautiful and most highly artistic landscapes of Har- 
pignies, the odd corners of Versailles, old Paris and Rome, 
delineated by P. Pujol, Zuber, and Escalier; the views of 
Clive-clad hills or groves of cypress and mimosa, by Monte- 
hard and Dauphin, the two artists par excellence of the 
sunny South ; the green Norman apple orchards by Yon, 
or the cool bits of river scenery by Yourdain and Moreau, 

Havre, FRANCE, 








Sanitary. 
THE DEATH RATE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


A RECENT analysisuf the vital statistics of the city made 
by Dr. Lracy, of the Health Board, shows that the death 
rate of the Third Ward (west of Broadway below Cham- 
bers Street), containing only 1,300 of population, has a 
death rate of only 16.95. It is mainly a region of business 
building:, and the only people who really live there are 
stalwart janitors and watchmen, with their families. 

Surprising as it is, the next lowest is found in the Tenth 
Ward, which is bounded by Division, Rivington, and Nor- 
folk Streets and the Bowery. It is the banner tenement 
house section of the city. There may be a dozen houses in 
which less than three families live,but most of the dwellings 
are“ double decker” tenements, holding each from twenty 
tosixty families. Children swarm like bees, apd it is proba- 
bly the most densely populated spot in the United States— 
Perhaps on the globe. Its death rate, even with its 60,000 

Ussian Jews and Germans, is but 18,73, the second lowest 


Now comes fa genuine surprise to any one who has not 
studied the reason why of those things, and that is, that in 
the Nineteenth Ward, comprising the region east of Sixth 
Avenue, between Fortieth and Eighty-sixth Streets, the | 
rate is 21.82 This territory has in it many “ palatial” 
homes, but probably more of re::ted houses—many of them 
occupied as those boarding houses, which transform this 
region into a vast camp in the winter. 

The very worst wards are the First, with a rate of 35.02, 
and the Fourth, with its rate of 36.80—both down-town, 
east side and waterside regions—and the Fourteenth, 
which is west of Washington Square below Fourteenth 
Street; this one gives us a climax for the death rate of 
36.84. 

Why are these things so? A glance at a ward-map 
at once shows one common feature to 
familiar with these blighted regions. 
mos'ly innecent of what may be called the tene- 
ment-house regeneration. They are fitted with the 
same class of structures that preceded the tenement house, 
that calls for, and has had, proper sanitary inspection, 
Law, even imperfectly administered, has done much to save 
life through the wholesome building acts that have been 
enacted largely through the persistent agitation of the 
sanitarians, who have proved that “ healthful homes make 
hea'thy people.” But what shall be said of the kid-glove 
and silk-stocking district ? Such an inspection as the Bos- 
ton Board of Health set on foot in 1877, to learn the defects 
and neglects in the average dwelling house, would probably 
help toa solution. Their investigation “ took in ’’ houses 
on Beacon Street, supposedly well-cared-for, middle-class 
homes, of which the city has many, and many of which are 
to be found in the Nineteenth Ward, They found that 55 
per cent. had defective plumbing, 78 per cent. defective 
trapping. Inthe most fashionable region only half the 
houses had efficient traps—the one sure barrier against 
sewer gas. Vigorous searching out and remedying 
of common sanitary defects added to pure water and 
good sewerage bas brought down the death rate in Boston 
from thirty-two to twenty in the thousand. A prominent 
physician lately engaged apartments in a house in the 
Niueteenth Ward under discussion, which had all the 
plumbing thoroughly renewed before he went in ; but the 
tearing out of the old plumbing showed every trap to be 
obstructed by bits of sponge, rags and burned matches! 
Landlords have not yet learned that it is just as wicked 
to kill by invisible gases as by powder and ball, and house- 
holders wince when an intelligent plumber, microscope in 
hand, shows a pipe—best of its kind when made—honey- 
combed with tiny holes, eaten out by the corrosive prod- 
ucts of the city sewer, but which are large apertures 
when compared with the diseased germs of which it takes 
6,000 to reach across a pin’s head. Dreadful as the tenemen’ 
house seems to the comfortable citizen, able to afford an 
isolated house all to himself, let us give thanks for the 
good it does do, and hope for all the desirable improve- 
ments that will raise it to the plane of the model houses— 
that form adream of all the humane sanitarians. The 
figures on which the above deductions are founded are for 
1892. 
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....Many imagine that grip is altogether a modern dis- 
ease; but the student of medical history soon learns that 
the same disease has visited and revisited the earth. In 
1647 Governor Winthrop makes the following record : 

“An epidemical sickness was through the country among 

Indians and English, French and Dutch. It took them like a 
cold and light fever with it. Such as bled and took cooling 
drinks died; those who took comfortable things for most part 
recovered, and that in afew days. Wherein a special providence 
of God appeared, for not a family nor but few persons escaping 
i”? 
One of its victims was the Rev. Thomas Hooker, of Hart- 
ford, and his friend, the Rev. Samuel Stone, gives such a 
minute and vivid account of his symptoms as to leave no 
doubt of the nature of the malady. He had preached one 
Sunday and was dead before the next, and his people 
imagined that they had felt a great oppression and “ heavi 
ness”? (closeness) of the air in the church on the last Sab- 
bath of his life. Perhaps the weather was unwholesome, 
and perhaps this was am ex-post-facto imagining. 


Diblical Research 
THE APOSTOLICUM CONTROVERSY—A 
RESUME. 

THE great controversy on the Apostles’ Creed, which has 
for months been in the forefront of public prominence in 
Protestant Germany has rapidly become a biblical and 
exegetical discussion. The claims of the adyanced school 
to the effect that the eternal precedence of the divine na- 
ture of Christ and his birth from a virgin were not a part 
and portion of the original proclamation of Christianity, 
and therefore its presence in the Apostles’ Creed is a rock 
of offense, has called forth most determined replies on the 
part of conservative scholars. Probably no controversy of 
recent date so clearly exhibits the ‘ chasm,’’ to use a word 
of the late lamented Delitzsch, which exists between the 
liberal and the positive schools in the Fatherland. As the 
statements of the former are representative of the results 
claimed by their biblical scholarship in regard to this mat- 
ter, the words of their protagonist, Professor Harnack, are 
worthy of close reading. He says: 

“That the statement ‘ born of the Holy Ghost and of the Virgin 
Mary’ does not belong to the original Gospel promulgation is one 
of the most firmly settled results of historical research. For (1) 
it is not found in any of the Epistles of the Apostle Paul, and in 
act not in any of the New Testament Epistles; (2) it is certainly 
not found in Mark, and it isdoubtful whether it is found in St. 
John; (3) it is also wanting in the original documents which 
formed the common source of our Matthew and Luke gospels; 


(4) the genealogies of Christ, found in these two gospels, do not 
trace Christ’s descent to Mary but to Joseph; (5) all four gospels 





in the whole city. 


testify—two of them immediately and two of them mediately— 





that the original announcement of Christ’s character and 
mission dates from his baptism. As certain as it is 
that the birth of Jesus from the Holy Ghost and the 


Virgin Mary was as early as the middle of the second cen- 
tury, and indeed at the beginning of it, a fired part and portion of 
the Church’s tradition, so certain it alsois, that it was not taught 

in the original [unwritten] Gospel announcements. The latter 
began with Jesus Christ, the Son of David according to the flesh 

the Son of’ God according to the spirit (cf. Rom. 1: 3, 4); or, 
what was the same, with the baytism of Jesus by John and the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon the former. The fact that in the 
Apostles’ Creed the sonship of David, the baptism and the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon Jesus has been omitted, and in 
the place thereof the birth from the Holy Ghost and the Virgin 
Mary has been substituted—this, as compared with the original 
character of the Gospel was an innovation, which shows that 
this symbol does not come to us from the earliest dates, as little 
as the Gospels of Matthew and Luke represent the earliest stages 
of Gospel history. 

“Itcan be demonstrated that the expression ‘only begotten 
Son of God’ was not understood by the Church of the second 
century as was done later and is done now. Whenever at that 
time Christ is called a ‘son,’ and it is said of him that he* was 
born,’ the reference is always to the historical Christ [i.e , Christ 
as a human being], and to his appearance on the stage of history. 
Only later did the speculating Christian apologetical writers and 
Gnostic theologians interpret these words in a different sense 
and found in them an expression of the relation of the prebis- 
toric Christ to God. Later on the whole two-nature theory was 
put into these words, and the expression ‘the only begotten Son’ 
was regarded as signifying the divine nature, which later on 
assumed a human nature.” 

Naturally exegetical and historical propositions of this 
kind have provoked energetic replies from conservative and 
positive pens, and the whole matter has led to a renewed 
investigation of the biblical and historical basis of this 
portion of the venerable Apostles’ Creed. Among the 
direct replies to Harnack, that of the New Testament lexi- 
cographer, Cremer, of Greifswald, is the most valuable. 
Itis entitled “ Zum Kampf um das Apostolicum,” and 
several editions have already appeared. Cremer shows 
that the whole historical basis of the liberal hypothesis is a 
misinterpretation of well-known facts. The fact that the 
Apostles’ Creed in its present wording is from the second 
century, and the various stages it passed through to attafn 
its presentshape, has been known tor decades chiefly through 
the researches of those conservative and confessional 
leaders, the late Professor Caspari, of Christiania, and the 
late Professor Zezschwitz, of Erlangen. That these facts 
signify that previous to the present formulation of the 
creed, the belief in the virgin birth of Jesus Christ was 
neta part of the fixed faith of the Church is an abuse of the 
argumentum ex silentio. This becomes all the clearer when 
the biblical basis of the doctrine is examined. Cremer 
maintains decidedly that there is direct scriptural war- 
rant for it even outside of the introductory chapters to 
Matthew and Luke, and refers chiefly to John 8: 58; 16: 
28; and 17:5. Then the biblical basis, also in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, are abundant, even if they be not direct. Itis 
clearly shown that the whole system of New Testament 


| teachings, also that of St. Paul, proceeds from the premises 


of the supernatural and divine, as also the sinless character 
of the founder of this faith. Both Cremer, and also Frank, 
in hisadmirable discussion of the question in the Introduc- 
tion to the January number of the Neue Kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift(pp.1-19), make thisa point of special prominence, and 
alsoshow thatit was the most natural thing in the world that 
a reputed or full and e2-professo treatment of this subject 
was not called for at that stage in the establishment of the 
Church. The thing itself was, however, everywhere pres- 
ent, and without this presupposition the primitive history 
of Christianity becomes an enigma which is beyond solu- 
tion. his historical feature of the problem is treated in a 
most masterly way by Zahn, in his “ Das apostolische 
Symbolum, eine Skizze seiner Geschichte und eine Prij- 
ung seiner Inhalts.” With a singular acumen the learned 
New Testament specialist traces especially this doctrine 
contained in the “ Born of the Holy Ghost and of the Vir- 
gin Mary” up to the apostolic era All three defenders— 
and they are representative of the best conservative re- 
search in this line—point out the fact that in reality there 
is between the two schools not a difference in regard to 
historical facts but of principles in regard to the 
doctrine of the person of Christ. Analyzed to rock-bot- 
tom fact the controversy is by then—and undoubtedly 
quite correctly—regarded as a new phase of the never-end- 
ing struggle between faith and unfaith. Cremer directly 
charges and proves that Harnack has not the biblical con- 
ception of the nature and person of Christ, and Frank sees 
in it a new evidence of the correctness of the old dictum 
de principiis non disputandum est. Cremer proposes a 
revision of the second article of the Apostolicum on the 
basis of the exegetical and historical standpoint of the lib- 
eral school. It is this: 

* I believe in Jesus Christ, born of a woman, chosen (erkoren) to 
be the Son of God, who was anointed by the Holy Ghost, who in 
the Gospel proclaimed peace as the friend of the poor and the 
sick, of the publicans and the sinners, whose life was pure love. 
Then, he was betrayed by one of his disciples, by all of whom he 
was then deserted, was rejected by his people, was crucified in 
the name of the highest earthly power, died, was buried (arose 
from the dead), was exalted to the right hand of God.” 


After the manner of Caspari, Cremer traces back the A pos- 
tolicum to the baptismal formula existing from the begin- 
ning in the Church, in which the faith in Jesus Christ as 
the Son of God is clearly proclaimed. Particularly does 
he show that Harnack’s attack is really not based upon 
historical grounds—concerning the facts of which there is 
no practical controversy—but upon grounds of faith in 
Christ as the Son of God and the Savior of mankind. 

These, too, are the central thoughts in Grau’s excellent 
discussicn in Beweis des Glaubens (January, 1893, pp. 1-23). 
Both exegetically and historically the traditional views are 
here defended, the New Testament argument, based upon 
a critical estimate of the sources, being especially good. 
Of course only the Apostles’ Creed in its oldest, t.¢., the Ro- 
man, form is here under consideration. This, as is agreed 
upon by all, was tue following : 
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“I believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ his 
only begotten Son, our Lord, who was born of the Holy Ghost 
and of Mary the Virgin, was crucified under Pontius Pilate, was 
buried, arose again on the third day, ascended to Heaven, and 
sits at the right hand of the Father, from thence he shall come 
to judge the living and the dead; and in the Holy Ghost, a holy 
Churcb, Forgiveness of Sins, Resurrection of the Flesh.” 


» 
> 





....In addition to the valuable aids for the study of the 
Book of Enoch previously mentioned, a new Hebrew trans- 
ation of this, the most important inter-Testament Apoc- 
alypse, has just left the press. It is the work of Dr. Gold- 
schmidt, and is entitled “ Das Buch Henoch aus dem 
Aethiopischen in die urspriinglich hebriische Abfassungs- 
sprache zurtickttbersetzt. This is not the first time this 
book has appeared in Hebrew ; but the version made some 
twenty years ago, like the Hebrew translations of the 
Koran, and similar works, was made for literary and not 
for critical purposes. The present version is done for the 
purpose of enabling the student better to understand the 
Book and proceeds on the method adopted in other cases. 
Before the discovery of the Greek text of the Shepherd of 
Hermas, a German scholar, for critical purposes, attempted 
to reconstruct the lost Greek text from the Latin render 
ings, and the discovery of the Greck text at a later date 
showed that he had been successful to a noteworthy de- 
gree. Sometimes the method has not been applied without 
due caution, as in the case of Dr. Biesenthal, the noted 
Jewish convert and scholar, who sought to find the key to 
the didiculties of the Epistle to the Hebrews by translating 
this letter into what he claimed to be the original lan- 
guage, namely the Hebrew. A special difficulty in the 
case of the Book of Enoch is owing to the fact that the 
Ethiopic version has not come directly from the Hebrew 
but through the medium of the Greek It seems to be 
now generally acknowledged that the former and not the 
lat’er is the original language of this book. 


Nareviewin Nature of De Varigny’s ‘“ Experimental 
Evolution,” wherein the author states that ‘ta kitten 
which has never seen a dog is afraid from the first moment 
it perceives one,’ Professor Morgan remarks that it is by 
no means universally true that a kitten which has never 
seen a dog is afraid from the first moment it perceives one. 
Mr. Spalding dves indeed describe how *' the smell of his 
hand with which he had been fondling a dog set. four blind 
kittens pufling and spitting in a most comical fashion.” 
But another observer writes that a young kitten with 
which he experimented ‘took eight days to connect the 
smell or odor of his hand with the thing—dog.”’ Hudson 
in his ‘‘ Naturalist in La Plata” shows that young birds 
afford little evidence of instinetive fear of particular ene- 
mies; and Professor Morgan’s experiments with young 
chicks lead me to believe that “they have no instinctive 
knowledge of the things of this world.’”’ Such observations 
lead him to ‘look with suspicion on any arguments for the 
transmission of acquired characters based on supposed in- 
stinctive knowledge of things.’’ But to this conclusion we 
would m tke the objection that certain other physical, path- 
vlogical and mental traits are not inherited at birth, but 
are then latent, and become developed later on in life, after 
the expiration perhaps of months or years. Many anatom- 
ical characteristics are not present in the embryo, but ap- 
pear just before birth, as the egg-burster of the larval flea: 
and so the differences in the caterpillar at different molts, 
and the differences in chrysalis characters, as well as those 
of the butterfly are inherited at different periods of life, 
the germs being latent or indifferent at other times, 
But this does not forbid the idea that they may at first 
have been characters acquired during the lifetime of some 
primitive caterpillar. Aud so it may be with mental 
traits. At first the chick or any young bird is so well pro- 
tected by its parent that it needs no sense of fear, this 
sense awakening a few days or weeks later, when it be 
comes more venturesome, and apt to stray away from its 
mother and go into contact with its natural enemies. 
There are diseases of infancy, of youth, of the period of 
puberty, of middle and of advanced life, and there are cor- 
responding periods of mental activity and susceptibility to 
mental impressions. We don’t expect acouple to fall in 
love with each other in their babyhood,or necessarily in their 
early youth. Certain studies are adapted to certain ages. 
A child can learn to count with its fingers before it can 
read or write. Why should we expect a’child less than a 
day or two old to show fear at any object at all? To deny 
that some characters are acquired during one’s lifetime, 
orat least that the tendency to the acquisition of such char- 
acters is acquired, which may appear in a succeding gener 
ation, is to remove any basis for the evolution of any char- 
acters. In fact, we need many more careful observations 
on the psychical actionsof young animals, repeated at dif- 
ferent and successive ages, before any general statement 
can beaccepted. And such observations as these could be 
made at an experimental institute such as De Varigny has 
planned. Many such observations could be made at our 
experimental agricultural stations. 

....The successful manufacture of sodium peroxid is an 
important technical achievement. This substance, which 
has hitherto been known only as a laboratory chemical, is 
now about to be produced on a large scale. It contains a 
large amount of oxygen very loosely bound, and hence 
when dissolved in dilute acids gives at once a strong solu- 
tion of hydrogen peroxid, one of the most valued bleaching 
agents. While barium peroxid, which at present is the 
source of hydrogen peroxide, contains & per cent. of active 
oxygen, sodium peroxide contains 20 per cent. The pro 
duction of this substance, at a relatively low price, will be 
of great importance in the textile industry, as hydrogen 
peroxid is now largely used in the bleaching of animal 
fibers. 

...-A wave of wasp life is described in Naturv, by Mr. G. 
W. Peckham, of Milwaukee. In July, 1886, great numbers 





of yellow jackets and hornets appeared. In his neighbor- 
hood he knew of forty-seven nests. Allowing 1,500 wasps 
to a nest—a very low estimate for that season of the year— 
this gave over 75,000 wasps. The cause of the increase in 
the number of wasps was a genera! one, as it acted on three 
species. The winter of 1886-’87 was not especially severe, 
but the following summer only four nests were found after 
careful search, and everybody asked ‘‘ What has become of 
the wasps ?” 


....In a report on the mining industries of South Africa 
Mr. Bennett H. Brough said that since 1867, when the 
diamond fields were first discovered, there have been ex- 
ported from Cape Colony more than fifty million carats 
of diamends weighing more than ten tons, and the value 
of which approaches nearly $357,000,000, 


School and College. 


PRESIDENT GUNSAULUsS, of the Armour Institute, 
Chicago, has issued a prospectus of this new educational 
ins itution, It is explained that the management of the 
Institute consists of the President and the Associated 
Council, the Faculty and the Board of Instrvction. Its 
school organization centers about a scientific academy. 
There is one regular course fer the first year in this acad- 
emy, the requirements for admission being about the same 
as those for the best public high schools, Jt will be open to 
boys and girls above the age of fourteen. About this 
academy are grouped a school of English, a school of 
Librarians, aschool of Mathematics, a school of Chemis- 
try, a school of Electricity, a school of Mechanical Engi- 
ne‘ ring, a school of Physics, a school of American History 
and Politics, a school of Domestic Sciences, a Kindergarten 
College, and a school of Fine Arts, Mechanical Drawing 
and Architecture. Those who pursue a regular course in 
the academy can choose also elective work in one of these 
schools, so that they may begin to fit themselves for a pro 
fession at an earlier age than is usual. Graduates of the 
academy will be offered additional courses in such of the 
schools as they may select. The president of the institute 
is Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus; Thomas C. Roney is Pro- 
fessor of English: Victor C. Aderson, Professor of Mathie - 
matics; James C, Foye, Professor of Chemistry; W. M. 
Stine, Professor of Electricity. There is also a full corps 
of instructors. It is announced that the social work of 
the institute will develop into an evening school with lec- 
ture systems and social clubs, similar to those of Arnold 
Toynbee. 


....At the spring meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Rutgers College, last week, it was announced that a plan 
had been accepted for a combined military drill room and 
gymnasium, The new building is given to the college by 
Robert F. Ballentine, a wealthy brewer, of Newark. The 


building is to be of brick, two and a half stories high and * 


one hundred feet square. Property has also been acquired 
by the trustees for the use of the preparatory school. The 
attendance of students at the college is the largest in its 
history. 


....Among the laws passed by the Ffty-second Congress 
was one for the relief of William and Mary College, Va. It 
makes an appropriation of $64,000 *‘to reimburse said col- 
lege for the destruction of its buildings and other property 
destroyed without authority by soldiers of the United 
States during the War.”’ In the Senate Senator Hoar was 
one of the most active advocates of the bill. 


Charities. 


THE will of the late William V. Lippincott, of Phila- 
delphia, shows that a large amount of money has been left 
to different charitable purposes. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church of St. Matthias receives $30,000, and in addition the 
trustees receive $3,500 in trust, the income to be applied to 
the rental of the pew formerly occupied by Mr. Lippincott. 
The hospital of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Phila- 
delphia receives $15,000, and $5,000 are given to each of the 
following institutions: House of Rest for the Aged ; Me- 
morial Hospital and House of Mercy of St. Timothy’s 
Church, Roxborough ; Sheltering Arms of the Protestant 
Kpiscopal Church ; Philadelphia Protestant Episcopal City 
Mission; in trust for the use of the Home for Consump- 
tives, Chestnut Hill; Philadelphia Home for Incurables ; 
Home of the Merciful Savior for Crippled Children, West 
Philadelphia ; St. Christopher's Hospital for Children ; 
Kensington Hospital for Women ; Northern Home for Des- 
titute Children; Church Home for Children; Northern 
Dispensary; Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble- 
minded Children ; Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb; House of Refuge, and Bethesda Children’s Chris- 
tian Home, Chestnut Hill. In the event of the estate ex- 
ceeding the bequests, the will directs that 35,000 each be 
given the Merchants’ Fund, Philadelphla Protestant Epis- 
copal City Mission, Pennsylvania Hospital for Sick and 
Injured, and Pennsylvania Hospital for Insane. The bal- 
ance, if there be any, will revert to the Hospital of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Philadelphia. 


. 

....The annual meeting of the Grant Monument <Asso- 
ciation, heid recently, shows that the total number of sub- 
scribers whose names are furnished is 17,118; the number 
of separate coins, bills and checks representing probably 
the number of separate contributors, was 47,670, so that 
the total number of contributors is probably about 64,788. 
The individual amounts received range from one cent to 
$5,000: The difference between the subscriptions and the 
actual cash acknowledged in the subscription books will 
be less than $100, showing great thoroughness in the keep- 
ing of the books. The total amount of cash received 
amounted to $399,320.91, an average of about $6.20 for each 





contributor. Of this amount all was furnished by the peo- 
ple of the city of New York except $38,115.20. Adding to 
the above the sum of $107,536.31 the amount turned over 
by the previous administration, the entire cash received 
was $506,857.22. There remains in the hands of the treas- 
urer $476,058.89, which sum, it is expected, will substan- 
tially complete the monument. A small additional amount 
will be required for a suitable sarcophagus and the proper 
embellishment of the crypt in which it will be placed. An 
autographic roll of surviving veterans on imperishable 
pages of parchment paper will be placed in the monument. 


..-An effort is being made to secure Bronx Park and 
establish a Botanic Garden in it. There is a legislative ap- 
propriation of $500,000 conditioned on the raising by the in- 
corporators of $250,000. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has an- 
nounced that six gentlemen have agreed to give $25,000 
each ; that Columbia College subscrib s another $25,000, 
and that there is little doubt of the success of the under- 
taking. Some urge that the sum be raised from $250,000 to 
$1,000,000, that the whole park may be put in the best con 
dition. 


...-Miss Mary P. Nutt, of Nashna, N. H., has left $40,000 
for a building for the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of that city ; $5,000 for the Amherst High School, $4,000 for 
a chime of bells for the First Congregational Society of 
Nashua, $2,000 for the Congregational Society of Amherst, 
and $1,000 for the Protestant Home for Aged Women in 
Nashua. 


....The University of Vermont receives $6,000 from the 
estate of Charles B. Marsh, of Woodstock, Vt.. for the en- 
dowment of scholarships, and $1,000 from Miss Caroline 
Ingersoll, daughter of the famous Burlington pastor, for a 
fountain in the college park. The Flint legacy of $50,000, 
for the endowment of a professorship, was to be paid March 
15th. 


....Mary Patton, late of Philadelphia, has left to the Pres- 
byterian Board of Education $5,000, to the Presbyterian 
Home for Widows and Single Women $500, to the Presby- 
terian Orphanage 3500, and to the Ninth Presbyterian 
Church $1,000 for the debt, to be withheld until the congre- 
gation raise a like sum for the same purpose. 


....The trustees of the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
for Industrial Art in Philadelphia, have received an offer 
of $100,000 from William Weightman, of that city, toward 
the purchase of certain buildings once used as a deaf and 
dumb institute, conditioned on the raising of a like sum 
by the trustees. 


....The late David S. Ingalls, of Buffalo, left $200,000 to 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, $150,000 to the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, $50,000 to the 
Presbyterian Board of Relief for Disabled Ministers, and to 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of Bu ‘Valo $100,000, 


...The German Hospital in- New York City will re- 
ceive $10,000 from the will of Edward H. Just. 








Personals. 


....The late General Beauregard was descended from 
ancient Welsh and French stock. A lord of the former 
nationality named Tider settled in France in the thir- 
teenth century, having been compelled by the persecution 
of Edward the Fair to flee from Englaud. One of his de- 
scendants being restored to favor in the island kingdom 
changed his name to Toutank, and then to Toutant. When 
adaughter of this house three centuries later married the 
Sieux Pair de Beauregard,the family name became Toutant 
de Beauregard. Subsequently the ‘‘de” was omitted. It was 
one of this line who came to Louisiana in the days of Louis 
XVI—Jacques, a commodore of the Royal Navy and a 
Knight of St. Louis. His grandson Jacques married Miss 
Helen Judith de Reggio, whose grandfather, the Cheva- 
lier de Reggio—a near kinsman to the reigning Duke—had 
obtained from Louis XV a company, in reward of his be- 
havior at th eseige of Berg-op-zoom, to which he had ac- 
companied his friend, the Duke of Richelieu, and later was 
sent with his command to Louisiana. From this marriage 
was born Pierre Gustav Toutant Beauregard, the Confed- 
erate general, 


....Some one recently asked Secretary Charles Foster as 
to the result: of his experience in public life and whether, 
after having been Congressman, Governor and Secretary 
of the Treasury, he thought ‘‘the game worth the candle.” 
He replied : 

“I don’t know as it is, in the money way, but it is different if 
you look at it from the higher standpoint that Garfield took. He 
held that the rewards of public life were greater than those of 
money-making. He held the satisfaction of soul, which arises 
from the dealing with great questions, the having the esteem of 
your friends, and the applause of the world as things not to be 
compared with money. I think he was right.” 


....The well-known American painter, Walter Gould, 
who died recently in Florence, Italy, has spent the greater 
part of his life in Europe, devoting attention especially to 
Oriental studies. In 1851 he painted portraits of Kossuth 
and his prominent friends and followers. Afterward, in 
Constantinople, he made portraits of the Grand Vizier 
Reschid and Sir Stratford Canning, the famous English 
Ambassador. He held a high place among painters, and 
his works are well known in Philadelphia as in Europe. 


....One of the interesting incidents in connection with 
the Panama trial in Paris, is the refunding by M. Baihaut 
of the damages and costs which he secured in a libel suit 
in 1888, At that time M. Mariotte, a journalist, accused 
him of accepting Panama money. M. Baihaut denied the 
truth of the accusation, brought his accuser into court to 
vindicate his character, and succeeded not only in obtain- 
ing damages and costs, but in confining M. Mariotte twen- 
ty days in prison. 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENZXUS STEVENSON, 





A CONVICTION that the present period of the season is 
not merely relatively dull, but dull in a strongly individ- 
ual and abstract degree, is certainly something to be argued 
boldly. Even the stranger temporarily within New York’s 
gates feels it, and is not abashed to speak his mind about 
it. Itis undoubtedly true that this city has enjoyed so 
many very highly spiced winters as to its entertainments 
that musical dyspepsia can be admitted as probable, now 
and thea. But musical dyspepsia can be allowed for just 
now in much potentiality, and the aspect of our local pre- 
dicament be not much altered. The autumn began and 
went along with a half-hearted measure of the novel or the 
striking; the winter made only a disappointing show of 
mending the business ; and we are now at a fairly advanced 
date of the spring with no sufficient gain in what is worth 
more than a few sentences of discussion in talking things 


over, or a pretty short shrift in a printed page. One finds ° 


a fresh allegorical meaning in the old journalistic legend 
of the enterprising gentleman who was discovered in camp 
on the side of a long-extinct volcano to which geologists 
gave some chance of an awakening ; and on interrogation 
as to why he chose so curious a solitude, replied that he 
“was sitting around, waiting for something to happen 
there which might be worth writing up in the papers.” 

The Symphony Society of New York gave its fifth con- 
cert last week ; and on Saturday night the Music Hall held 
one of the largest audiences that have graced the Society’s 
performances this season. The program offered as its open- 
ing number Friedrich Smetana’s ‘‘ Overture to a Comedy.” 
Its composer is so rarely mentioned on our programs that 
neither his name nor his works can be counted as known in 
New York. Smetana died at a ripe age, in 1884, after 
achieving a prominent position in his native country, Bohe- 
mia, and in its national music. His career as a composer 
and conductor was continuously industrious and became 
particularly identified with Prague. This overture stands 
among his later scores of significance, if not as his last one; 
a brilliant, bustling, piece of writing, quaintly fantastic in 
some of its pronounced Bohemian themes, full of humorous 
and sharply effective contrasts and proof of a vigorous mas- 
tery of the orchestra. It is rather a curio; but it will bear 
occasional repetition better than many such exotics. Two 
other novelties proved even more acceptable as to musical 
traits, tho their value in aconcert of the class might be 
challenged, a ‘‘ Serenade ” and a ‘‘ Theme with Variations ”’ 
from the ‘‘ Namouna” ballet of Lalo—charming in cleverly 
suggested Orientalism and in beauties of instrumentation, 
The symphony of the concert was T'schaikofsky’s Fourth 
one, the third movement of which (Pizzicuto ostinato) has 
become a good deal of a favorite here ; the most agreeable. 
if certainly rather trifling, matter in an exceedingly Russian 
not to say Tartar work,as toits subject matter and its ruzged 
development. In common with more than one other com- 
poser just now much before the world, Mr. Tschaikofsky 
reminds one of a great painter, a wonderful and audacious 
colorist, who cannot or will not draw. The concert’s soloist 
was Mr. Paderefski. He played Schumann’s Concerto in 
A minor, and he played it magnificently. Into familiar 
figures and phrases of a work that is no more exempt than 
are other great and perennial ones from the ill-fortune of 
becoming hackneyed, he put such new expressiveness, 
along with so consummately easy and certain a virtuosity, 
that its letter and its spirit became as new things to one’s 
ears. The pianist’s additional numbers, received as usual 
with vast favor by his auditors, were Schumann’s “ Nach- 
stick,” the gossamer-like Paganini-Schumann Etude 
(wherewith he recently so stirred up one of his afternoon 
audiences), his obbligato contribution one of Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies, and as an encore Chopin’s ‘* Berceuse.”’ 
The work of the Society’s excellent orchestra, under Mr. 
Damrosch, was admirably solid and marked by great 
nicety except as to a want of delicate precision due to the 
long, flourishing figure for the strings beginning the Sme- 

tana overture, and the same lack in the movement of 
the Tschaikofsky Symphony, previously mentioned. 

As to other incidents that marked the week, it is to be 
noted that Tuesday evening brought the fifth (and next to 
the last) chamber-music concert of the Symphony String 
Quartet, at the head of which is Mr. Adolf Brodsky, with 
a program of Schumann, Beethoven and Haydn, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Sherwood, the Boston pianist assisting. On 
Wednesday night took place an interesting concert arranged 
by Mr. Walter Petzet, a young Munich pianist lately become 
aresident of our city, the program offering a number of 
compositions by Mr. Petzet, instrumental and vocal, in- 
terpreted by him with the assistance of Mrs. Theodore 
Toedt, Mr. Johannes Miersch and Mr. Alexander Rihm. 
On Monday, at Albany, was incorporated what may be 
called for short the new Metropolitan Opera House Com- 
pany, now the owner of that piece of property and to take 
upon itself with emphatic promises of success the public 
and private responsibilities of the former emphatically 
burned-out and generally obliterated one. The certificate 
was registered on Tuesday morning. On Wednesday the 
members of the new corporation’s Building Committee 
made a further inspection of the opera’s premises, and it 
is stated that the most important of the internal changes 
to come with the rebuilding—including those alterations 

by which the public are likely to be beneficiaries in accom- 
Modation and convenience—will be fully carried out. 

The program of the current week’s announcements can 
be condensed into a single paragraph. On Tuesday after- 
noon, Miss Bertha Behrens, violinist, will give a concert in 
Hardman Hall, with the help of several artists. Qn Tues- 
day night occurs in the new Hotel Waldorf a concert or- 
ganized for the aid of St. Mary’s Hospital, of this city, in 
which entertainment will assist Mr. Walter Damrosch and 
the Symphony Society’s orchestra, Mr. Johannes Wolff and 
Mr. Joseph Hollman; the affair under highly fashionable 
Patronage. On Thursday evening takes place the last of 





the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s concerts in Chickering 
Hall, the program which Mr. Nikisch gives being the fol- 
lowing: Berlioz’s ‘‘ Carnival Romain” Overture, Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto, Op. 77, the ‘“‘ Forest Sounds” from Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘ Siegfried,” and Tschaikofsky’s Symphony No. 5, in 
E minor. On the same night, at the Casino, will be revived 
the Gilbert-Sullivan comic operetta, ‘‘The Gondoliers”— 
suddenly taken up in the room of Messager’s ‘“ The Bar 
soche,”’ Jately produced with but a moderate success. On 
Friday afternoon in Brooklyn occurs the last public re- 
hearsal of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, through the 
offices of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and on Saturday 
evening the Society’s last concert. The program for both, in 
which soloists will be Mrs. Arthur Nikisch and Mr. T. Ad- 
amofski, offers Mendelssohn’s A major (‘ [talian’’)Sym- 
phony, a ‘‘ Spring Fantasia” by Busoni, for soprano voice 
and orchestra, two movements from Bruch’s Violin Con- 
certo, Berlioz’s arrangement of Weber’s “ Invitation to the 
Waltz,” some songs, and Liszt’s ‘‘ Tasso”’ symphonic-poem. 
At Chickering Hall on Saturday afternoon we shall have 
the closing one of the Kneisel Quartet’s most attractive 
series of chamber music concerts. Also on Saturday after- 
noon, at the Music Hall, is to be heard Mr. Paderefski’s 
fifth pianoforte recital. The Oratorio Society will bring 
forth on Friday afternoon and Saturday nighta novelty, of 
which many good things have been reported in advance, 
the three-part oratorio, or sacred cantata, “St. Francis of 
Assisi,’’ by Edgar Tinel ; a new work on a very large or- 
chestral and choral scale, that has been extremely popular 
in Europe. Several well-known soloists are to take part in 
the production. 

Some time ago the Director of the Utica Musical Con- 
servatory,Mr. Louis Lombard, made an allusion to the study 
of the violin by young women that may very profitably be 
quoted. Mr. Lombard reminded those preparing to take 
up the study of an instrument as follows: 

“The young woman who cannot wade through at least two- 
thirds of a Beethoven sonata is indeed a rara avis. Equally rare 
would be the man who would not admit that he has often been 
bored by the universal accomplishment of piano playing. The 
soothing effect upon the ear produced by even a mediocre violin- 
ist after the gyrations of three or four Liszts in petticoats is suf- 
ficient reason why girls should have another bow on theirstrings. 
In music culture the study of the violin is of prime importance. 
Careful practice upon a stringed instrument refines the ear, and 
trains that organ to a nice perception of tone and intonation. A 
violin can always be tuned perfectly, and at a moment’s notice ; 
this, we all know, cannot be said of the piano. The violin can be 
carried by the player anywhere, thereby saving him the incon- 
venience of performing upon an unfamiliar instrument. Fur- 
thermore, a good violin can be bought for less money than a bad 
piano usually costs. A violinist of moderate attainments can 
touch the hearts of his listeners, while it requires almost a Cho- 
pin or a Liszt to produce asimilar impression with the cold and 
ungrateful pianoforte. The violin, more easily than the piano- 
forte, lends itself tothe production of pathetic effects, Punctil- 
ious mothers should dismiss doubts as to the propriety of their 
daughters playing the violin, for that instrument is already pop- 
ular among women. Even princesses scrape through Kreutzer’s 
studies.” 


Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 











THE Senate promptly confirmed nominations at the 
Cabinet as sentin by the President on Monday, and then 
adjourned till Thursday, to give the President time to 
make other nominations. On its reassembling the follow- 
ing nominations were sent in: 

Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, to be Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

Robert A. Maxwell, of New York, to be Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General. 

Isaac P. Gray, of Indiana, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Mexico. 

Patrick A. Collins, of Massachusetts, to be Consul-General of 
the United States at London. 

James H. Oakley, of Illinois, to be Assistant Surgeon in the 
Marine Hospital Service. Also a number of naval commissions. 


... Secretary Gresham took the oath of office on March 
6th, Colonel Crook, the disbursing officer and notary public 
of the White House, administering the oath. The other 
Cabinet officers took the oath on Tuesday, at the oflice of 
the Secretary of State. The custom has been for one of the 
Justices to visit the different departments in turn to ad- 
minister the oath to the new Secretary in the presence of 
his predecessor, and then leave him in charge. This time 
all gathered together, and Justice Field administered the 
oath to each in turn as they stood around the table. They 
then went to the different offices and commenced their 
duties. 


....On the 9th President Cleveland sent a brief mess.ge 
to the Senate, requesting the return of the Hawaiian treaty 
to the Department of State. At first it was understood as 
indicating hostility, but afterward the impression was 
given that Secretary Gresham having approved of the 
treaty, it was withdrawn merely that some changes might 
be made in its form. At the same time a long statement 
has been published from the deposed Queen of Hawaii, pro- 
testing against the course of Minister Stevens, defending 
her new constitution, and claiming that all the natives 
and many foreigners oppose annexation. 


....Ex-President Harrison had a most cordial reception 
on his arrival at Indianapolis on Monday, March 6th. A 
large party went out nearly to the State line to meet him, 
and in the evening there was a large meeting at the State 
House. Mr. Harrison responded in his usual happy way to 
the addresses of welcome. ‘The next day the House of 
Representatives unanimously adopted a resolution giving 
him a cordial and hearty welcome and congratulating him 
on the high honor he had achieved for himself and the 
State in the Presidential office. 

_...The New Jersey Legislature adjourned March 11th 
without repealing the Race Track Bill, and after passing 


over Governor Werts’s veto a bill taking the nominating 
power out of the hands of Mayor Wanser, of Jersey City. 
A bill was also rushed through prohibiting racing in De- 
cember, January and February. 





FOREIGN. 


....The record of the week in Paris has been full of in- 
terest. It commenced with a vote sustaining the French 
Cabinet on a question of punishing attacks of the press 
upon foreign ambassadors. The next day, however, it was 
decided that a new trial before the Assize Court should be 
commenced of the charges of corruption against a number 
of persons connected with the Panama Lottery, including 
Charles de Lesseps, Marius Fontane, ex-Minister Baihaut 
and others. The trial commenced on the 8th, the room 
beingcrowded. The first of the accused men to be exam- 
ined by the justice was Charles de Lesseps. He briefly 
sketched his duties as connected with the advertising and 
the guarantee syndicate, and told how they came into con- 
nection with M. Herz, who claimed to have great influence 
with the Government, and especially with M. Clemenceau, 
who was likely to be Premier. They became acquainted 
with M. Baihaut through a proposition of the Minister of 
Works to carry through the Lottery Loan Bill. He also 
implicated M. de Freycinet and M. Floquet, reaching them 
through Baron Reinach, to whom between two and five 
million francs were given. ‘The statement created a 
great sensation in the court, which was increased the 
next day by the admission of M. Baihaut that he had 
received the 1,000,000 francs charged. On March 10th M. 
Floquet was called before the court, and it became mani- 
fest that he was unable entirely to clear himself, altho the 
charges against him did not seem to be completely proved: 
so, also, for M. de Freycinet. The testimony of the latter 
was with reference to his advice to Charles de Lesseps to 
yield to the demands of Baron Reinach rather than to any 
reference of use of funds for himself, On the 11th, great 
excitement was occasioned by the resignation of M. Bour- 
geois, the Minister of Justice, and the testimony of M. 
Andrienx with regard to the list of Baron Reinach. This 
resignation endangered the Ribot Cabinet, and there was 
great anxiety on the part of his colleagues for his testi- 
mony to be rendered on the 13th. The general impression 
is that the court is at last going to investigate the matter 
to the full. 


...-The Sultan of Zanzibar died March 6th. According 
to Mohammedan law, the heir to the throne was not his 
son, Kalid, but his nephew, Hamid. As soon as the death 
of the Sultan was known, however, Kalid, who had the 
sympathy of the slave traders, secured admission to the 
palace by a back door, proclaimed himself Sultan, and 
fortified the structure against the English, As the Sultan 
had in 1890 accepted a British protectorate, the British 
officers in charge took a strong detachment of marines, de- 
manded the opening of the palace, and threatened an as- 
sault. At last Kalid was induced to yield, the English 
entered and placed Hamid upon the throne. The Arabs 
flocked in crowds to give their allegiance to the new ruler. 


.... The Chinese Board of Censors have presented charges 
to the Emperor against the former Minister to Russia and 
Germany, now a member of the Council of Foreigo Affairs, 
accusing him of having renounced the rights of the Chinese 
Empire to portions of the Pamir and transferred them to 
Russia, The Russian aggressions in that region have ex- 
cited great irritation in Peking, and it seems probable that 
this man has been marked out as a victim to satisfy pub- 
licclamor. 


.... There was a great fire in Boston, March 10th, involv- 
ing a loss of some lives and over $4,000,000. It was in the 
same section as both the other great fires. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


CONGRESS has adjourned without taking any action on the 
absurd Chinese legislation of last year, which defies decency, vio- 
lates treaty obligations and imperiis great interests, commercial 
and religious. Both parties are to blamein this matter, one con- 
trolling the Senate and the other the House of Representatives ; 
and President Harrison made the mistake of his life in signing 
the bill making wellnigh impossible demands of the Chinese. 
And all this simply to propitiate the demagogs of the Pacific 
slope.—Christian Intelligencer. 

....The men who keep a church in hot water usually enjoy.lib- 
eral salaries, work six or seven months in the year and spend the 
remainder of time in Europe. If Dr. Briggs had been compelled 
to do the work of two or three men in college and preach every 
Sabbath, the world might never have heard of his famous inau- 


gural. A Canadian Presbyterian pastor never publishes anything 
heretical, When he gets through his own work, he is so tired that 
the heresy, if he works up any, has to be confined to his mind,— 


- Canada Presbyterian, 


....Suppose a wealthy and benevolent man wishes to endow 
a school, a hospital, a church; why should he not erect an im- 
proved tenement house which will bring in five per cent. and 
allow this annual income to go to the school or hospital ? Thus 
the endowment works good both ways. Why should not a cor- 
poration which wishes to invest its money do the same thing, 
and thus have the amount of money doing good at both ends ?— 
National Baptist. 


....Most’ of our secular newspapers like to print rare news 
Revivals, mission work, the conversion of sinners, these are 
every-day affairs. Arow ina church, a church scandal, or any- 
thing of the kind so seldom happens that the Sun would as soon 
think of putting the record in its condensing machine as to forget 


to chronicle the celebration of the four oundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America by Columbus.—N. Y. Observer. 

_...Current literature abounds with discussions of the possi- 
bility of effecting some kind of a unionof Protestant bodies. The 
fact is pleasantly significant, whatever the final outcome of these 
discussions may be. On the whole, Christians of all schools are 
nearer together than formerly, and the tendencies warrant the 
belief that they will come still more closely together than now.— 
Morning Star. 








......My teachers have always been more tome than the tasks 
they get. Character isa signet. Influence surpasses instruction. 
The smaller college increases the ratio of the particular man. It 


fosters individuality—every teacher comes to know every student 
—and individuality stimulates decisiveness, frankness, enter- 





prise. The product is hand-made.—Pres. M. W. STRYKER. 
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THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE HAWAIIAN 
TREATY. 


WE doubt not that President Harrison hoped that the 
Senate would, before his term expired, approve the treaty 
with the Hawaiian Islands. But they did not do so, and 
it became a legacy to the new Administration. A serious 
opposition having been raised against concluding the 
treaty, and the treaty not having been considered by the 
present Administration, it was rather to be expected that 
President Cleveland would withdraw it until he had time 
to consider it. He hasdone so, and hehas not done wrong. 
He must know what he is about. Atleast he must sat- 
isfy the critics that he is not acting hastily and unad- 
visedly. 

We do not consider this action of President Cleveland 
as at ail unfriendly to the treaty. We believe he will 
again send it to the Senate, possibly with some minor 
changes, and will warmly approve its passage. We wish 
it could have been adopted without opposition, but the 
opposition having‘arisen we are glad to have all delibera- 
tion exercised, and all necessary and unnecessary cau- 
tion practiced, so that the mouths of all reasonable men 
may be stopped. We cannot hope to stop the mouths of 
unreasonable, chronically captious and suspicious peo- 
ple. Such there are who as soon as anything is sug- 
gested for the honor of this country put the drag on 
every wheel of progress. They have jumped to the 
front row, and the President will give them a courteous 
hearing. 

We suppose a commission will be sent to Hawaii to 
examine the condition of things and learn how com- 
pletely the provisional Goverument represents the popu- 
lation of those Islands. We have been told that the 
white natives may be a unit in approval of annexation, 
but that the colored natives are opposed to it. We do 
not believe it. We think we know the natives well 
enough to understand that they are composed of two 
classes, the one progressive and Christian, and the other 
drunken and enslaved to their kahunas, or witch doctors. 
The former, we understand, side with the missionaries 
and the white natives in desiring annexation ; the latter, 
we understand, side with The New York Herald, The 





little doubt that this commission will, if appointed, pre- 
sent a favorable report, and that favorable action will in 
time be taken. 

But this proposed annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
is in itself a very small thing, and it might be a compar- 
atively indifferent thing if it did not form, to the patriot, 
a part of a comprehensive policy. What do we want 
for our country or for humanity? Have we any ideals 
or ambitions that look beyond what is now accomplished? 
Do we ever long for 

“The parliament of man, the federation of the world” ? 
Or, if we do not look so far forward as Tennyson could 
look sixty years ago, do we feel any such deep honor for 
the principles of our own Government and any such 
faith in its power and its future that we desire to have it 
extended so as to embrace and benefit at least the Conti- 
nent. If we do not want to see a great continental 
nation, if we do not want to be any greater or more 
beneficent, then we do not want this bit of contiguous 
islands. 

For our part—we may as well confess it and thus ex- 
plain our attitude—we so thoroughly believe in the prin- 
ciples of American liberty, and we are so completely 
possessed with a sense of its unifying power, that we not 
only expect, but earnestly desire that this entire conti- 
nent may one day be brought into one national union, 
We will lift not one finger of war to accomplish it. It 
shall be achieved not by our violence, and not by our 
asking ; but it will be achieved, as in this case, by the 
desire and request of the countries about us. 

Think of the armaments of Europe. Think of its 
divided nations. Russia and Germany and France and 
Austria and Italy and England bleeding themselves to 
death with their war taxes and standing armies, and call- 
ing it self-preservation ! Let us suppose the old enmities 
and rivalries forgotten, and all those nations united 
under one parliament and federation of freemen. What 
a revolution of peace and prosperity that would involve ! 
Even in war-cursed, quarrelsome Europe the tendency is 
that way. We have seen Norway and Sweden unite to 
their own advantage, Austria and Hungary become one 
nation ; and it is not too much to hope that we may yet 
see Spain and Portugal, or Germany and Austria make 
che nation. We have seen how, even when annexation 
has been accomplished by war, in a generation an alien 
language and people have, in the case of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, become assimilated and contented. When the 
thrones shall fall we may expect more unions by the 
free will of the people. Then Holland may be willing to 
join Germany, or Belgium France. 

But how vastly more favorable the conditions on this 
continent! We have here one predominant people, 
utterly devoid of warlike ambition. We have north 
and south of us vast territories belonging to friendly 
people, yet not strong enough to make war with us, ter- 
ritories separated from us by no natural barriers, terri- 
tories which by all laws of nature should be one with 
our own. We do not even ask Canada or Mexico to be- 
come one with the United States, but the time is already 
very near when Canada will herself ask to be one with 
us, and the completion of one or another of the inter- 
oceanic canals will before very long raise the same ques- 
tion with the republics the other side of Mexico, The 
policy and the high patriotism—not the small narrow 
policy of selfishness and irresponsible ease, but the large 
policy and patriotism by which Christianity sees in every 
man a brother and tries to make the world one—looks 
forward to embracing the whole continent, by the un- 
compelled will of each of the parts, into one beneficent 
federation or nation; and that will include with it all the 
islands naturally dependent on the continent, whether the 
West Indies in the Atlantic or the Hawaiian in the 
Pacilic. Thomas Jefferson was anxious to have the West 
Indies belong to the United States. We did peaceably 
annex Florida and Louisiana and Alaska. Texas came 
by the free will of its people, but only after a sad war 
with our neighbor Mexico, which brought in California 
as well. The possession of Alaska is a promise of union 
with Canada, and is meaningless without it. 

This is the prophecy and the hope of continental union 
some day, of which the annexation of Hawaii is a part. 
By itself it is little, tho something. It has its own claims, 
and will bring its own minor advantages to our nation. 

But one by one we must fill up the great outlines of the 
future great continental republic, without haste, with- 
out urgency, but understandingly and expectantly. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AND THE RUSH 

FOR OFFICE. 


THE change in the national Administration has natu- 
rally attracted great crowds of office seekers to Wash- 
ington. The old adage that ‘‘To the victors belong the 
spoils,” still holds a strong place, at least in the mind of 
those belonging to the class who desire and expect pub- 
lic office. It seems to them the only natural conclusion 
that the inauguration of a Democratic Administration, 
to succeed a Republican Administration, should be fol- 
lowed by numerous changes in the offices. So they have 
precipitated themselves upon the new Administration, 
and made the first days of the President and his Consti- 
tutional advisers very busy and irksome days. 

They did this when President Harrison took office, 





pester him for positions during the remainder of his 
term. And yet President Harrison set out with the 
principle of making no change in subordinate positions, 
except for cause, until the end of the term for which 
appointment was made, Inthe main he held strictly to 
this principle and thereby created some strong political 
antagonisms in his own party. President Cleveland has 
announced that the same principle will govern his Ad- 
ministration, and yet it will not prevent him from be- 
ing overrun by office seekers. He has also laid down a 
second rule, the propriety of which seems to us 
less evident than that of the first. It is that 
he will not appoint to office any of those who 
served under his former Administration. We can 
see no good reason for such a rule as this. It might pos- 
sibly apply to Cabinet positions. But if, during his 
former Administration, there were men who served ef- 
fectively in subordinate positions and learned to manage 
their offices well;>why should they now be excluded ? 
We can see some reason for insisting upon bringing new 
blood into the Administration. That is well enough, 
after the lapse of four years or more; but why should 
all the employés of four years ago be now regarded as 
disqualified for office? It seems to us that this is a vir- 
tual reflection upon those who served under Mr. Cleve- 
land during his former term. If they were unfit to hold 
office then, that is the best reason in the world for ex- 
cluding them from office now. But of course Mr. Cleve- 
land would not wish the country to infer that all his ap- 
pointments during his first term were bad ones, That 
would be a serious and most unjust reflection upon his 
own Administration. 

However this may be, the rule has been announced, 
and it has certainly made many political enemies for 
him at the start. He has madea few diplomatic and 
departmental appointments during the week, the most 
significant of which is that of Robert A. Maxwell, 
of New York, to be Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General. This is the position which has become known 
under recent Administrations as that of the ‘‘ heads- 
man.” It has to do with the fourth-class post offices, 
which are regarded as legitimate political prey, there be- 
ing no restraint whatever from the Civil Service Law. Mr. 
Clarkson was the ‘‘ headsman” under the recent Admin- 
istration, and Mr. Stevenson, the present Vice President, 
did the work for the Cieveland Administration. The 
significance of Mr. Maxwell’s selection is that he is op- 
posed to the Hill-Tammany machine, and in the distri- 
bution of the three thousand or more post offices of the 
fourth class in the State, he is expected to ignore the 
claims of that element and to give oftice only to the 
Democratic faction which supports Mr. Cleveland. 
Whether he will be a ‘‘ headsmen ” remains to be seen. 
Mr. Cleveland can do much to win thecontidence of those 
who believe in the principle of civil service reform by 
preventing such scenes as occurred under his former 
and under the recent Administration. We trust that he 
will. We believe that public sentiment, independently 
of the politicians, would support this step toward reform. 

“ 


INDEPENDENT NATIVE CHURCHES. 





Ir has been the experience of almost every mission 
field that the severest test of success comes at the time 
when the native churches commence to feel their own 
strength and manifest a desire to walk alone. ‘The ele- 
ments of danger arise chiefly from the tendency, on the 
part of the churches, to depreciate the difficulties and 
magnify their ability to meet them, and on the part of 
the missionaries to magnify the difficulties and depreciate 
the ability of their native brethren. Another element is 
the officious interference of outsiders who claim to know 
just how to direct each party. On the one hand the 
native pastors are not infrequently taunted by their own 
non-Christian or non-Protestant fellow-country men with 
being in the pay of the foreigner and urged to declare 
their freedom from influences which being alien must, 
it is claimed, necessarily be hostile. On the other hand, 
not a few in the home land, carrying out to the full the 
feeling of personal independent action, sympathize with 
what they consider the forward movement. They charge 
that such missionaries as are inclined to hold back are 
seeking to keep the native churches in tutelage, and are 
in danger of exercising ecclesiastical domination and of 
dwarfing the natural growth. 

The result is that the natives chafe under what they 
consider unnecessary and unwise restraint, and the mis- 
sionaries are anxious lest hasty, ill-considered action 
injure success already achieved. To pass through these 
experiences safely requires no small amount of wisdom 
and genuine Christian unselfishness. 

Such a crisis occurred some years since in the missions 
in Turkey. Several of the Armenian pastors felt very 
strongly what they described as the domineering hand 
of the missionaries, and not only requested, but de- 
manded the right for the native churches absolutely to 
control not only their internal management, but the ex- 
ternal aid. Some of the missionaries were inclined to 
hold the reins with a strong hand, and while glad to 
consult their native brethren, claimed the sole authority 
in the disbursement of funds. Happily, wise counsels 
and Christian charity on both sides prevailed, and 
to-day there is probably not a church in the four mis 
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and not for hindrance, and not a missionary but is will- 
ing and glad to accord to the churches large responsibil- 
ity and authority, even over funds, as fast as they are 
willing to assume it and even faster. 

From some indications it seems probable that a kindred 
experience may be approaching in Japan. In no other 
mmission field have the native churches exercised so 
much initiative, and nowhere have they sprung more 
nobly to the call not only to supply their own needs but 
those of the communities around them. It has seemcd 
as if Japan were fairly leaping into Christianity, and 
on every hand American Christians were urged to meet 
the opportunities. They responded most generously with 
missionaries and funds. Then came a halt. The his- 
tory of the anti-foreiga movement is well known, and 
need rot be repeated here. 

It was inevitable that Japanese Christians should share 
the feelings of their non-Christian countrymen, at least 
in a degree, and it can surprise no one if there should 
appear among the churches a claim for autonomy in 
their own development, parallel to the claim of the 
Government for freedom from galling treaty restric- 
tions. So far as this has reference to their internal 
affairs there will be, as there has been, no difficulty, So 
far as it has reference to the position of the missionaries 
and the use of funds committed by the American 
churches to those missionaries, there may arise serious 
differences of opinion, Those differences can only be 
safely met and wisely adjusted by the exercise of the 
utmost Christian charity on both sides. That such will 
be the case we believe, and that in Japan, as already in 
other lands, a co-operation between native churches and 
missionaries will be secured, which will insure the best re- 
sults. In this connection we call attention to one of our 
letters, by the Rev. J. L. Atkinson, in which he describes 
the practical characteristics of Japanese preaching. 
Where these are found, there need be little fear of any 
break, 

Noble words of confidence and hope were expressed at 
the great Conference at Bombay in regard to the future 
of India as dependent upon the native Church. They will 
be echoed by every missionary for Japan, and not only 
every missionary but every supporter of missions in this 
land. But that confidence and hope will be made sure 
only by mutual effort. If our Japanese brethren think 
that they can do without the missionaries they will make 
a great mistake. We know that the missionaries realize 
deeply their need of their native brethren. Together 
they will conquer, separate they will be conquered, 
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NEW JERSEY’S DISGRACE. 





Tne New Jersey: Legislature brought its unusually 
short session to a close Jast week. It left the infamous 
Race Track bills unrepealed. They stand as statutes of 
the State,giving race-track men the right to keep up races 
nine months of the year regardless of the gruelty involved 
to the poor beasts that they force on the track, and race- 
track gumblers full power to practice their nefarious 
business unmolested by the law. The power of evil has 
thus for the moment proved itself greater than the power 
of a correct public sentiment. While the State has blazed 
with indignation meetings, while crowds of its best citi- 
zens have besieged the State House, urging and demand- 
ing the repeal of statutes morally offensive to every 
right-thinking citizen, the majority of both Houses have 
pursucd the evil tenor of their way, showing little or no 
concern for the indignant expressions of outraged senti- 
ment. 

The * cohesive power of plunder” is one of the forces 
which honest men have got to grapple with. Probably 
not one of the members who voted for these bills and 
then voted to pass them over the Governor's veto had 
any reason for so doing, except that of personal pecun- 
iary benefit. No sane man could hold that these winter 
race tracks are good for horses, or that the gambling 
which they breed and foster is good for men, It is not 
a new industry introduced; it is not a business which 
adds to the wealth or happiness of the people ; it is not a 
branch of commerce or trade; it creates no single arti- 
cle of common use ; it has no good feature to recommend 
it. Its results are evil, and only evil ; it demoralizes the 
youth of the State; it makes every race track a scene of 
vice and crime; it tempts clerks to become dishonest 
and rob their employers ; it leads heads of families to 
gamble away their homes and their savings, and it in- 
troduces an element of lawlessness and disorder into 
peaceable communities. No sane legislator would con- 
tend that these race tracks are a benefit to the State. 
Then why did they pass laws to establish them and give 
them immunity? It must have been because of the 
large corruption fund, which the race-track men have 
raised and distributed. Nothing else could have induced 
the representatives of the people to disregard the strong 
public protests and go directly contrary to the wishes of 
their constituents. 

The people of the State of New Jersey are called upon 
to confront an evil of great magnitude. They must deal 
with it and deal with it promptly and effectively, or the 
good name and good character of the State will be lost 
irretrievably. There must be united action, without re- 
gard to party, in a determined effort to overthrow every 

member of the Lower House and of the Senate who is 
presented for re-election next fall. All that the people 
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can do has been done with respect to the statutes them- 
selves, except an appeal to the courts to determine their 
constitutionality. Their next duty will lie with those 
who are responsible for their adoption. Every man 
of these legislators, whether Democrat or Republic- 
an, should be retired forever from public life, and only 
men nominated and voted for who are thoroughly com- 
mitted to undo the outrageous work of the recent session. 

In this coming fight to redeem the honor of the State 
of New Jersey the people of other States are profoundly 
interested. One of the attendant evils of winter race 
tracks is the opening of pool rooms, not only in the cities 
of adjacent States, but even in places as remote as New 
Haven. The effects of these pool rooms are disastrous to 
the morals and habits of young men. It is in these vile 
places that young clerks and others, who can get to- 
gether a few pennies, become inoculated with the gam- 
bling mania. They invest day by day their own money, 
and when this fails they begin a system of pilfering from 
their employe:s. Sometimes it is from a box of postage 
stamps, sometimes it is direct from the money drawer ; 
but in every case it is robbery, and it is leading up to 
greater acts of dishonesty. Employers would do well to 
inform themselves of the habits of their young clerks. 
It should be to them a matter of grave suspicion if they 
find that they are visitizg pool rooms. There can be but 
one end for those who go to these places, and that is 
moral ruin, We are glad that the Legislature of Con- 
necticut proposes to protect that State from the evils of 
the pool room. We wish the same could be done in this 
State. 

No worse disaster can face the business community 
than the inculcation of dishonesty, and these pool rooms 
are schools of dishonesty. Every man who loves decency 
and honesty should declare war against them. 
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A CONVENTION OF SOUTHERN GOVERNORS. 





THE Southern Governors are to meet in Richmond, Va., 
in April, to discuss ways and means of inducing immi- 
gration to the South. 

And why the Southern Governors, and why immigra- 
tion to the South ? Why does not immigration go there 
naturally and without inducement? What is there 
about Virginia and the Carolinas, and Georgia and Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi and Louisiana, which stands in 
the way of immigrants, settling in those States ? 

Before the Governors offer inducements to immigra- 
tion, we venture to suggest that they consider the hin- 
drances to immigration, After the War a great immi- 
gration from the North was begun, but it soon ceased. 
Somehow those who settled there went back again, or if 
they remained they did not write letters home encour- 
aging their friends to follow them. So the tide stopped; 
and, outside of certain regions offering special attractions, 
such as the health resorts of Florida, and the iron or 
coal and marble mines of Alabama or Tennessee, very few 
immigrants have settled anywhere in the South. Now, 
why is this? The climate is delightful, the soil is fruitful, 
natural attractions are unsurpassed. And yet the South- 
ern States are sparsely settled and poor. They remain 
far behind the North and the younger and bleaker West. 
There must be some good reason for it. People will go 
to a place where they can be happy and successful just 
as surely as water will run downhill. Let a passably 
decent Indian reservation be opened to settlement, and 
the crowd will run over each other to get into it. What 
is the reason that in South Carolina magnificent cotton 
plantations are offered for a song’ Why is it that the 
papers are filled with stories of the people of Mississippi 
and Louisiana leaving thcse States by thousands to seek 
their fortune in the West and North? These are facts 
which need explanation. The causes of them these 
Governors ought to be able to discover. It is of no use 
for them to plan what inducements they can offer to 
immigrants until they have discovered how to make life 
desirable for their present citizens. We are sometimes 
charged with a lack of charity to the South. We will, 
therefore, offer no answer to our questions, but will only 
quote the utterance of a Virginia newspaper : 

“With the Tillmanites of South Carolina defying the 
Federal authority, Alabama and Mississippi trying to 
disfranchise thousands of her citizens, Negroes being tor 
tured to death in Texas, White Caps committing whole- 
sale depredation in Louisiana, and lynching “* bees’”’ daily 
in some section of the South, it will be useless to expect 
to draw either people or capital to such a territory. Let 
the Southern Governors enforce the laws against crime. 
Men do not fly from the despotism of foreign monarchs to 
seek the despotism of lawless mobs.” 

Possibly there is some truth in what the Virginia 
paper says ; at any rate it is worth thivking of. Possibly 
such occurrences as that in Paris, Texas, the other day, 
might make others indorse what General Sheridan said 
about living in Texas. 
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.... The spring town elections in this State have resulted, 
in many places, in no-license victories. Ithaca, following 
the plan which has worked so well in Cambridge, Mass., 
has achieved a splendid no-license victory, electing its 
ticket by 127 majority. All classes of temperance men 
were united in the campaign in favor of no license. This 
shows what can be done where local option privileges exist, 
if those who are opposed to the saloon business get to- 
gether on a simple no-license platform. 
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Editorial Notes. 


THE admirable series of letters from mission fields, 
which we publish this week, require us to add four pages 
to our regular number. We give other articles, by Maurice 
Thompson, on Sex and Genius; by Grace Greenwood, on 
the Statesmen of the Period of the Missouri Compromise ; 
by Gen. Thomas J. Morgan, who explains and criticises 
the new Indian Bill; by Mrs. M. A. Marshall, on at- 
tempts to reconstruct human nature; by A. H. Plumb, 
D.D., and by A. H. Bradford, D.D., on questions connected 
with the discussions before the American Board ; by the 
late John L. Hayes, LL.D., on the provincial period in the 
history of New Hampshire; by James Payn, on current 
miscellaneous English matters ; by Kate Foote, on Wash- 
ington topics ; and by Agnes Farley Millar, on the Artists’ 
Club Exhibitions in Paris. We may also mention un- 
signed articles on the death rate in New York City, and 
on the controversy about the Apostolic Creed inaugurated 
by Professor Harnack, besides important religious intel- 
ligence, book reviews, etc. An unusually fine poem by 
Blanche Nevin is a cry for the Easter lilies, and there are 
other poems by Ernest: McGaffey, E. Irenveus Stevenson, 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe, Jr., and Lizette W. Reese. The 
first half is given of a Biblical Lenten story by Walker 
Kennedy, and other stories by Frank H. Sweet and Laura 
Sanford. ‘ 

THE death of the Rev. Dr. Andrew Preston Peabody, on 
Friday morning last, has extinguished one of the most 
gracious lights of Harvard. Having been born March 19th, 
1811, he died within a few days of being eighty-two years 
old. He was graduated in 1826 in his fifteenth year; with 
one or two exceptions, the youngest graduation on the roll. 
He was devoted to the Christian ministry from a child, and 
in 1833 succeeded the Rev. Dr. Nathan Parker as pastor of 
the South Church, Portsmouth, N. H., where he remained 
twenty-seven years, until the withdrawal of Dr. Hunting- 
ton from the college pulpit at Harvard left the Plummer 
Professorship open for him. It was here that he made his 
best and widest impression and won that catholic recogni- 
tion in all branches of the Christian Church which has 
heen accorded to so few of her ministers, and which did not 
seem to be promised in his earlier and more controversial 
years. His activity overflowed at all times and found vent 
in the editorship of the North American Review for ten 
years, in contributionsto The Christian Examiner and a 
long list of independent publications. In addition to the 
duties of the college pulpit he assumed those of a professor 
in the regular course and for a considerable time previous 
to the election of President Eliot was acting President of 
Harvard. The great achievement of his life was, however, 
himself. <A truer, sweeter, kinder, more guileless heart 
never beat. By the silent Gperation of some principle of 
natural selection he became the almoner of the more than 
royal charities which are secretly bestowed at Harvard ; 
but richer than silver or gold was the benediction of his 
friendly presence and personal interest. In theology his 
opinions must have slowly undergone modification and ap- 
proached the Nicene standard, but they did so without the 
rupture of old ties and without any very distinct recogni 
tion of the change on his part. His own account of the 
matter was, in substance, as follows: We have all changed, 
Orthodox and Unitarian. Doctrinal statements are 
more considerate and wise than they were. Had Orthodoxy 
made its confession at the beginning of the century as it 
does at the end of it, I for one might not have broken with 
it. 


WE hope there will be no attempt at proscribing those 
Presbyterian ministers and elders who have thought it 
their privilege and duty to sign the “ peace and work ”’ cir- 
cular deprecating further agitation of the matters involved 
in the Briggs case. Some one writes to The Presbyterian 
Banner, raising the question whether aay of the signers of 
that document, if sent to the Assembly, should, under the 
circumstances, be allowed to sit in the trial of the case To 
this the Bunner responds by saying that ‘there is every 
prospect that a significant majority of those signers will 
learn in due time that their presbyteries will dispense with 
their services in the next Assembly.’’ We do not believe 
that this is either a fair or wise position to take. It cer 
tainly ought to be no serious offense for a Presbyterian 
minister or elder to indicate a wish that any particular 
controversy should cease. It may be that the great majori 
ty of ministers and elders do not agree with them, but 
that certainly is no reason for proscribing them. The 
Presbyterian Church ought to be wide enough both for 
those who believe in the further prosecution of the Briggs 
case, and for those who want to see it stopped with the ver- 
dict of acquittal rendered by his presbytery. We have not 
a word of approval or excuse, as our readers well know, 
for the rash utterances of Professor Briggs. We have 
made our opinion concerning them plain to every one, but 
we have no desire to see those who disagree with us pro- 
scribed because of their opinions. If a minister teaches 
doctrines which are contrary to the Standards of the 
Church, let him be tried; but we do not suppose that there 
would be any justice in insisting upon putting those who 
xympathize with him and believe that his utterances are 
within the limits of toleration on trial also. That surely 
is not an offense against the Standards or constitution of 
If the Banner’s advice were followed the 
lines would be drawn in every presbytery, and those who 
venture to disagree with the Prosecuting Committee of the 
New York Presbytery would be proscribed. If such a poli- 
cy as that were followed, it would go far to justify a charge 
that the General Assembly was “ packed.” 
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THE act of the Episcopal House of Bishopsat their late 
session in the case of the Bishop of South Carolina, who 
had handed in his resignation on the score of age and in- 
firmity, deserves general recognition, and the principle of 
it should be applied much more widely. The House of 
Bishops refused to consent to his resignation, declaring 
that he should retain his position and rank of bishop, but 
that a coadjutor bishop should be appointed to take the 
burden of the work from him. The position of chief pastor 
is one for life, and. should not be given up when age and 
infirmity prevents the incumbent from performing his 
duties. The same policy should prevail in case of the 
bishop of a single church. This is precisely the action 
taken by the Broadway Tabernacle Church, in this city, 
when Dr. Taylor offered his resignation on account of his 
ill-health. They refused to allow him to resign, but in- 
sisted upon retaining him as emeritus pastor and ap- 
pointed a younger man to perform the duties of the office. 
The very presence of a venerable pastor, even if he can no 
longer do the work of his office, is itself a benediction. 
The children look up to him with honor and learn more 
reverence for the Church. The fact that a church thus 
honors its spiritual father is a blessing to itself; and it is 
a disgrace to achurch if it lightly throws off the relati n 
with an esteemed pastor who has given his life to its 
service. A church may not be able to continue his full 
salary, and often should not be expected to do more than 
make a nominal provision for him, but the name and office 
of pastor should be retained whenever possible. 


‘*PROGRESS,”’ that is the report for the year of the Second 
Negro Conference at Tuskegee. The points of progress 
are the effort to supplant the mortgage system for the 
cash system ; in the purchase of property ; the supplement- 
ing of the school funds by private subscription, and the 
building of better schoolhouses; the greater care in the 
choice of teachers and preachers; the more considerate 
treatment of women; the making of religion a matter of 
daily living, and the loosening of the cords of sectarian 
prejudice. These evils are still great and prevailing, but 
there is progress, and that is hopeful, and further advice is 
given to call no place home that has not at least two 
rooms ; to diversify crops and raise meat and poultry; to 
work Saturdays; to avoid the cities; to get property and 
education ; to find employment at home for boys and girls; 
and that women avoid loafing about the streets and public 
places. We wish there might be a hundred such confer- 
ences. 

OPEN violations of law, unpunished, beget contempt for 
law and continued violations of it. When the crime was 
consummated at Albany which placed men in Senatorial 
seats who had not been elected, and thus secured the con- 
trol of the Legislature, wecould not reasonably expect that 
injurious effects would not follow. The crime was openly 
approved by Democratic partisans, including no less a 
dignitary than a United States Senator, and, as no penalty 
was visited upon the offenders, the obvious inference that 
intending criminals might draw was that such acts could 
be committed with perfect safety. Asa result we had the 
election frauds in Buffalo Jast November, and later, when 
one of the nutorious offenders was under trial, we had the 
spectacle of the presence in the court room of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the State, exerting such quiet influence as 
he could bring to bear in favor of acquittal. When 
acquittal was pronounced, another blow was dealt to Jus- 
tice, and another crime was made possible last week at 
Lansingburgh. Lansingburgh is a large town near Troy. 
It has been strongly Republican. Last winter legislation 
was enacted making it possible to pass the coutrol of the 
police over to the Democrats. The Republican chief of 
police was succeeded bya Democrat, and all the force was 
changed except one. At the spring election last week 
crowds of ruffians from Troy and elsewhere entered the 
town, and with the help of the Democratic police and Dem- 
ocratic election officers, put in hundreds of fraudulent 
ballots, Republican protest being unheeded and Republic- 
an watchers being in some cases driven from the polling 
places. The total vote was swelled enormously, and of 
course all the Democratic candidates were returned as 
elected. Among them, however, were one or two who have 
refused to accept office conferred by open crime, and have 
joined with other citizens in an indignation meeting, at 
which alarge sum of money was subscribed to prosecute 
the rascals. Meantime, it is reported from Washington 
that Senator Murphy, whose home is in Troy, expresses 
satisfaction that “ my friends in Lansingburgh won.” 


WE are greatly interested in the following paragraph, 
which The American Hebrew quotes from the Hibbert 
Lectures for 1892, delivered by Mr. Claude Montefiore, a 
representative of a distinguished Jewish family. Mr. 
Montefiore, who is, of course, a leader of Reformed Juda- 
ism, says: 


“Judaism will, I think, gradually begin to feel the want of a 
dominant and consistent doctrine, adequate and comprehensive, 
soul-satisfying and rational, which can set forth and illumine in 
its entire compass the relation of the individual to society and to 
God. Iam myself inclined to believe that, from the words at- 
tributed in the Gospels to Jesus important elements towatd the 
formation of such a congruous body of doctrine could well be 
chosen out, elements which would harmonize, develop and bring 
together the highest religious teaching in the Old Testament and 
the early Rabbinicai literature, and which a prophetic, tho not a 
legal, Judaism with full consistency and much ad vantage, might 
adopt and cherish as its own. Doctrines and sayings such as 
*He who loses his life shall find it’; ‘Not that which goes into, 
but that which comes out of the mouth defiles a man *; ‘Not my 
will, but Thine’; * Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,’ can only, I venture to think, be disregarded with some 
spiritual detriment to the religion which believes itself compelled 
to pass them by. Some of the sayings ascribed to Jesus have 
sunk too deep into the human heart, or, shall I say, into the spir- 
itual consciousness of civilized mankind, to make it probable 
that any religion which ignores or omits them will exercise a 
considerable influence outside its own borders. If, then, Judaism 
be still destined to play a prominent and fruitful part in the 





religious history of the world, it may, perhaps, be that this new 
stage in its development will only ensue when it has harmoni- 
ously assimilated to itself such of the Gospel teachings as are not 
antagonistic, but complementary to its own fundamental dog- 
mas, and has freely and frankly acknowledged the greatness, 
while maintaining the limitations, of the illustrious Jew from 
whose mouth they are reported to have come.” 

The American Hebrew quotes this to criticise, somewhat, 
the ‘‘ideal’’ it sets up, altho admits that some of the 
Gospel teachings are worthy of assimilation with the 
teachings of Judaism. We look upon these utterances of 
Mr. Montefiore as indicating that Reformed Judaism will 
not be satisfied with mere changes in the wearing of hats 
in the sanctuary or the dropping of the ceremony of cir- 
cumcision in certain cases, but will insist on having some- 
thing positive in its faith ; and to this end will seek to bor- 
row from the Gospel of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The Northwestern Chronicle, published under the eye of 
Archbishop Ireland, tells how a single copy of his now fa- 
mous Memorial to the Propaganda was surreptitiously se- 
cured in Rome and sent to this country. First ‘‘a well- 
known American lady residing in Rome [Miss Edes, appar- 
ently] anxiously inquired at the American College how she 
could obtain a copy for the benefit of a certain American 
Archbishop.” Then “ Archbishop Corrigan wrote politely 
requesting a copy,’”’ but we judge did not getit. Then a 
copy which bad been loaned by a Cardinal on the Commis- 
sion of the Propaganda could not be found when called for. 
Then a reporter calling at a certain residence on Madison 
Avenue (Archbishop Corrigan’s residence is on that avenue) 
was told that Archbishop Ireland’s Memorial was there on 
the desk, but that extracts from it could not be given out 
from New York. The reporter ‘‘ was soon afterward on the 
train, bound for Rochester, the bearer of a sealed envelop 
for avenerable gentleman of that city [Bishop McQuaid?] 
from whom he received back, out of the New York envelop, 
the typewritten extracts of the Memorial which on the 
morrow appeared in the columns of a New York daily.” 
No wonder that the relations are strained between His 
Grace of New York and His Grace of St. Paul, as well as 
between His Grace of New York and His Eminence of Bal- 
timore. 


ALL persons interested in prison reform and the applica- 
tion of rational ideas to prison administration will read 
with doubled regret the account of the pandemonium 
which has reigned in the Massachusetts prison at Lech- 
more Point in Charlestown. The steps that have been 
taken in that State toward freer and more promising re- 
formatory treatment of certain classes of criminals should 
not be confused with the ill judged humanity which ap- 
pears to be responsible for the outbreaks at Lechmore 
Point. Sentimental weakness is a danger that besets the 
first stages of all such reforms, and the sharp lesson at 
Charlestown, together with the recent strictures published 
by Judge Andrews and the high rate of expense per in- 
mate paid in the Massachusetts reformatories seem to in- 
dicate that it has been at work in Massachusetts. On this 
question we are willing to wait for light. Governor Rus- 
sell is nut the man to permit the root of this trouble to es- 
cape him. Meanwhile we beg the friends of prison reform 
not to confuse the Massachusetts experiments in the di- 
rection of a suspended sentence and probation for certain 
classes of offenders with the extravagance and sentimen- 


THERES a very interesting suggestion to those in search 
of a charming topic for astory in the article by the late 
John L. Hayes, LL.D., on ‘The Provincial Court of Ports- 
mouth.’”’? No other portion of the colonial period of New 
York is richer in incident and color than that which cov- 
ers the period of the government of Benning Wentworth 
and Sir John Wentworth. Dr. Hayes, who died six years 
ago at Cambridge, at the age of seventy-five, was in his 
young manhood a resident of Portsmouth, and collected 
many of the traditions of the place. One of the stories 
which he used to tell was o@Governor Burnet, who, in 1730, 
had New Hampshire added to his sphere of authority. At 
Newport he was met by a cavalcade of distinguisbed citi- 
zens who were to accompany him to Portsmouth, and he 
asked one of them what was the custom of saying grace at 
Portsmouth. The answer given was: ‘“‘ Your Excellency, 
you will findas you approach Boston that the graces become 
longer and longer; but from the time you leave Boston 
they will become shorter and shorter until you reach your 
own seat of government, where there is no grace at all.” 
New Hampshire was not settled by religious enthusiasts, 
but by merchants. 


THE subsiding French excitement over the Panama 
steals has received a fresh invigoration from the testimony 
of the past week, and Charles de Lesseps and Madame 
Cottu have been the occasion, with their testimony, of the 
resignation of the Minister of Justice—M. Bourgois—who 
had been accused of trying to suppress evidence against 
the Republicans, and to procure evidence against the Roy- 
alists. Charles de Lesseps said that ex-Premier Floquet 
had required him to contribute from the Panama funds 
$60,000 for the campaign against Boulanger, and this Flo- 
quet denied. M. Clemenceau and M. de Freycinet denied 
that they had urged De Lesseps to spend enormous sums 
for corrupt purposes, as he had stated. But it was the 
revelations of Madame Cottu that made the chief sensation, 
and threatened to overturn the ministry. She declared 
that the chief of the Detective Department, acting, doubt- 
less, for the Government, had sought from her, as wife of 
one of the arrested directors, documents which should 
compromise members of the extreme Right, with the un- 
derstanding that her husband’s liberation would be the 
price paid for them. A trial of this sort is vastly more ex- 
citing and piquant in France than with us, owing to the 
totally different method employed. Really the judge is 
prosecuting attorney, and calls up and questions the ac- 
cused and the witnesses at his pleasure, and pits them one 
against the other, requiring the accused to explain testi- 








mony against him ; so that any denial or evasion is irame- 
diately met by confronting witnesses, and many of the de- 
vices of a criminal lawyer with us are useless, It is much 
harder for the accused, who seems to be assumed guilty till 
proved innocent. 


....The famous memorial of Archbishop Ireland’s ad- 
dress to the Pope in reference to school matters here has 
been published in The New York Herald, altho it was a 
private and confidential document. A copy, it seemed, 
had been secured in some way by Archbishop Corrigan, 
and extracts from it and reports about it had been freely 
distributed to the press. We quote here one interesting 
little paragraph. 


“There are two universities in Washington, one directed by 
the Jesuits in that part of the city called Georgetown, the other, 
the University of Washington, founded by the bishops. These 
two universities have never been friendly. At the instance of 
his Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, Dr. Bouquillon, of the Catholic 
University, wrote a pamphlet on education from a philosophical 
point of view. There exists an old rivalry between the two 
dioceses of Baltimore and New York. Archbishop Corrigan, 
never a warm friend of the University, asked the Jesuit Father 
Holaind to answer Dr. Bouquillon. Americans say that 
the lack of education is the great shame of Catholic countries 
and make it an argument against the Church. Father Holaind 
said, in his pamphlet, that it is not necessary that the masses 
should be able to read and write.” 


All this isan unneeded confirmation of what we have said 


about the two schools, conservative and progressive. in the 
Catholic Church, 


....Our neighbor, The Christian Enquirer, is responsi- 
ble for indorsing the following sentiment in reference to 
the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands: 

“Stealing an island from a poor old colored woman is not a 

great national achievement; it belongs to the cheat-your- 
washerwoman style of diplomacy.” 
That is a curious use of language, to call it stealing if 
one accepts an offer made voluntarily, unsolicited and un- 
expected by those who hold the property in hand, and who 
have a right toit. The present government of the Sand- 
wich Islands has a hundred times more legitimate author- 
ity than the Queen ever had. Theex-Queen, Mrs. Dominis, 
had noright to rule except what would come from inherit- 
ance. The present government was the result of a popu- 
lar appointment; and we are inthe habit of believing that 
the people have more rights than areigning family. That 
she has some Hawaiian blood in her neither helps nor 
hurts the case. She is no more a native of Hawaii than the 
pure whites who were born on the Islands. All people, 
white and colored, are on an absolute equality and have 
equal rights, just as in this country white citizens have 
the same rights as Indian citizens, no more and no less. 
There is no sense in this ridiculous and false sentiment. 


...- Archbishop Ireland, in a late sermon, tells a story of 
those who are more Catholic than the Pope, which he 
heard from the late Cardinal Lavigerie. It is of two 
Jesuit fathers from Paris who preached a_ two-weeks’ 
retreat to a convent in Algiers, during which the good 
nuns found no time to make a rochet for the Cardi- 
nal, being engaged in two novenas for the Pope’s conver- 
sion. Iu this connection we may add that The Western 
Watchman, a Roman Catholic paper of St. Louis, review- 
ing the fifty years since eo XIII was made a bishop, says 
that he was called late into the Sacred College, the ex- 
planation being that he was ‘‘a very great man”’; while 
“early and steady promotion in Church or State is only a 
sign of mediocrity or nepotism.” It says: 

“If the Papal entourage had known Cardinal Pecci earlier 
it would have successfully barred his further progress Vatican- 
ward.” 

And this is the way it talks while on good behavior till 
after its jubilee. 


....The Truth-Secker is an infidel paper, which is en- 
gaged weekly in giving caricatures of Scripture subjects in 
not too artistic half-page pictures. A recent issue carries 
on the first page a representation of a stream of desperate 
characters—liars, thieves, perjurers, murderers—entering 
“the fold of Christ.’ It is called “‘ The Sinner’s Hope and 
last Refuge of the Vile.”’ The picture is not a caricature. 
It truthfully represents a great Christian doctrine. There 
is salvation for thieves and liars and murderers. This is a 
great and glorious truth. It is indeed the ‘sinner’s 
hope,” the ‘‘ last refuge of the vile.” It is in this that the 
divinity of the Christian scheme of salvation appears. The 
vilest may enter the fold of Christ, leaving their vileness 
at the gate. Unbelief is fatalistic. It holds that the vile 
can never be anything but vile. The Christian doctrine is 
a nobler and truer doctrine. It has hope and the power of 
reformation in it. For once The Truth-Seeker has drawn 
better than it knew. 


....The authority of Archbishop Satolli, the Apostolic 
Delegate in this country, has once more been fully defined 
and established in a communication from the Pope dated 
January 24th, and which has now been published in this 
country. We quote these decisive words : 

“We command all whom it concerns to recognize in you as 
Apostolic Delegate the supreme power of the delegating Pontiff ; 
wecommand that they give you aid, concurrence and obedience 
in all things, and that they receive with reverence your salutary 
admonitions and orders, 

“Whatever sentence or penalty you shall declare or inflict 
duly against those who oppose your authority we will ratify, and, 
with the authority given us by the Lord, will cause to be observed 
inviolably until condign satisfaction be made, any constituting 
and apostolic ordinances to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
Such being his unlimited authority we do not wonder that 
bishops and archbishops are treating him with great defer- 
ence, 


....Here is a gentle little lesson for our good friends in 
theSouth who think wedo not understand anything about 
their peculiar conditions. In Brooklyn last week the last 
remnant of the separation of public schools on the color 
line was abolished. A white school and a colored school 
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occupied the same building in Schenectady Avenue, and 
the Board of Education voted to consolidate the two. Mr. T. 
McCants Stewart, a colored lawyer, made the principal ar- 
gument in support of the proposed union. The principals 
and teachers of both schools will be retained and the classes 
will be mixed. That is the way we do things, and it is a 
decidedly better way than that which compels a double 
system of schools at a greatly increased expense to be 
maintained in the South. In this city the separate schools 
were abolished long ago. 


....Much is said just now of the starvation salaries of 
some of the clergy of the Church of England, and much 
can be said truly. We are told that there are 3,600 bene- 
fices under $750, and 400 under $250. And yet in a good 
number of these it is a fair remuneration for a small 
amount of work. Here are a number of cases: Dulas, $650 
for 82 population ; Fishley, $725 for 26 people ; Haydon, $675 
for 80; Lemington, $250 for 54; Radbourne (no church), 
$200 for 27 people. On the other hand, there are such cases 
as a benefice of $2,509 for 171 people, $1,765 for 35, and $1,265 
for a cure of 14 souls. Things need a little evening up aud 
down in Mother England. 


....That is a sad case of James City, a Negro village of 
two thousand inhabitants near New Berne, N.C. After 
the War the Negroes bought the land on what they sup- 
posed was good title, formed a large settlement, and have 
elected aldermen and appointed policemen, and havea good 
goverament. Ten years agoacitizen of New Berne claimed 
the right to the land, and the case has been fought through 
until finally the Supreme Court decides that he owns 
the whole property. Now the Stateis trying to evict the 
entire population and bloodshed has been threatened. It 
would look like a case in which the State owed some duties 
to the inhabitants of a prosperous city. 


...-This is what President Jefferson wrote in 1808: 

“I candidly confess that I have ever looked on Cuba as the 

most interesting addition which could be made to our system of 
States. The control which, with Florida Point, this island would 
give us over the Gulf of Mexico and the countries and isthmus 
bordering on it, as well as all those whose waters flow into it, 
would fill up the measure of our political well-being.” 
It was Thomas Jefferson who in 1803 had annexed Louisi- 
ana. It is ridiculously false to speak of annexation as 
against our immemorial policy. Hawaii belongs to North 
America as truly as does Cuba. 


....A writer on the Uganda question in The Asiatte 
Quarterly Review, who signs himself ‘‘ Philo-Africanus,” 
says: 

“The American Government does indeed send warships to 

bully the natives of Micronesia in the South Sea Islands, but 
nothing beyond.” 
This is an extraordinary assertion. When has such a 
thing happened? Canit be that the writer is thinking 
of Germany at Samoa, or Spain at Apia? Certainly the 
United States has been guiltless of any such charge. 


...- The Catholic Universe, of Cleveland, tells about a 
‘base calumny, promptly confuted,” the calumny being 
that of THE INDEPENDENT in telling the story of the Sisters 
of Bernalillo. Our contemporary understands the case so 
little, and so misunderstands the defense that has been 
offered in their behalf, that it says “‘ the number of pupils 
which the contract covers is twenty-four,” and that 
“ twenty-four affidavits have been forwarded to Washing- 
ton vouching for the Indian blood of that many pupils.” 
The number of pupils under the contract was seventy. 


.... There has a bill been introduced into the Michigan 
Legislature to tax churches, and Bishop Foley has circu- 
lated a protest for signatures in all the Catholic churches 
of the State, and doubtless the Protestant churches will 
supply many more signatures. Nevertheless we know of 
no reason why any property which does not belong to the 
State should not pay the State for its protection. 


....St. Stephen’s Catholic Church, Boston, had a big 
charity ball lately, and the “ Souvenir” which it published 
had in it forty-eight liquor advertisements. So we learn 
from a good Catholic temperance paper. And yet the last 
Baltimore Council wisely urged pastors to tell their parish- 
ioners in the rum business to “abandon it and choose 
a more honorable way of making a living.” 


.... We call attention to ex-Commissioner Morgan’s com- 
ments on the new Indian Bill. Of course he must be him- 
self responsible in large part for the character of that bill, 
but not respon sible for the serious cutting down which it 
has received. It is very difficult to explain the cheese-par- 
ing economy which reduces appropriations for the educa- 
tion of Indians. 


--..There is talk about establishing in this city a Catho- 
lic University Club. And why a Catholic University Club 
any more than a Protestant University Club? Cannot 
university men flock together whether Protestants or 
Catholics » The Catholic university graduates need not be 
afraid. We won’t hurt them. 


-...We have been compelled to intermit for some weeks 
our series of delightful reminiscences of Washington before 
and during the War, written by Grace Greenwood, which 
Wwe resume this week with pleasure. Scarce any one living 
1S more Competent than she to speak from the stores of a 
full memory on this subject. 

----This is the comment of The Presbyterian Journal 
on a note in THE INDEPENDENT: 

Bis The Rev. E.D. McRealsham, D.D. 
PENDENT, that the inhabitants 


for short, Ustatia S. 
long would it take to 


» Suggests, in THE INDE- 
of the United States be called, 
Is the suggestion real—or a sham? And how 
get used to it? And would it stay?” 


-++.Has anybody been punished yet for the Paris, Tex., 


working ? Is there the least likelihood that any one will be? 
xovernor Hogg promised some one would be punished for 
It, but the Dallas News said he was joking. ' 


--+-There has not been a white murderer executed in 


South Caroli i i . i 
ieush —— ina in thirty years, That is what makes 














Religions Intelligence. 
THE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. 


BY PROF. GEO, H. SCHODDE. 


THE College of Cardinals as it now stands, after the re- 
cent additions made by the Pope, consists, besides the ap- 
pointments reserved in pectore, of sixty-four members, ex- 
actly the number it bad at the death of Pius IX. Notonly 
the six Cardinal B‘shops but the six Cardinal Deacons and 
fifteen Cardinal Priests have their residences at the Curiaat 
Rome, inclusive of the recent Nuncios of Madrid and Vien- 
ba who soon will take up their residences in the Eternal 
City. All of the twenty-seven Eminences are Italians, 
with the exception of the Cardinals Hohenlohe, Ledochow- 
ski and Melchers. The other thirty-seven cardinals hold 
archbishoprics or bishoprics in different countries, namely: 
twelve in Italy, seven in France, four in Austria-Hungary, 
four in Spain, fourin Great Britain and the Colonies, two 
in Germany, two in Portugal, one in Belgium, and one in 
the United States. 

The oldest member of the Sacred College is the Cardinal- 
deacon Mertel, who was appointed in 1858, Since 1866, 
Cardinal Hohenlohe has worn the purple; since 1868, Monaco 
la Valetta, the Dean of the College and Bishop of Ostie ; 
since 1872, Oreglia, Bishop of Porto and St. Rufina, and 
Sub-Deacon of the College; since 1875, Ledochowski, Pre- 
fect of the Propaganda Congregation ; since 1877, Serafini, 
Bishop of Sabino and General Vicar of the Pope; since 
1877, Zigliara, of the Dominican Order, Archbishop of Tou- 
louse ; since 1880, Laurenzi and Ricci; since 1882, Bianchi, 
Bishop of Palestrina; since 1884, Neto, of the Franciscan 
Order, Patriarch of Lisbon; Sanfelice, a Benedictine, 
Archbishop of Naples; Celesia, also a Benedictine, Arch- 
bishop of Palermo; Monescillo, Archbishop of Valencia ; 
Gonzales, Dominican, formerly Archbishop of Seville, and 
Verga, Deacon ; since 1885, Melchers, formerly Archbish- 
op of Cologne; Capecelatro, of the Oratorian Order, 
Archbishop of Capua; Moran, Archbishop of Syd- 
ney; since, 1886, T'aschereau, Archbishop of Quebec; 
Langenieux, Archbishop of Rheims; Gibbons, Archbishop 
of Baltimore; Place, Archbishop of Rennes, a member of 
the Jesuit Order ; since 1887, Seraphin Vannutelli, Arch- 
bishop of Bologna; Aloisi Masella, Prefect of the Congre- 
gation of Rites; Giordani, Archbishop of Ferrari; Di 
Rende, Archbishop of Benevento; Rampolla, Papal Secre- 
tary; Bausa, a Dominican, Archbishop of Florence ; since 
1889, Dusmet, a Benedictine, Archbishop of Catania ; Rich- 
ard, Archbishop of Paris; Foulon, Archbishop of Lyons; 
Goossens, Archbishop of Mechlin; Schinborn, Prince 
Archbishop of Prague; Vicent Vannutelli, and the 
Deacons Macchi, Apolloni and Di Ruggiero; since 1890, 
Galeati and Dunajewski; since 1891, Gruscha, Ruffo Scilla, 
and Sepiacci, the last-mentioned of the Augustine order. 
In age, too, Mertel is the senior of the College, having been 
born in 1806. Of the others, one was born in 1807, one in 
1808, one in 1809, and one in 1810. 

As he did in the Consistory of December 30th, 1889, the 
Pope in the Cons'story of January 16th, 1893, also created 
two cardinals whose appointments are reserved in pectore. 
In the former case the Pope announced the name of the 
appointee in the Consistory of June 30th, 1890, namely Car- 
dinal Vicent Vannutelli. The other, however, is to the 
present day mentioned in “ La Gerarchia Cattolica,” the 
official Papal year book, as still ‘‘ reserved,” and nobody 
knows who he is. Such a ‘‘ reservation” takes place when- 
ever the Pope considers one of the prelates of the Curia as 
worthy of the dignity of a cardinal, but desires for the 
present yet to retain him in his position. The name of the 
new cardinal, together with the dite of appointment, is 
written by the Pope upon a slip of paper, which he hands 
sealed to the secretary of the Consistory of the Congrega- 
tion, to be kept until he sees fit to have the seal broken. In 
case the appointee dies, nobody ever learns of his having 
been secretly appointed to the purple; as also in case the 
Pope wishes to withdraw such an appointment. In either 
case he simply asks to have the sealed slip returned to him. 
Everything beyond this that is written and published 
about the cardinals reserved in pectore is only conjecture. 
In case such an appointee is afterward published, the new 
cardinal takes that rank in the college which he would 
have occupied had his appointment been announced at 
once. 
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DR. J. W. CHAPMAN AT SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


BY DAVID H. BAUSLIN, D.D. 





Tuis inland city of forty thousand people was named by 
the late Don Piatt, “ the Manchester of Ohio,’”’ because of 
its large industrial interests. Under the leadership of a good 
and wise man, who preaches the Gospel with great sim- 
plicity, earnestness and tenderness, the place has been 
stirred religiously to a degree hitherto unknown in its his- 
tory. The churches uniting in the work, in which Dr. 
Chapman became the trusted and honored leader, were 
four Presbyterian, four Lutheran, four Methodist Episco- 
pal, one Methodist Protestant, one Baptist, two Congrega- 
tional, one Christian, one Disciple, the several colored 
churches of the city, together with the faculty and students 
of Wittenberg College and Theological Seminary. The 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace had been manifested 
in all the preliminary arrangements, and for weeks prior 
to Dr. Chapman’s coming preparatory meetings had been 
conducted by the pastors, and an organization effected 
with which the leader expressed himself at the initial 
meeting as greatly pleased. 

For two weeks now public interest has been largely ab- 
sorbed in religious thought and activity, and from the very 
beginning of the evangelist’s work on February 19th, 
many evinced an interest in their personal salvation, and 
evidences multiplied on every hand that our churches were 
being quickened into a better life and that much good in 
many ways was being done. It became apparent early in 





the meetings that the largest hall in the city, with a seat- 

ing capacity of two thousand, was too small for the crowds 

and one of the regrets of the work was the inability of hun- 
dreds to get within hearing of the preacher’s voice. The 
coming together of the great congregations from two to 
five times a day was a great tribute to religion and an ir- 
refutable evidence of man’s deepest need—viz., that of 
Christ and his salvation. From a ball which has been 
rarely filled for a single occasion by men of national fame 
who have discussed with a wide information and command- 
ing eloquence great economic and other questions of pub- 
lic interest, hundreds who wanted to hear the old, old 
story were nightly turned away. There was nothing to at- 
tract other than ‘the simplicity that is in Christ.” 

Oue of the most encouraging features of the revival was 
the various classes accessible in the work. Dr. Chapman 
is an untiring worker, and daring fifteen days delivered 
about seventy sermons and addresses, speaking in a college 
to students, giving helpful hints at a seminary to theolog- 
ical students, talking in great shops at noonday to 
artisans, in the city schools to the pupils, and meeting for 
religious instruction various classes in parlors and other 
places. A Pentecostal day was that of ‘“‘ Conference on the 
Holy Spirit.” The attendance by ministers and others 
from neighboring cities was large, and the day was one of 
great instruction regarding the third person of the Trinity 
and his work of uplifting and spiritual power. 

The results of the work no one can forecast in their en- 
tirety. Adout thirteen hundred persons have definitely 
expressed a desire to lead henceforth a Christian life. The 
churches of the city have certainly been greatly quick- 
eued. One of the most desirable and far-reaching results 
will doubtless be the revival at Wittenberg College, where 
many of the students yet unconverted decided for Christ. 
The belief is widespread that we have experienced a great 
revival of ‘‘pure and undefiled religion,” and as a result 
the strengthening of the forces of righteousness in our 
midst. Great enthusiasm has been enkindled for the 
kingdom of God and the salvation of souls. The good 
work begun will be carried on by the local churcbes, and 
the prayer of the pastors and people is that the blessing 
which bas come with the presence of the evangelist may 
abide for many a day to come. The work gives promise of 
permanence because of the entire absence of everything 
sensational and merely emotional, and because of the 
sound and wholesome preaching. Dr. Chapman is a de- 
lightful man with whom to co-operate in Christian work, 
manifesting constantly as he does the spirit of a helpful 
brother in the ministry. He magnifies the work and office 
of the pastor and, like a good John the Baptist, prepares 
the way for more effective work on the part of every under- 
shepherd who works with him. He has efficient helpers in 
Mr. and Mrs. Lowe, who are to be commended for their 
labors, good sense and ardent piety, as well as for their 
delightful song. 

SPRINGFIELD, O. 
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EVANGELISTIC WORK IN WORCESTER. 


BY D. O. MEARS, D.D. 


For four weeks the eleven churches of the South End 
have held continuous union meetings under the direction 
of Dr. L. W. Munhall. The union has comprised churches 
of five different denominations; its influence is still upon 
us. Reports of the suspension of business during the 
week indicate how closely the religious themes come to 
the public. 

At the close of the services last Sunday evening, in which 
3,000 people crowded Mechanics’ Hall to its utmost capaci- 
ty, while half as many more had been turued away, the 
tonic of the meetings was evident. The converts include 
all ages. A specially large number of those on the outside 
limit of the churches appear to have been reached, while 
the spirit of the churches is also greatly quickened. 

Between the methods of the Rev. B, Fay Mills and Dr. 
Muphall there is a wide difference. Mr. Mills does not at- 
tempt to teach, doctrinally ; Dr. Munhall does. Mr. Mills 
calls to his aid the intuitions of his hearers in the line of 
biblical truth; Dr. Munhall takes his stand upon Bible 
declarations. Mr. Mills appeals to men; Dr. Munhall 
presses them. Mr. Mills appeals more to the emotions, 
while, at the same time, he makes the truth clear as crys- 
tal; Dr. Munhall is intellectual and logical rather than 
emotional. We institute no comparison between the two 
excellent methods, each peculiar to the individual. Mr. 
Mills works more in the inquiry room, quietly ; Dr. Mun- 
hall closes his sermons with public appeals. There has net 
been an inquiry meeting during the four weeks except in 
the large audience room ; and yet, on the last Friday even- 
ing, when some five hundred or more signers of the cards 
were present and occupied seats together, we could observe 
the strength of the work. 

T'wo special characteristics stand out clear as the result 
of the recent work : 

First, The Bible-—Four afternoons in each week Bible 
readings have been held. Step by step, Dr. Munhall led us 
along the distinctive and vital doctrines of the Scriptures. 
Many times we should not agree with his interpretation of 
certain doctrines, notably upon that of ‘‘ the Second Com- 
ing’; but as a whole these readings were superior even to 
the discourses of the evening. From first to last the Bible 
was held up as the Word of God. However one might dif- 
fer upon interpretations the power of the Book was felt in 
its bearings upon the every-day Christian duties. He made 
the Book take its place in thought as the guide of the 
Christian life. By its standard he measured each duty of 
the Christian disciple. He startled those who were asleep 
by its bold denunciations. He pushed its claims against 
the superficial fashions of the world with telling effect. 

Second, The High Christian Standard of Living.—This 
subject may be especially illustrated in his sermon upon 
the card-table, the theater and dancing. It wasa masterly 
effort, tenderly given. Said a young man to me: “ We 
wince because we are struck,” It wastrue. Many were 
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present whose conduct would not be a loud ‘“ Amen’ ’ to | 
| ciation by such sacrifices as we may be able to make for the 


what he said; yet the results of such preaching will long 
continue. 

Asa whole, the effect of these services will be long felt 
by the professing believers. More than a thousand cards 
were signed by those deciding to live the Christian life. 
The interest steadily grew both in the subject and in the 
man. It has been a time of refreshing indeed. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


.... The Pope, in bidding farewell to the pilgrims from 
England, expressed the hope that once more England would 
be a Roman Catholic country, and said that there are al- 
ready many signs of this. 


_...The German Catholics are determined to secure the 
recall of the Jesuits and allied orders, A petition to this 
effect circulated in Westphalia secured in this single prov- 
ince alone no fewer than 65,000 signatures, 


....According to a dispatch to the New York Tunes, 
there is a religious war in Columbus, O., between a Protes- 
tant faction and the Catholics over elections to the school 
board. The American Protective Association, represent 
ing Protestants, will undertake to control the election 
next month. This Association has been denounced by Dr. 
Washington Gladden. 


....Differences of opinion have arisen in the Danish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in regard to the inspiration 
of the Bible, the place of the Bible in the Church, the 
origin and date of the Apostles’ Creed, and whether the 
Bible is the word of God or but contains the word of God. 
So strong is the dispute in which two leading professors in 
the seminary in Chicago have taken opposite sides that 
there is danger of a split in the synod. 


..A World’s Temperance Congress, to be composed of 
representatives of all temperance and religious bodies, is 
called to meet in Chicago on June 5th next. All national, 
Stute, provincial and local organizations are requested to 
send representatives. The Congress is to bein session four 
days, and is to be divided into sections. A large number 
of important historical and other papers have been en 
gayed. 

...-[t has been announced that a number of Walden- 
sians, who inhabit the mountain tract on the Italian side 
of the Cottian Alps, propose to come to this country and 
settle in North Carolina. Some time ago two delegates 
were appointed to come to this country and inquire into 
the prospects for settlers in North Carolina. Their report 
has been favorable, and itis said that 2,000 Waldensians 
will leave the region made historic by the heroic endurance 
of their ancestors and take up their residence in America. 


....-Cardinal Archbishop Vaszary, Primate of Hungary, 
together with the other archbishops and bishops of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Hungary, have presented a memo- 
rial to the Emperor and King Francis Jo-eph, asking pro 
tection for the Church against the measures introduced by 
the present Hungarian Government, and considered by 
the prelates signing the memorial as hostile to the Church, 
chief among these being the proposition toreform the mar 
riage law in Hungary, by making civil marriage a com- 
plete legal fulfillment of the marriage contract. 


sone A committee of prominent tesidents at Union 
Springs, N. Y., including the Episcopal and Catholic 
clergymen, are trying an interesting experiment in assum- 
ing the exclusive sale of liquor. They propose to allow no 
treating, no drunkenness or approach to it, no sealing to 
minors or to anybody in regard to whom proper persons 
forbid them. They also reserve the right to refuse liquor 
to certain persons on a majority vote of their own number. 
‘They will sell no more than a single glass except on aphy 
sician’s order. The entire profits are to be handed over to 
the town to reduce the taxes. 


....The desire for denominational union found expres- 
sion in aninter-denominati nal ministerial conference held 
in Toronto on Monday of last week. There were present the 
r presentatives of Presbyterian, Episcopal, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Congregational and Reformed Episcopal churches. 
Principal Caven read an irenic paper showing the points 
of agreement, and leading members of all the other bedies 
gave their encouragement, altho no definite plan was sug 
gested. A committee, however, was appointed to see if 
any tangible scheme could be devised. The Rey. John Bur- 
ton said he was doing all in his power to bring about a 
union of the Congregational and Presbyterian Churches 
of Canada. 


...- The railroad branch of the Y. M. C. A., in New York 
City, in its statistics for 1892, shows a total membership of 
2,462. Of these 342 are brakemen, 192 engineers, 174 fire- 
men, 168 conductors, and 613 clerks. The total ettend- 
aice on all meetings at the different places was 
285,899, the average 788, and the Sunday average 469, 
This shows a gratifying increase on the preceding year. 
An interesting item is the statement of the librarian that, 
out of 13,476 books circulated among them, only 7,901, or 52 
per cent., were works of fiction; works of literature, biog- 
rapby, travel, history and railroads, follow in order of 
popularity. It is said that the average circulation of city 
libraries is about 90 per cent. fiction. 


--.-The Chicago meeting of Congregational ministers 
has adopted a resolution in favor of the observance of Pas- 
sion week, preceding Easter, as a week of self-denial. The 
object is to obtain special offerings to maintain missionary 
and evangelizing work. The preamble to the resolutions 
states that the Salvation Army has adopted the plan and also 
the Congregationalists of England, and the result has been 
increased offerings to the Lord’s work. As Passion Week 
*‘commemorates ‘tiod's surpreme sacrifice in the offering 
of his only begotten Son for our sakes ard for the world’s 





sake,” it is deemed fitting that we should show our appre- 


advancement of the kingdom of Christ on earth. 


.... It is customary for the students of Andover, Boston 
University, Cambridge Episcopal and Newton Theological 


| Seminaries in Massachusetts to hold annually a mission- 


ary conference. At the conference held last week, Mr. C. 
F. Brown, of the senior class of Andover, offered a motion 
that the executive committee be instructed to invite dele- 
gates from Tufts Divinity School (Universalist), and Har- 
vard Divinity School (Unitarian), to the next conference. 
There was a discussion of the motion, which was finally 
laid on the table by a vote of 36 to 25. A motion was 
adopted, however, appointing a committee of one from 
each delegation present to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of their respective missionaries and report next year. 


.... Thomas EK. Murphy has been continuing his temper- 
ance addresses in Hartford, and has received fully 3,000 
signers to the pledge. Meetings were held in different 
churches and there was a very large attendance of children 
at the First Baptist Chuch, nearly all of them taking 
pledge cards home with them after the meeting to show 
to their parents. In one of hisaddresses Mr. Murphy said : 

“If all the wine cellars in Hartford were closed up the back- 
bone of intemperance here would be broken. How can you peo- 
ple expect your children to keep from drinking if you have wine 
on your tables? It isn’t the staggering drunkard that gives 
character and standing to the saloon; it’s the fashionable man 
that doesn’t stagger. If allthe moderate drinkers in Hartford 
should sign the pledge and keep it, in twenty years there 
wouldn't be a saloon in Hartford, and the race of drunkards 
would have died out.” 


.«.-The movement for a World’s Fair Sunday-school 
building which lagged a little when there was fear lest the 
Fair should be opened cn Sunday, has received an addi- 
tional impetus, and a circular has been issued by the 
chairman of the International Sunday-School Executive 
Committee calling for contributions. The total amount 
desired is $30,000, in addition to the $10,000 raised in 
Chicago. It is proposed to make the building a religious 
headquarters where Sunday-school and other Christian 
workers may meet during the Fair. Mr. Moody has ex- 
pressed his willingness to make it a center for his services, 
holding meetings on Sunday and every evening of the week 
except Saturday. He will be aided by many noted evan- 
gelists and preachers from Europe, Asia and America. All 
contributions should be sent to R. W. Hare, Treasurer of 
the Columbian Sunday-School Building, 200 Market St., 
Chicago, Ll. 

.... Within recent years many immigrants from Central 
Europe, belonging to the United Greek Catholic Church, 
have been coming to this country, and accompanied by 
their priests they have established churches of their faith, 
There aas been, however, some question as to their recog- 
nition by the Roman Catholic Church, inasmuch as they 
maintained the right of their priests to marry and to say 
mass in some other than the Latin language. At the time of 
their return to the Roman Catholic Church in Europe, the 
Pope gave permission for them to continue these customs, 
but the ecclesiastical authorities in this country hesitated 
about acknowledging them. Accordingly Bishop O’Far- 
rell, of the Diocese of Trenton, where there is a congrega- 
tion of this body numbering about 200, sent to Rome for 
instructions as to his relations to the pastor, the Rev. John 
Zebo, who has a wife and child. Recently instructions 
have come from the Propaganda instructing the Bisbop to 
recognize the priests of the United Greek Catholic Church 
as good Catholics. Similar authority has been granted to 
every Catholic bishop in this country in whose diocese 
there is at present a priest or congregation of that Church. 


.... It will be remembered that at the close of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, last. May, 
what is known as the Hamilton resolution was adopted as 
follows : 

“That we submit to the Annual Conferences the proposi- 
tion to amend the Second Restrictive Rule by adding the words 
*And such delegates must be male members,’ after the words 
‘Two lay delegates for an Annual Conference,’ so that it will 
read ‘Nor of more than two lay delegates for an Annual Con- 
ference, and said delegates must be male members.’ 


“That if the amendment so submitted does not receive 
the votes of three-fourths of the members of the Annual Confer- 
ences, and two-thirds of the General Conference, the Second 
Restrictive Rule shall be so construed that the words * Lay Dele- 
gates’ may include men and women, and thus be in harmony 
with the legislation of previous General Conferences.” 

This proposed amendment has been severely criticized as 
irregular and unusual, The Baltimore Conference, one of 
the older and leading conferences of the Church, at its 
recent session in Hagerstown, Md., received two papers on 
the subject. One was signed by the four delegates to the 
last General Conference; the other by two advocates of 
and two antagonists to the admission of women to the 
governing body of the Church. These papers were pre- 
pared and presented independently, and yet they were very 
similar in spirit and purpose. Those who presented them 
were made a joint committee, to whom they were referred. 
The committee brougnt in a report which set forth the 
history of the proposed amendment, and declared that 
“waving alf question of the expediency of the admission 
of women to the General Conference,” its judgment was 
that ‘“‘ such admission should not be secured or sanctioned 
by any method that wears the suspicion of irregularity or 
inadequacy”; and that ** we deem it unwise to vote upon 
the proposition to amend the second restrictive rule in the 
manner proposed.’ The resolutions propose to amend the 
amendment as submitted by the General Conference so as 
to add the words ‘and said delegates may be men or 


women,” and that the Conference vote on this proposed 
amendment at its sessionin the year 1895. After a full 
discussion the report was adopted by a final vote of 146 to 
10. This Conference is one of those which voted in 1892 
against the admission of women. Its recent action sug- 
gests a method of treating the General Conference proposal 
which other annual conferences may adopt. 





Missions. 
THE FOREIGN FIELD. 


A College for Korea. 


WEEK OF PRAYER IN JAPAN. 
BRAHMINS AND PARIAHS. 


RETRENCHMENT OR PROGRESS? 


The Garos of Assam. 


LETTERS ON THE NEWS AND NEEDS OF 
SION FIELDS FROM 


MIS- 


Prof. H. B. HuLsenrt, late of Seoul, Korea, 
Prof. Isaac T. HEADLAND, Peking, China, 
The Rev. J. L. 
The Rev. Jonn L. DEARING, Yokohama, Japan, 


ATKINSON, Kobe, Japan, 


JutLius Soper, D.D., Hakodate, Japan, 
The Rev. JAMes H. Perrer, Okayama, Japan, 
J.C. R. Ewina, D.D , Lahore, India, 
The Rev. J. Hetnrrcus, Ongole, India, 
The Rev. J. 8S. CHANDLER, Madura, India, 
The Rev. PENN Moore, Nowgong, Assam, 
J. H. Suepp, D.D., Urumia, Persia, 
W. A. FARNSWORTH, D.D., Cesarea, Turkey, 
The Rev. J. H. LAwrie, Aneityuin, New Hebrides. 


PROFESSOR HULBERT, for several years connected with 
the Royal College at Seoul, Korea, opens our missionary 
letters this week with a plea for a Protestant college in 
the Hermit Kingdom. Professor Headland gives a hard 
blow to pessimism about the Chinese by an account of a 
double Sunday-school in Peking. From Japan, the Rev. 
J. L. Atkinson writes of the practical character of 
Japanese preaching; the Rev. John L. Dearing gives 
some impressions about the Congress of Religions at 
Chicage. Julius H. Soper, D.D., sends an interesting 
account of the Week of Prayer at Hakodate, and the Rev. 
James H. Pettee tells of Father Endeavorer C'ark and 
his visit to that Empire. Dr. J.C. R. Ewing, of Lahore, 
India, gives us a few notes on the Decennial Conference. 
The Rev, J. Heinrich speaks of native Christian Associa- 
tions and their work, and the Rev. J. 8, Chandler dis- 
counts somewhat the idea of any assimilating between 
Brahmins and Pariahs, claiming that that can only come 
through the disappearance of the Brahmin caste. The 
tribe of Garos in Assam, hitherto unknown to the 
columns of THE INDEPENDENT, are described by the Rev. 
Penn Moore, of Nowgong. Dr. J. H. Shedd, of Persia, 
shares with us some of the encouragements of mission 
work, while Dr. Farnsworth, of Turkey, voices the 
urgent cry for progress, not retrenchment. The Rev. J. 
H. Lawrie tells of a visit to the outlying district of the 
New Hebrides. 


KOREA. 
A PROTESTANT COLLEGE, 


BY PROF, H. B. HULBERT, 


Lately of the Royal College, Seoul, Korea. 


THE Christian Church is fast coming to the conclusion 
that the evangelization of the heathen nations must be 
worked out largely through the instrumentality of an edu- 
cated and devout native ministry. That this opinion pre- 
vails very largely among the missionaries themselves I 
have become aware after seeing and conversing with them 
in at least seven of our largest foreign fields. The mission- 
ary may reach many, but that many will still be but a 
small fraction of the whole mass. The great evangelists 
of those nations are to be those of their own kith and kin, 
The foreign teacher is to become more and more a special- 
ist, a trainer of the native worker. This has not come 
about yet in large measure on any of our great mission 
fields ; but the history of missions and the outlook to-day 
point to this as the solution of the question so far as method 
and policy are concerned. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that this na- 
tive ministry must be an educated ministry. It must 
eventually become possessed of all the literary qualifica- 
tions which we deem indispensable to our own ministry. 
It must know the Bible in its original tongues. It must 
know history, both sacred and profane. It must have an 
intellect trained to exactness of thought by the study of 
mathematics, the exact science. It must have the self- 
control which emanates from self-knowledge, which in turn 
comes from the study of the relations and duties of man 
toward man. In fine, whatever there is, or ought to be, 
that raises our ministry to a point of intellectual superior- 
ity above the lay masses, just that and nothing less must 
the native worker eventually possess. 

This point has not yet beeu reached on any of our mission 
fields, and it may not be reached for years to come, but we 
submit that it is the ideal and that any plan that aims at 
less than this is partial and unworthy. 

It follows that at every important national center a Prot- 
estant college should be founded whicb shall work hand in 
hand with Protestant missions to the end that an educated 
native ministry be built up. Such institutions we see to- 
day in various parts of the world, as at Constantinople. 
Beirftt, Bombay, Canton, Peking, and in different parts of 
Japan. These and many others of like character are co- 
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ceded to be quite indispensible to mission work in the vari- 
ous fields in which they are located. 

I wish to set forth briefly in the following paragraphs 
the need of such an institution in Seoul, the capital city of 
the Kingdom of Korea. (At this point I may state without 
impropriety that I have arrived at the conclusions here ex- 
pressed after five years and six months of actual residence 
in that city, during which time I was engaged in educa- 
tional work.) 

We might ask, in the first place, In what kind of places 
would the founding of such a school be justifiable ? 

I. It might not be justifiable in a country where there 
was not a large permanent population speaking one lan- 
guage. The 15,000 people of Korea speak one lan- 
guage. From north to south the dialectic changes are so 
slight that there cannot be said to be any dialects there at 
all. It is probable that in no part of China could fifteen 
million people be found who have so homogeneous a lan- 
guage as the Korean. 

II. It might be possible to question the expediency of 
founding such a school in a country contiguous to a larger 
and more important one in which the same language is 
spoken. In other words, if there is any country where the 
expediency of so doing is less questionable than another it 
is the country that has a distinct language of its own, dif- 
fering radically from that of all neighboring countries. 
Such is the position of Korea. It is a singular fact that 
there is greater similarity between the English and Chi- 
nese languages than between the Korean and Chinese. The 
structure of the Korean sentence is strictly periodic, while 
the Chinese, like the Eaglish, is loose, English is one of 
the least highly inflected of European languages, and in 
this it agrees with the Chinese, which is almost totally 
without inflection. The Korean, on the other hand, is 
more highly inflected than the Greek, as I found out per- 
sonally after tabulating over twelve hundred forms of a 
single verb. There is alittle more similarity between the 
Korean and Japanese. In both the structure of the sen- 
tence is the same, but the vocabularies are totally distinct. 

Il]. It might be of questionable expediency to found 
such a school in a country that is likely to become the vic- 
tim of the rapacity of a neighboring power ; but the least 
questionable place is the land that is free from such dan- 
ger. Such a land is Korea. You ask how this can be when 
she has China on one side, Russia on another, Japan on an- 
other, and England everywhere. I answer that her com- 
plete environment by mutually hostile powers is the very 
guaranty of her political safety. Who doubts that if Ire- 
land were between England and France she would have been 
free centuries ago? Let the Chinese dragon but yawn 


from Tientsin, and the Japanese dragon will yawn from 


Nagasaki. Let the Russian bear but look forth from 
Vladivostok, and the British lion will shake his mane in 
Hongkong. Korea is in no danger of political absorp 
tion. 

IV. Notice that in the estimation of the Korean, as in 
that of the Chinese and Japanese, the ideal citizen is not 
the wealthy one nor the politically influential one, but the 
literary one. It is true that there is no part of the world 
where the mercenary spirit holds stronger sway than in 
these very countries, nor where injustice, bribery and pure 
selfishness are more prevalent ; and yet there is, underly- 
ing it all,a deep consciousness of the real superiority of the 
educated man, the thinker. A very large part of the neg- 
lect that is shown to literary pursuits is due to the great 
and increasing poverty of the people, whereby they are cut 
off from the leisure which is indispensable to their methods 
of literary work. There are thousands in those countries 
who, if given their choice, would choose a moderate com- 
petency and a quiet home with plenty of leisure for the 
study of those literary productions which they reverence 
so highly, rather than the cares and duties of office, at- 
tended as they always are by the possibility of sudden and 
unaccountable fluctuations of court favor. Now this isa 
healthy ideal and one that could be turned to good account. 
At the present time they consider literature to be an cccu- 
pation in itself, and that none but those who can spend 
their whole time at it can reasonably have any part in it. 
This is true, too; for we must remember that the study of 
the Chinese character is in itself a life work, and that in 
order to become a thorough scholar in it the whole life 
must be given up to it. Neither the Korean nor the China- 
man has any idea of a life of business or of toil being light- 
ened and cheered by brief but frequent incursions into the 
field of literature. 

A foul, bethumbed novelet is the best thing such classes 
ever read, and these are worse than nothing. Now what 
is necessary in order that the masses of such a country 
may beable to get at the facts that we consider constitute 
a plain education ? It should be one of the objects of such 
a school as I have mentioned to help solve this question. 
One thing is certain. No step can be taken toward the 
education of the masses in those countries so long as they 
have to depend upon books written in the Chinese charac- 
ter. It takes so many years to get even the barest working 
knowledge of Chinese that not one per cent. of the popula- 
tion will ever have the time to spend in acquiring it. The 
first essential then is an alphabet. But this we find already 
at hand in Korea. To be sure the written language of all 
the better classes in Korea is the Chinese, but besides this 
they have an alphabet that will compare favorably with 
any in the world, both for simplicity and for phonetic 
power. So much at least of the work has already been done 
for us there, and the next step is to popularize 
this native alphabet. The very difficulty of learning 
the Chinese is an advantage in the eyes of a Korean. 
No one but a gentleman can learn it, and so there is less 
danger that the barriers between the high class and the 
low class will be overthrown. Popular education is not 
much favored in those lands. A Korean gentleman would 
say: “If these low fellows are educated what difference will 
there be between them and us ?’ True enough, there will 
be but little, and that is exactly the point that must be 
gained. The men who belong to the nobility must come to 
See that thev will have to rest their claims to superiority 


on sometbing more than education, something more radi- 
cal than mere literary training. To popularize this native 
alphabet would be then one of the objects of this school, 
and it could be done in various ways: by encouraging its 
students to use the native alphabet and by preparing text- 
books in this alphabet for use in the school; by printing 
books from time to time to be sold among the people, books 
on history, natural science, medicine, geography, and other 
interesting and useful topics. It should aim to send forth 
graduates, every one of whom should be an advocate of 
this popular reform. 

V. Notice the significant fact that Korea is the only in- 
tegral nation of considerable size that has no such school. 
Turkey has one in Europe and several in Asia ; Persia,with 
half the population of Korea, has at least one, India has a 
score, Siam has one, China has a score, Japan has at least 
half a dozen. Korea alone of Easteru nations is without a 
Christian college of corresponding grade and ready to do 
the work of such an institutition. There in the capital of 
Korea stands the last opportunity for the munificence of 
Christian givers to found a great national Christian col- 
lege. Is there a place where a noble gift could be made 
to better purpose? Korea needs and must sooner or 
later have an evangelical Christian college. It should 
have a board of trustees, part in this country and part 
in Korea, and it should be supplied with all the appurte- 
nances that are deemed necessary to a thoroughly equipped 
school. It should have at thestart a corps of at least three 
instructors, which number could be increased as the 
growth of the school demanded. I feel sure from personal 
observation that such a school would enroll at least eighty 
men at the first. 

It is not probable that this school would become self-sus- 
taining. Few colleges in our Own land are so. At the 
same time the plan should be adopted of requiring a fee 
from every student in proportion to his ability to pay. 

Shall Korea have this school ? 

ZANESVILLE, O. 


CHINA. 
OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND. 


Professor in Peking University. 


THE most inspiring sight we have yet seen in China is 
our Sunday-school here, or rather, I ought to say, our 
Sunday-schools; for we have two. The school for the 
students and Christians meet at 1:30 p.m. Altogether 
there are between 300 and 400 every Sunday. They are all 
quiet, studious, intelligent and earnest, and for the most 
part “have on their Sunday clothes.” 

There are about an equal number of boys and giris, men 
and omen. The large boys and large girls of the schools 
all teach classes. The singing is delightful. Christmas 
Day we had prepared a cantata of Christmas carols which 
was most touching; hearts of both foreigners and Chinese 
were touched. On Saturday morning a Christmas tree 
furnished a present for each boy and girl of the sehools, 
and they were all happy. 

At 3 P.M. our Heathen Sunday-school meets. Last 
Sunday there were 307 present besides the teachers, and 
each class of eight or ten has two teachers. The Christ- 
mas tree still occupied its place, and by the help of Mrs. 
Gamewell bore a second crop of fruit for the children who 
had come regularly. ‘The Superintendent, Dr. Pilcher, be- 
gan by asking several questions about God and about the 
day, #11 of which were answered correctly by a hundred or 
more voices. Then they sang—sang well—better than ever 
I expected heathen children could be taught to sing. 

Dr. Pilcher then asked how many inches the carpeuter’s 
foot rule has’ They answered ten. ‘ What is it used 
for ?” said he. ‘* Measuring wood,” they answered. ‘‘ Now,” 
said he, ‘‘we ure going to study the Lord’s foot rule for 
measuring men.”? They had studied it before, so he asked ; 
“How many inches has it?’ ‘Ten,’ they shouted. 
“What are they called?” ‘The Ten Commandments.” 
He rang the bell and each class proceeded to its work. 

Oh, you good brethren, who think there is no use to try 
to teach the heathen Chinese, I wish you could have been 
in this school! I wish you could have seen the dirty faces 
of these boys and girls light up, as much as they could 
“light up” through the dirt or powder, as they leaned 
over toward and talked to, or drank in the words of their 
teachers. I wish you could have seen those Christian boys 
and girls teaching these heathen the ten commands; for 
every teacher is a Chinese. I wish you could have seen 
and heard these childen singing Christian hymns. I wish 
you could have heard a lot of these same children, in a 
police station as I heard them the other day while passing 
along the street, singing “ Around the throne of God in 
heaven ten thousand children stand.’’ You would not be 
pessimistic about the heathen any longer. 


Peking. 
JAPAN. 
JAPANESE PREACHING, 


BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 


Missionary of the American Board, 


TE propagation of Christianity in Japan during the 
past twenty years has been accompanied by a variety of in- 
teresting and instructive changes, which seem worthy of 
record. The first preaching was necessarily done br mis- 
sionaries, who had at that time but a very limited knowl- 
edge of either the language, the modes and subjects of 
thought, the inherited ideas and the racial peculiarities of 
the people. The preaching was largely expository and 
apologetic in its character. When Christian Japanese be- 
gan to preach the Gospel they had but recently accepted, 
they naturally adopted the same general method, adding 
to it, however, frequent and liberal quotations from the 
national classics in order to the better presentation and 





justification of their arguments and exhortations, As a 


knowledge of the English language increased in the coun- 
try and the position of Christianity in America and in Eu- 
rope became more widely known, the practical belief in it 
shown by eminent men of those countries in publicly pro- 
fessing, urging and living it, was constantly used in the il- 
lustration and enforcement of Christianity and of its indis- 
putable worth to individuals and to nations. 

After a considerable use of this method, philosophy came 
to be regarded by Japanese educated on the Western plan 
as the highest kind of learning known to the scholars of 
the countries supposed to enjoy the highest stage of civili- 
zation, hence its study by all who regarded themselves—or 
who desired to be regarded—as learned, became the fashion 
of the time. Naturally enough, this affected the Christian 
preacher, and he began to deliver philosophico-religious 
sermons and addresses. Overlapping and following this 
style of preaching there came the inevitable politico-reli- 
gious one, which was hastened into being and sustained in 
its existence by the approaching and ultimate inaugura- 
tion into life of the National Constitution and the National 
Diet. 

At the present time practical Christianity is coming more 
strongly to the front, and is accompanied by the natural 
fruits of a practical Christianity, namely, Christian works. 
The Christians of Japan have from the very first given 
generously for the support of their churches, and for the 
extension of Christianity throughout their country. They 
are now adding general benevolence to their evangelistic 
endeavors. Free night schools have been established by 
individual churches for children whose parents are so poor 
that they cannot afford to send their little ones to the 
common schools, the two, three, five or eight cents a day 
that each child can make by working early and late in 
match and soap factories being absolutely necessary to the 
physical existence of the family. Orphanages for the 
Christian and secular training of children bereft of parents 
by death or desertion are on the increase. The one in 
Okayama, established by Mr. Ishi-i, was one of the first, 
as it is to-day the best-known and the most successful one 
in Japan. One now having thirty-five inmates has recently 
been established here in Kobe. One of the gentlemen deep- 
ly interested in it—a Christian lawyer—told me last even- 
ing that, while the institution would be very glad of assist- 
tance from any source, he desired that its financial aid 
should come very largely from the Japanese themselves, 
A few devout, earnest and deeply interested women are 
incessantly active in laboring in its behalf, altho one of 
them said yesterday to my wife that she sorely dislikes 
going about to solicit the money needed for daily use. This 
orphavage is not based on what is called “ the faith plan,” 
altho faith and prayer are its vital breath. The lady just 
named mentioned a recent noteworthy incident. Funds 
and food were almost exhausted on one occasion when a 
few of those deeply iterested in the children were met 
together for special prayer that the Lord would send the 
absolutely necessary money. While engaged in prayer the 
postman’s call was heard. The letter he brought con- 
tained a postal order for money enough to convert the 
prayers of those devout women into thanksgiving and 
praise, 

This period of practical preaching, enforced by practical 
working, would seem to give some real assurance that 
Christianity is taking yet deeper root in the Japanese 
mind, and heart and life, and that it is also laying a good 
foundation for a yet stronger forward movement in the 
future, 

Kobe. 


THE CONFERENCE OF RELIGIONS AT CHICAGO. 
BY THE REV. JOHN L, DEARING, 


Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


The Japan Mail in its monthly summary of the religious 
press of Japan gives the following as showing the feeling 
of Buddhists in Japan in regard to the proposed Conference 
of Religions at Chicago in connection with the World’s 
Fair : 

In the Bukkyo, Mr. Soen Shaku encourages his fellow- 
believers to take part in the conference. He says: 

“The Chicago manifesto proclaims among its fundamental 
principles both theism and immortality. Of course we are in 
conflict with theism but immortality is a problem in which all 
religions are concerned, The fear that the conference is to be a 
Christian movement against other religions should not affect us. 
We are not to be mere toys there. The conference is to be one of 
our great opportunities. The aim proposed may not be reached, 
but the event is one of the significant things of history; through 
it we can send Buddhism to the West.” 


In a somewhat more liberal tone the editor of the Hansei 
Zosshi, also a Buddhist magazine, writes : 

“The conference is a light spot in the present age, through its 
opening of sympathy among beliefs. If we cannot unite in theol- 
ogy we can consider such subjects as temperance, labor and the 
differences between rich and By going to Chicago our 
minds wlll be opened, and America will be hospitable to us all. 
The United States are called the heavenly kingdom of freedom, 
and here is an opportunity to make Buddhism known to the 
world.” 


poor. 


Kspecial interest attaches to the words of Mr. Mokurai 
Shimaji, who has been unanimously elected as one of the 
representatives of Buddhism from Japan to the confer- 
Under the title of *‘ An Opportunity for spreading 
in the West,” he writes as follows in the 


ence. 
Buddhism 
Gokoku: 
* Already the Shojo, one phase of Buddhism, has found many 
eTherents in Europe and America. It has been taken there not 
by priests of the faith, but by foreigners themselves. The West- 
erns, proud of their own civilization, are thus becoming enlight- 
ened. Religion is the only force in which the Western people know 
that they are inferior to the nations of the East. Buddhism in 
all its forms is deep in doctrine and in life. But the Shojo” [the 
phase of Buddhism already known in America] “is far inferior to 
the Daijo” [the phase which Mr. Mokurai Shimaji represents]. 
“If, then, the Shojo is meeting with wide acceptance 
abroad, what will be the effect if the Daijo can be proclaimed 


such 





there? Let us wed the Daijoto Western thought. Heaven has 
now given us the opportunity to dothis. Here is a gleam of light 
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for ourtruth, Let usnotignoreit. With the bloom of Buddhism 
in the West, here it will flourish but the more.” 

It may be added, however, that notwithstanding the 
above, the general tone of the Buddhist papers is very 
pessimistic in view of the steady progress of Christianity. 
The writers seem to be alternately rebuking the members 
of the priesthood and appealing to the pure teachings of 
the saints of ancient times in aid of their cause. 

Yokohama, 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


BY JULIUS SOPER, D.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Even here in the ends of the earth the Christians observe 
the Week of Prayer. This observance is general through- 
out Japan amorg all the Protestant denominations. 
Wherever there is more than one Church at work during 
this first week of the New Year they unite in these servicey. 
One thing is very observable, there is more real “‘ unity of 
the spirit and bond of peace ’’ among the followers of Christ 
than many false prophets would have us believe. 

These meetings were held in the three Protestant 
churches of the place—two evenings each in the Kpisco- 
pal, Methodist and Presbyterian. These nightly services 
were well attended—about 150 present each night. Much 
interest was manifested. The thought that the whole 
Christian world were uniting in common supplications to 
the throne of grace was inspiring. The Japanese are full 
of vivacity. The meetings did not lag for want of speak- 
ers or persons to engage in prayer. One of the faults of 
the Japanese is their long-drawn-out speeches and prayers. 
This is owing largely to the language. It takes many 
words, as arule, to say a little. The Japanese are fond of 
talking. While this tendency to length of speech is very 
noticeable, I am glad to say some of the Christians know 
better and do better. Nearly every meeting during this 
week was full of interest, and was a great blessing to 
those attending. 

The great day of the feast, however, was the second Sun- 
day of the year. It is customary here in Hakodate for the 
Christians not only to unite during the week in prayer, 
but also on the second Sunday of the Week of Prayer, and 
partake of the Lord’s Supper together. One year the 
Lord’s Supper is observed according to the Episcopal form, 
the next according tothe Presbyterian, and the next ac- 
cording to the Methodist. This year it fell to the lot 

of the Episcopal. These Sunday ‘ Union” services are 
always held in the Methodist Church, because that church 
building is the largest. Angels doubtless looked down on 
this scene, January 8th, 1893, with rapturous joy. I was 
invited to preach the sermon from the text of the day. It 
was a great joy to preach toso large a company (nearly 
200) of Japanese believers, in their own tongue. After the 
sermon Mr. Andrews, a missionary of the Church of Eng- 
land (a Low Churchman), conducted and administered the 
Holy Communion, wearing his surplice. He read the serv- 
ice (in Japanese) according to the order of his Church, in- 
viting the pastors of the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches (both Japanese), and myself within the railing 
around the pulpit. After partaking of the emblems him 
self, he administered them first to us three, and then in- 
vited us toassist bimin administering to the people as 
they gathered around the railing. It was a delightful sea- 
son—a little foretaste of Millennium glory. 

This was the first time I ever witnessed such ascene. I 
could scarcely believe my own eyes. If Mr. Andrews were 
reprimanded by his bishop, doubtless he would protect 
himself by saying, that this service was held in an ‘‘ uncon- 
secrated’’ house, and the calling on us to help him in 
administering the Bread and Wine, was simply asking 
several ‘‘ well-reported’”’ Christian professors to help him 
in the capacity of ‘‘ deacons.’ Well, whatever might be 
his answer, the act was worthy his heart, if not his head. 
The two great obstacles to perfect Christian unity are the 
** so-called’? Apostolical Succession theory, and baptism, 
as interpreted by our Baptist friends. Iam nota prophet, 
nor the son of a prophet ; but I will venture to predict that 
there will never be the union that some people seem to long 
for, until there is “‘ letting up”’ on these two points. There 
is to-day much more practical unity among the followers 
of Christ than the world gives us Christians credit for. 
Why cannot all Protestant Christians thus unite and fre- 
quently celebrate together thedeath and sufferings of our 
blessed Lord—not only in Hakodate, but in all parts of the 
world. The echo is, Why’ Maythe Lord hasten that 
glorious day. Let all say, Amen! 

Hakodate. 


CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS IN CENTRAL JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. JAMES H. PETTER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 

1. Christian Endeavor and the Father Endeavorer. Dr. 
and Mrs. Clark, with their son Eugene, are spending 
twenty-seven days in Japan. They have visited or will 
visit some twelve different places and held half a hundred 
impressive meetings. The Christian Endeavor movement 
is still in its infancy here. Many have been opposed to it 
mainly for.two reasons. (a) There are enough organiza- 
tions already. (b) Japanese youths do not need a society 
to help them talkin meeting. These objections have been 
largely overcome by the clear and winsome manner in 
which the subject has been presented, and new Christian 
Endeavor societies are springing up in Yokohama, Kioto, 
Osaka, Okayama and other cities in the wake of Dr. 
Clark’s visit. These esteemed friends sail from Kobe on 
December 23d, for China and India. 

2. The death of Miss West has made a deep impression 
on the Japanese. A touching memorial service was held 
in one of the Kioto churches on the afternoon of December 
10th, as the public funeral itself was occurring in Tokio. 
Many of the leading Christians do not indorse her extreme 


prohibitive views and think the time was not ripe for their 
advocacy ; but the success of her meetings is a sufficient 
answer tothat. She will long be remembered as a true 
and fearless friend of Japan, who risked and gave her life 
for the great cause of morals in a country not her own. 

3. The recently issued Catalog of the Doshisha, Japan’s 
largest and leading Christian college, reports 509 students 
inall departments. An earnest religious spirit pervades 
the institution. 

4. Mr. Ishii and his associates in the Orphan Asylum at 
Okayama, have passed through atrying experience of late. 
Funds have been low, barely enough coming in day by day 
to feed those 194 children. But their faith fails not, and 
needy as they are they have organized a missionary society 
to pray and give for work in other lands. The older chil- 
dren are formed into a Salvation Army, and with bugles 
and tracts, songs and speeches, have witnessed the good 
confession before crowds of people. As I have written 
you before, it is the worthiest charity inthe Orient. A 
few of its present urgent needs, in addition to ten dollars 
a day for rice and reuts, are thirty dollars’ worth of new 
mats; in one cottage the girls sleep on bare floors ; thirty 
dollars’ worth of English type, and $300 for a new house. 
The institution is an object lesson in pure trust and 
Christlike charity. 


Okayama, 


INDIA. 
THE DECENNIAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 


BY J. C. R. EWING, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


At 10 A.M. on Thursday, December 29th, there came to- 
gether in Bombay a great number of missionaries, repre- 
senting almost all the Protestant bodies working in India. 
The chairmen for the several sessions were chosen from the 
Church of England, the English Baptist, the English Con- 
gregational, the Free Church of Scotland, the American 
Presbyterian, the American Methodist, the Irish Presby- 
terian, the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, the 
American Congregationalist, and the Lutheran Churches. 

One of the most delightful features of the conference 
was the daily meeting for prayer, which was a time of 
much spiritual enjoyment to all. 

An extensive program had been arranged for by the Pro- 
visional Committee, and the interest in the discussions 
never flagged from the beginning to the end. Papers pre- 
pared by experts were “‘ taken as read,’”’ having been print- 
ed and distributed to the members of the conference. ‘Two 
or three speakers, previously appointed for each subject, 
were allowed fifteen minutes each, after which five-minute 
speeches were in order. In the case of some of the topics, 
only a small proportion of those who sent up their names 
to the chairman could be allowed to speak ; and those who 
were called were kept strictly to time by the bell in the 
hands of Professor Scott, of the Wilson College. 

It would be difficult to specify any session or sessions as 

surpassing others in interest; and, where there was so 
much good speaking, to single out any as specially excel- 
ling is impossible. 
‘* Higher Education as a Missionary Agency’ would, it 
was thought, provoke discussion. The fact is, that there 
has been very considerable misapprehension as to the na- 
ture of this work in some quarters. The session devoted 
to its consideration revealed most unmistakably the pre- 
vailing conviction that this branch of mission work has a 
legitimate place, in importance second to none in bringing 
the people of India to Christ. ** Work Among the De- 
pressed Classes”? was ably discussed, and our hearts were 
yzladdened by the reports of multitudes seeking the Lord. 
‘** Missionary C umity ” involved some very plain speaking ; 
and the majority of the conference were clearly of opinion 
that territorial boundaries, except in large cities, are most 
desirable, so long, at least, as great districts are still en- 
tirely unreached. ‘* Woman’s Work” and ‘‘ Work among 
the Young’ were put before us in an intensely interesting 
manner. The ladies were in earnest, and gave the confer- 
ence much to think of and to be thankful for. ‘* Work 
among the Educated Classes,” “The Training of a Native 
Ministry,” ** The Social and Legal Rights of Native Chris- 
tians,”’ ‘Temperance,’ ‘The Jesuit Advance,’ and 
‘Christian Literature’? were some of the other topics be- 
fore the conference. ‘To tell of all would require a separate 
article for each top*c, 

The conference manifested several thiugs which cheered 
us, and will cheer the Church at home: 

1. A growing disposition to minimize denominational 
differences in non-essentials. 

2. Increasing readiness to recognize work done on other 
lines than our own, as truly the Master’s work as is ours. 

3. Intense enthusiasm, arising from a conviction that 
India is to be won for Christ. 

1. Thankfulness on the part of the workers, in view of 
the wonders already wrought. 


Lahore. 


NATIVE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


RY THE REV. J. HEINRICHS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


The Madras Native Christian Association is showing 
considerable signs of activity at present. One of the inter- 
esting questions recently discussed at a general meeting of 
the Association was: *‘Can a native Christian marry his 
deceased wife’s sister ?” which was answered affirmatively 
by the majority, altho some considered such a marriage 
immoral. Another and more important question has been 
agitated by this association lately—viz., whether that com- 
munity should be known as the “ native Christian” or the 
“Indian Christian” community. There seems to be a very 
strong feeling on the subject among the younger members 
of the community, and they naturally resent a meaningless 





designation being thrust on them by the Europeans, The 





term is also, they say, used in a derogatory sense. The 
older members, however, seem to be inclined to let well 
alone and to stick to the old designation which has been 
sanctioned by long usage. There is a tendency for Chris- 
tian converts to cut themselves off entirely from their old 
associations, and a term that fosters this feeling of exclu- 
siveness is to be highly deprecated. The term ‘“ Hindu 
Christian’”’ was also proposed, but according to the Statute 
Law, Christians are not allowed to call themselves Hindus. 
The term ‘“‘ Hindu,” moreover, has a religious significance. 
We do not believe with some of the members that the term 
native Christian is used by Europeans and others in any 
derogatory sense. The term “ native,” no doubt, is a term 
of contempt sometimes, but not ‘‘native Christian.” 
Moreover the community has secured a recognized position 
in Indian society by its rapid advance in education, and 
the term therefore conveys no contemptuous significance. 
Practical means that ought to be adopted to effect achange, 
in case such was desirable, have not been considered. In 
case Government were moved to use the term Indian Chris- 
tian as the official designation instead of native Christian, 

it will have no objection to do this. The term Eurasian is 
now used instead of East Indian in Government reports, 

etc., and there is no reason why Government should not 

accede to the request of the indigenous Christians of India 

if they wish to have a change. But is that really desirable? 

What is there in aname? Some say, a great deal, others 

say, nothing. Weare glad, however, that the subject has 

been discussed so intelligently, and even if any practical 

effect does not follow the fact that native Chris'ians are 

discussing the term by which they should be appropriately 

known in future, clearly indicates that they are beginning 

to assert their rights as a community. 

Ongole. 


THE PARIAH QUESTION. 


BY THE REV. J. S, CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


An editorial statement in THE INDEPENDENT of Decem- 
ber 8th, to the effect that in India ‘‘the Brahmins are 
meeting, face to face, the question of their own contin- 
uance in power, and seeking to strengthen themselves by 
admitting the Pariahs to caste privileges,” strikes me as 
a contradiction in terms ; for when the Pariahs shall be 
admitted to caste privileges then will the Brahmins be 
Brahmins no longer. The Brahmins are such by birth, and 
not by admission ; and from their standpoint there can be 
no such thing as admission to privileges that come by 
birth until, indeed, another birth occurs after this life. 

What they do talk about is, ‘the imparting of culture 
to them and the amelioration of their material condition.” 
But even this is considered hopeless to expect in Hinduism 
by such an authority as The Hindu. A recent editorial 
says: 

“Hinduism is unpractical, mysterious, and whenever it exerts 
itself to advance social interests does positive mischief by ally- 
ing itself with caste. .. . The degraded condition of the Pariahs 
and other kindred classes is notorious, and the peculiarities of 
the Hindu social system are such that from this system no hope 
whatever of their amelioration can be entertained. . . . Let the 
Pariah get up all the Vedas by heart, let him be ever so well 
behaved and wealthy, he cannot claim equality with the vilest 
Brahmin, the notorious expert at forgery or the inveterate 
drinker in the name of civilization. This is the peculiar evil of 
the Hindu caste system.” 


The amelioration of the condition of the Pariahs, then, 
is not by admission to caste privileges, but by either of two 
processes, abolition of the caste system, or conversion to 
Christianity. For the former, viz., abolition of caste, the 
editor sees no hope, so he boldly accepts and proposes the 
latter. His words are: 

“The abolition of caste will not abolish, indeed, inequality of 
social position ; but it will or ought to introduce a less objection- 
able and decidedly a more healthy standard of social respecta- 
bility than the accident of birth—namely, the standard of char- 
acter and character alone. This standard our caste system does 
not recognize, and the Hindu nation having been familiar with 
this system during thousands of years has lost all consciousness 
of the evil; and when the action of the Christian missionaries 
rouses the Hindus to a sense of its discreditable treatment of the 
lower castes, a feeble attempt is made at explanation and justifi- 
cation, and patriotism takes shelter in far-fetched and imaginary 
analogies. ... No amount of admiration for our religion will 
bring social salvation to these poor people. It is Christian mis- 
sionaries alone that will and can educate them and advance their 
worldly well-being in all ways. If we cannot do this service to 
our low-caste countrymen, if we cannot co-operate with Chris- 
tian missionaries in their philanthropic work, let us not grudge 
these countrymen of ours the service of foreign beneficence and 
render the task of their regeneration more difficult than it need 
be.” 

These outspoken sentiments have called forth from a 
Brahmin correspondent of The Hindu an expression of de- 
sire to do something without the “ foreign agency of Chris- 
tian missionaries,” and he has not only promised to give 
Rs. 260 himself, but has also induced a friend of his to 
promise another sum of Rs. 200. 

This is well, indeed better than most Hindus appear to 
be willing todo. But it does not go very far, because it 
is offering to pay some one else to do what they are not 
willing to do themselves. These philanthropists not only 
show no willingness to eat with a Pariah, but they do not 
yet show any willingness to go among the Pariabs and 
teach or help them. Being Brahmins they will not admit 
to social equality even the highest castes outside of the 
Brahmins. One of them tried it the other day and actually 
ate foodin the house of a friend, not a Brahmin. He laid 
down various conditions such as prohibition of all flesh 
and cooking by persons with certain qualifications. But 
no Brahmin stood by him, on the contrary they are all per- 
secuting him for thus defiling himself. 

The Madura Municipality has a sum of money set apart 
for Pariah schools, but finds all sorts of d fficulties in the 
way of carrying on such schools, and forthwith decides 
that the missionaries are doing enough and there is no need 
of spending the money in that way. 
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The Government, too, shows its lack of sympathy by 
condemning its ownofficer for pleading on their beha'f. 
Madura. 





ASSAM. 
AMONG THE GAROS. 


BY THE REV. PENN MOORE, 
Missionary of the Amercan Baptist Missionary Union. 


Ir would have been a novel sight to most of your readers 
to have seen the Nowgong missionaries, January 9th, as 
they started from the station ; they were going to Tura, to 
attend the Assam Triennial Missionary Conference, twenty | 
miles to the mighty Brahmaputra River, into which, if a 
man fall, he is seldom recovered, dead or alive, then three 
days on board a steamer and two days from the river to 
ura. Tura station is some 1,500 feet high, and at the foot 
of Big Tura, behind which the sun seems late rising, it be- 
ing 4,000 feet above sea Jevel. We find the station very 
pretty with its many little pure mountain streams, shady 
dellsand grand forest trees. The oldest missionary has been 
here seventeen years; there are three missionary families 
here now, besides two young ladies who are giving most of 
their time to school work. There are three mission homes 
or bungalows, a large schoolhouse, and the best chapel we 
have seen in Assam. In these hills most of the buildings 
are set on posts or stones, but one side will be close to the 
ground and the opposite side several feet high. We saw 
many Garo houses built in the branches of large trees, 
fully twenty feet from the ground. They are so built that 
the family may be safe from wild beasts. There are tigers, 
leopards, bears, and many wild elephants. It was in the 
Garo hills, of which Tura isthe Government headquarters, 
that the famous Sanderson made his catch of 140 wild 
elephants at a single drive. 

We were favored at our conference with the presence of 
Mrs. Mary Gates, whose genial ways and faithful words 
have already brought encouragement und cheer to many 
mission homes. Her plan is to give some two years to 
visiting missionaries, and her work is not in vain. She was 
delayed a day, but made the trip from the river to Tura— 
her first on an elephant—within twenty-four hours ; and 
tho she had to ride till two o’clock in the night, attended 
all the services the next day, apparently no more fatigued 
than those of us whose hair is not yet silvered. 

The reports from the various stations showed that some 
have even less Christians than three years ago. In some 
cases the decrease is due to the fact that the black fever 
has carried off its scores. Others showed marked increase. 
The Garo Hills churches have baptized over 700 converts 
within the past year, and Christianity is taking hold of 
neighboring tribes of another dialect. 

The conference has the privilege Of ordaining one young 
man from America and one from Scotland during its ses- 
sion in Tura. The accession from Scotland is ours, because 
he is about to marry one of the young ladies of our Bur- 
man Mission. 

One of the best preachers in the Garo Hills is a Garo. He 
has been to America and studied theology some and learned 
English very well, and is not puffed up thereby. He goes 
about barefooted, lives on a salary of about five dollars per | 
month, tho the missionaries have offered him more, and 
does the work of an evangelist with his whole heart. 





We very much need a training sehool to fit some Chris- 
tian natives for evangelistic work ; but almost every field 
of work has its own language, or dialect, hence the diffi- 
culty of one school doing this work for all the Assam mis- 
sions. There are over forty different languages in Assam. 

The new missionary from Scotland, Mr. Craighead, is to 
work for the Rabhas, a tribe bordering on the Garo tribe. 
Several of their larger villages have held councils and 
voted to break away from caste and become Christians if 
they can have a teacher. This tribe ave reported in the 
census at 69,774. The field is a very promising oue. The 
missionaries pointed out places that need twelve new men 
atoucein Assam. Also a lady is asked for girls’ school 
work at Sibsagar and a lady physician to do mission work 
at Gauhati, but also to be subject to calls from any of the 
other stations in Assam for medical work. 

The presence of the Holy Spirit was felt in all the ses- 
sions, and the conference was to be of great value to all 
the missionaries. Services were held in three different 
languages, and several other languages were represented 
in the audiences. 

Saturday was market day, and from miles and miles 
came the Garo men and women, bringing produce to bar- 
ter for rice, fish, ete. The chief produce is cotton, which is 
brought in long baskets made of bamboo splints, and a 
sizht it is to see the long files of baskets coming along on 
topof the men and women. A strap of bark goes around 
the basket and over the top of the head, the larger end of 
the basket coming down bebind the knees and the small end 
protruding three or four feet above the head, 1,200 of these 
cotton bundles, containing about eighty pounds each, have 
been counted at one time on the market grounds. 

A Garo woman wears many and large—what you would 
term plain brass bracelets—rings in her ears. I bought 
one set of sixty. My hand is not small, but it would go 
through the hole in a woman's ear that I saw. Buta 
strong or small rope goes through their large rings and 
over the head to help support the weight of the rings, and 
many ears show that they have beeu broken. 

Money changers charge for giving pice in exchange for 
silver, but the Tura missionaries send to the Government 
Treasury and get pice to give in exchange for silver free of 
exchange. Friday one got 32,000 pices from the Treasury, 
and before breakfast was oyer Saturday morning every pice 
of it was gone. This shows friendship, and also gives a 
grand opportunity to give out tracts and speak a good 
word for the Master. 

There are 2,018 living Christians among the Garos now. 
We rejoice and take courage. Pray for the seed sowers 
ver on this side, and may harvesters come to help us 
gather in the sheaves. 

Nowgong. 
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PERSIA. 
CONFERENCE FOR BIBLE STUDY AND PRAYER. 


BY J. H. SHEDD, D.D., 


Missionary of the Presbyterian Board, 


| 





ONE of the most delightful of the duties of a missionary 
is to gather the workers and with them study the Word of 
the Master, and wait upon him for power from on high. 
Such an occasion we missionaries greatly enjoyed last 
week. Fifty of our workers, mostly young men, were here 
at the college in a three days’ conference. The general 
theme was “‘ The Service of Christ.’’ Many of the phases of 
this wide and blessed theme were presented. First in in- 
fluence were the Bible readings, seven in number, on (1) 
the essentials of this service; (2) the traits of the Master 
we are to imitate; (8) the promises of the Master; (4) the 
warnings; (5) the incitements; (5) the methods of the 
Master ; (7) how one servant worked. God speaks, and his 
words falling, verse after verse, into the heart, have a very 
deep effect. This effect was manifest in all the reading, 
and deepest of all at the last, as the example of Paul came 
before us, The keynote of his service, ‘‘ Whose I am, and 
whom I serve’; the way he began his work by asking for 
directions ; how he followed on step by step, under divine 
guidance ; his witnessing, preaching, touring, staying in 
city after city ; his obedience to church rules and fellow- | 
ship; his building up believers; his pluck and resource in | 
trial and persecution and prison; his tears, sufferings, en- | 

| 
| 





durance, triumphant faith and last entreaties seemed but 
a vivid picture of what we should be and what some are in 
this service of Christ. Such a view brought tears to many 
eyes and a fuller consecration to many hearts. 

Four excellent sermons gave other views of the same 
Christlike service. Two of these sermons, by pastors of 
leading churches, were so full of pathos and power that we 
must thank God and take courage. 

Seven other topics for short papers and discussions filled 
up the plan of instruction. Many prayers and prayerful 
waiting for the promise of the Father filled up the time 
of the three days, closing with a very full and tender con- 
secration meeting and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
The light of more love to Christ was on every face as the 
brethren passed out from these three days of sitting in 
heavenly places to their work. 

Already the results are appearing. One of our pastors 
returned to his church, which has been sadly divided for 
months past. He preached on Sunday; but wha’ a differ- 
ence! It must be that the Spirit of Christ spoke through 
him, for at the close of the service the brethren who had 
been estranged rushed to his embrace, and with tears and 
confessions their bitterness and strife melted into a re 
newal of their old-time love. 

In another case the brethren have been sadly remiss in 
paying up for church and pastor. Three of the young men 
went from the conference and undertook the job, and from 
house to house found a delightful response and cleared off 
the deficiency. Another case of conscience in the confer- 
ence led the brother to confess his sin in breaking his teim- 
perance pledge and to go home to pour out his wine. If 
the streets in a hundred villages flowed full of wine 
poured out, the greatest obstacle to the Gospel this winter 
would be removed. While we were in our conference the 





bishop of the Old Church, who is the great coadjutor of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission, was marrying his 
nephew to a little girl of ten years. A whole week of 
drums and fifes, heathenish revelry and dancing and drink- 
ing wine till, as the phrase here is, ‘the very walls were 


| drunk,” was so scandalous that the Anglicans would not 


attend the wedding, tho they encourage the use of wine. 
Evil and good are in close conflict. 

Among the means to build up character and quicken the 
faith and zeal of real workers, I know of none better than 
such a conference. We expect to hear of greater fruits 
from it as months go by. 





Urumia, a a 
TURKEY. 
RETRENCHMENT VS. PROGRESS. 
BY W. A. FARNSWORTH, DD., 


Missionary of the American Board. 


ABOUT a year ago it was my privilege to report through 
your columns “‘a red-letter day for the missionaries in old 
Cappadocia.”” What wasthe cause of our great joy ? The 


nearly all our estimates were *‘ granted in full.””’) Wethen 
hoped, that for long we had heard the last of “ retrench- 
ment.’? Since about 1880 it had been a very ‘“ Banquo’s 
Ghost.’ We were delighted that at last it seemed ‘ down.” 


again as ghastly as ever. The appropriations for 1893 have 
come, and they cover four-fifths of the work actually in 
hand. ‘Thus we must cut off 20 per cent. of the education- 
al and evangelistic work, orrun the risk of making a much 
more serious reduction a few months later. Our station 
conference, composed of six native preachers and three 
missionaries, after mature deliberation, has adopted the 
latter course. If the income of the Board is generous, so 
asto permit the sending, in the early part of the year, 
“special grants,” as in 1891, the work will be kept up to 
its present standard. If not, it must suffer very serious 
reduction. Weshall watch the reports from the churches 
with great anxiety. 

It was just forty years yesterday since our landing in 
Smyrna. Compare our little bark of 450 tons’ burden with 
the steamships of 10,000 tons’ burden that now serve us. In 
this we have a striking illustration of the progress of the 
world since that time. 


figures showing the more tangible changes in this land. 


Board’s work among the Armenians. Then there had been 





formed 16 churches with an aggregate membership of 359 


Prudential Committee had sent us the glorious news that | 


But now, just onesbort year has passed, and here isthe Ghost | 


For the encouragement of the | 
friends of missions in Turkey let us look ata few of the | 


It was then twenty-one years since the beginning of the 






members ; now we have 12¢ churches, with a membership, 
one year ago, of 12,450, and the yearly growth is more than 
twice the whole number enrolled at the end of twenty-one 
years. 

The progress in the work of education has been no less 


encouraging. When we entered the field the whole num- 
ber in all our schools was less than 400. Now in the 


Cesarea station alone there are about 2,00), and in the four 
Turkey missions by last reports 18,824. We now have kin- 
dergarten, common, preparatory and high schools, all doing 
good work for both sexes, and all highly appreciated by 
the people. This station alone has about 110 young men 
and 65 girls in high schools and college, and in our for 
Turkey missions the number must be more than 3,000, 
The number connected with our several colleges is about 
1,000, 

Dear friends, the Lord is blessing all your efforts for the 
highest good of the people of these lands. ‘“‘Be ye not 
weary in well doing.”’ 

Cesarea. 


THE PACIFIC. 


EVANGELIZING OUT-DISTRICTS, 
BY THE REV, J. H. LAWRIE, 
Missionary of the Church of Scotland, 


DURING the past five weeks I have been evangelizing over 
all the out-districts of my parish, and only returned to our 
headquarters two days ago. 

While residing at the north side of the island, a series of 
daily meetings were held ; and my joy was very great when, 
as a result of this special effort, over thirty individuals 
came as inquirers after their own salvation 

The last week of my stay I invited any who felt anxiety 
about their own personal safety to visit me at the mission 
house ; and for three days the above number of men and 
women kept me from 8 A.M. to 4 P.M., with scarcely time 
to take a lunch at midday. 

I tried to be patient and faithful with each individual, 
and usually spent an hour trying to explain saving truth 
and enforce the necessity for taking Jesus into their hearts 
as a personal Savior. 

The text that was inost instrumental in awakening con- 
cern at the meeting, was a daily ringing the changes on 
‘* What shall a man give in exchange for bis soul.”’ 

When earth and sea and sky were sought in the native 
parabolic style for equivalents, and nothing of such lasting 
value as a man’s own soul could be found, then came the 
only conclusion: Jesus offered himself, and here was the 
offer of mercy now to any repenting sinner. The fifty-first 
Psalm was given asa memory lesson, and a number of na- 
tives committed to memory the whole Psalm. 

On the last Sabbath Day I was with the people on the 
Aname side of the Island, the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per was dispensed to a most devout company of worshipers. 
On the previous Friday a number of backsliders were re- 
stored to full communion, six men and women were ad- 
mitted for the first time, and two of these adults were 
baptized besides several infants. 

At the afternoon meeting on the Communion Sabbath 
another special effort was made on behalf of outsiders, and 
five of my oldest office-bearers spoke on that occasion. 

One having been the murderer of the last Christian martyr 
on this island, referred to his own former fighting life, and 
told how his present desire was to fight against sin and the 
Devil, as he felt that the mercy of God to him had been 
great. 

Another, who is a converted drunkard, told how he used 
to stupefy himself both with foreign liquor and with na- 
tive kava; how, when he tried to pray, thoughts did not 
accompany his words, and how hardened he was until 
awakened to a sense of his danger by the word and spirit 
of God. Then he appealed to all kava drinkers to turn ip 
their hearts ere it be too late. 

The next speaker dealt with those who try their hands at 
sorcery, and told how the ulterior object is not simply to 
bewitch but to seduce; then, again, he pointed to the one 
cure for all these ills within us and around us. 

In conclusion the last speaker, who was my first pundit 
and consistent helper, spoke about his own ignorance, but 
that by receiving the truths taught by the missionary, he 
now rejoiced in Jesus as his Lord and Savior ; then he in 
vited all to the same and only source of salvation. 

At the conclusion of the service Lintimated that a couple 
of helpers were wanted by a brother missionary on a 
heathen island; and on Monday morning a stalwart young 
man and his wife came and offered themselves for this for- 
eign service, where another language is spoken. They 

| were accepted, and in a few days my boat will convey them 
and their luggage to the harbor station, so as to be ready 
for the next trip of the inter-island steamer. 





Aneityum, New Hebrides. 


»— 
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THE Rev. C. P. HARD sends us from London the follow- 
ing item,about a meeting at Narsingbpur, his station in 
India: ‘* There was a brotherly dinner, to which one hun- 
| dred and fifty sat down, different castes partaking, break- 
ing down the middle walls of partition. A baptism of a 
woman took place. Forty appointments were read out. 
| Some go long distances away from their old homes. This 
| is a good item in the new work. It is not easy for a native 
| of India to remove far from his relatives and the familiar 
| spots. These appointments indicate confidence in the men, 
| that they will be able, with the divine blessing, to secure 
| precious results in the fields to which they are sent, and 
| the men prove that they have a real interest in the con- 
| quest of the remote stations, are determined to carry the 
war into fortresses at a distance, to spread the holy fire 
among the classes in which we are having success. Pray 
for these new pastor-teachers. For those who had been 
studying in the Training School in Narsinghpur printed 
certificates had been prepared, and these were handed out 
with due ceremony and solemnity, to the men who ha 
been proving themselyes worthy of the honor. It. was ap- 
preciated by them. So it must be felt by the castes from 
which they come. It must be realized that the bright day 
has dawned for the ‘ depressed classes.’ ’ 
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THE HOME FIELD. 


THE SCANDINAVIANS. 


BY THE REV. M. W. MONTGOMERY, 
Buperintendent Scandinavian Department of the 
American Home Missionary Society. 


WHat is being done for the religious 
needs of the Scandinavians who have found 
homes in the United States ? 

Whatever views we may hold on the 
question of immigration none of us can 
escape responsibility in regard to the reli- 
gious privileges of those who are already 
among us, already our neighbors, perhaps 
members of our households, and akin to us 
not only in blood but in language. The 
strongly religious, and especially Protes- 
tant,principles of the Scandinavians lead us 
to expect more help from them in Chris- 
tianizing America than from most, or per- 
haps any, other foreigners. No countries in 
the world except, perhaps, Wales, are so 
thoroughly Protestant as Sweden and Nor- 
way. In giving these people the Gospel 
we do not first bave to break through a 
wall of prejudice with which Romanism or 
skepticism has incrusted them. They come 
here with ear and heart open to hear the 
Gospel. Will not wise Christian forethought 
promptly see that the Gospel is preached to 
such a people ? 

There are now about one million people 
in the United States who were born in Scan- 
dinavia ; and they have sons and daughters 
“born in America,” as these young people 
love to say, to the number of nearly one 
million more. With their many noble qual- 
ities they have also great sins, They need 
the Gospel. 

Some twenty-five yeurs ago revivals of 
religion began to appear here and there in 
Sweden. The Holy Spirit continued to 
move upon the hearts of the people until 
the revival spread over all Sweden. With 
much less power it also reached into Nor- 
way and Denmark. In almost all cases the 
spiritually revived Chiistians and the new 
converts left the Lutheran State Church 
and found warm fellowship and edification 
in ‘“ Free Churches,’’ which spread like a 
prairie flame over Sweden. These ‘“ Free 
Churches” have increased until they now 
number in Sweden alone about 1,000 church- 
es, With about 250,000 members. The most 
" gus) —s calls themselves == ** Mission 

s’—/.e., Congregationalists ; and the 

¢s are Baptists and Methodists. 
ne eight years ayo the Copgregation- 
£..sts in the United States learned that the 
Swedish Mission churches were of like faith 
and practice with themselves. Scores of 
Conyregational churches are now open every 
week for Swedish or Norwegian services, 
The Congregationalists have also invited 
suitable young Scandinavians into their 
colleges and theological seminaries. Their 
seminury at Chicago opened two Scandi- 
navian departments, one for Danes and Nor- 
wegianus (whose language is the same), and 
the other for Swedes. In these depart- 
ments four foreign professors train their 
student countrymen to preach the Gospel 
to their own people in their own tongues. 

The Seminary also provides instruction 
for them in the English language, that they 
may be able also to preach in English; for 
it is through the English language that the 
children and many of the young people 
among the Scandinavians can best be 
reached. Forseveral years past the number 
of Scandinavian theological students in 
these departments has averaged fifty-five ; 
and Scandinavian graduates are now 
preaching Christ in most of the Northern 
States and in several foreign lands. 

By a little aid from the American Home 
Missionary Society about one hundred places 
are privileged to hear the Gospel in their 
own tongue wherein they were born ; while 
the Congregational Church Building Soci- 
ety has helped many churches to build 
houses of worship and parsonages. It is 


surprising to note how many of these grow- | 


ing congregations are springing up in New 
England. In Connecticut, for instance, the 
Gospel is now preached in the Swedish lan- 
guage in at least fifty places, while the 
Congregationalists have twelve Scandina- 
vian churches there and as many more in 
Massachusetts. 

The Scandinavian Congregational church- 
es inthe United States now number some 
80; the Swedish Independents are estimated 
at 125 churches, and the Mission Friends 
have about 100 churches. The Congrega- 
tionalists also help two Scandinavian reli- 
gious newspapers which have an encourag- 
ing circulation and are doing great good. 

Some Scandinavian churches are very 
strong. The Swedish Mission Tabernacle 
in Minneapolis is the largest church edifice 
northwest of Chicago. In the latter city 
these people have several houses of worship 











which accommodate audiences of from 1,000 
to 2,000 persons. 


Chicago, IL > 
THE following statement was adopted 
at a recent conference of the Presbyterian, 
Congregational and Reformed Home Mis- 
siovary Societies held in New York City: 

“That each of the Boards or societies repre- 
sented has of record rules for the government 
of its agents in their inter-denominational rela- 
tions on missionary fields. 

“The Presbyterian Home Missionary is re- 
quired by the printed terms of his commission 
to ‘avoid interfering improperly with existing 
organizations, or multiplying churches from 
mere sectarian considerations.’ 

“The Congregationalists, in their printed 
statement of principles furnished to their Super- 
intendents and missionaries, say: ‘It is the in- 
variable rule of the Society not to plant a Con- 
g:egational church or mission on ground which, 
inthe proper sense of the word, is cared for by 
other evangelical denominations.’ 

“The rule adopted by the Board of the Re- 
formed Church is * not to gather a congregation 
in any community when the field is fully occu- 
pied by other evangelical churches.’ 

“The Committee indorse these rules as wise, 
and sufficient to ¢over the whole ground, and 
need only to be applied as circumstances arise. 

“The Committee, therefore, recommend in 
the first place, that these rules be emphasized as 
of universal application. 

* Secondly. That exceptional cases which may 
arise shall be referred to Committees of Confer- 
ence on the field, consisting of the Chairman of 
the Local Home Missionary Committees of the 
denominations concerned, together with the 
Synodical Missionaries and the Home Mixsion- 
ary Superintendents. 

“Thirdly. Incase of disagreement on the field, 
the question in dispute shall be referred to the 
Secretaries of the Home Missionary Societies in 
New York. 

“Invegard to the feasibility of uniting small 
churches, it recommended that each board or 
society inquire of its field agents what churches, 
ifany, belonging to the different denominations 
can be served by one pastor or supply, the mis- 
sionary grant in that case to be equitably 
divided between the several boards, and the 
churches to retain their denominational rela- 
tions; also that inquiry be made what church or 
churches should be discontinued, and its mem- 
bers be advised to unite with some other evan- 
gelical church.” 


....Among the hopeful features in New 
Mexico is the fact that the public scbool 
system is growingin favor. While not long 
since there were no public school buildings 
even in such cities as Albuquerque and Las 
Vegas, there are now four in Albuquerque, 
costing about $40,000,and a high school build- 
ing is soon to be put up at a cost of $25,000, 
Las Vegas is not far behind. Each county has 
a superintendent of schools. One difficulty 
arises from the fact that the progress has 
been confined to the larger cities, the severe 
drought of nearly three years’ duration bav- 
ing seriously affected many lines of busi- 
ness. Four-fifths of the population of 175,- 
OOVare Mexicans and Indians, and whenever 
the race issue or the religious issue is 
raised, Americans and Protestants have to 
yield. The work accomplished in the State 
is represented by the Baptists, Presbyte- 
rians Congregationalists and Methodists, 
North and South. The Baptists have 12 
churches, with a total membership of 260; 
the Presbyterians, 7 American and 34 Mexi- 
can churches; the Congregationalists, 4 
American and 2 Mexican; the Methodists 
(North), 15 American and % Mexican 
churches, and the Southern Methodists, 18 
churches. So that the Protestant force, all 
told, is very small, Still it is the testi- 
mony of all that the Mexicans are more ac- 
cessible to the Gospel than formerly, and 
that the time is coming when that will bea 
fruitful mission field. 


....The Rev. W. C. Merritt, of Snohomish, 
in Washington, in an articlein The Home 
Missionary for March, on ‘‘ How Cities are 
Built,” writes as follows: 

“The characteristics of the men who become 
successful builders of cities are worthy of study. 

“First, they have an unquestioning faith in 
the feasibility of their enterprises; they believe 
in them thoroughly, and then convert others to 


| that belief. 


* Second, they have confidence in themselves as 
competent to successfully carry through the un- 
dertaking. 

* Third, they give themselves to the work with 
out reserve, and with untiring energy. 

“ Fourth, they combine, unite forces, do not 
drive away those they need or dissipate their 
power. 

“Fifth, THEY GO AFTER MEN, 
have the people, and they get them. 

“Every one of these characteristics should be- 
long pre-eminently to the winner of souls, and 
the leaders of God’s hosts.” 


They must 


..-- There is no more important branch of 
Home Mission work than that carried on 
by the American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
Whether carried on in foreign parts or in 
those of the United States, it is Home work 
for it reaches especially American sailors. 





It employs chaplains in a large number of 
foreign cities, including Copenhagen, Ant- 
werp, Hamburg, Genoa, Kobe, Valparaiso, 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Ayres. It also 
has chaplains at Norfolk, Va., Wilmington, 
N. C., Charleston, S. C., Mobile, Ala., As- 
toria and Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
Tacoma and Fort Townsend, Wash. Its 
Loan Librarvis among its most valuable 
work. Each library contains on an average 
forty-three volumes, always including a 
Bible, and, ordinarily, two or three volumes 
in German, Danish, French, Spanish or 
Italian. The total number of libraries is 
20,253, and of new volumes 8,858, available 
during the year to 6,172 seamen. The year 
closes March 3lst. 


....The receipts of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church for the 
eleven months of the fiscal year amount to 
$659,054.03 against $605,302.03 for the same 
period of time one yearago. This showsa 
gain in receipts from churches of $1,728.75, 
a gain in receipts from legacies of $60,987.68, 
and a Joss of $8,964.43 in receipts from mis- 
cellaneous sources, individuals, etc., show- 
ing a total gain of $53,752. This is again of 
about nine per cent. in receipts for the 
eleven months, if that increase can be main- 
tained for the month of March, when the 
receipts a year ago were $252,617. It is 
koped the Board will close the fiscal year 
measurably free of debt. The Board com- 
menced the fiscal year with a debt of $67,- 
092.62. During the last eleven months the 
Board has been objiged to make increased 
appropriations for new work. 


.... The Yale Band which has been work- 
ing at Washington gathered up their fig- 
ures last year and found that 125 had 
united by conversion and 8&3 by letter with 
the Band Churches, while 8&2 conversions 
were counted up of persons not having 
united with any church at that time. 
These churches bad distributed $5,889 for 
building purposes, #492 for benevolences, 
and had paid $1,500 for the first year and 
pledged $2,850 for the second. Two hundred 
and two young people had been gathered 
into Christian Kndeavor societies and 675 
children into Sunday-schools. While the 
figures are not large, they show, under all 
the circumstances, good results for the 
work of two years of labor. 


..--Ove of the great difficulties that 
meets the mission work in the newer States 
of the West is the fact that under the pres- 
sure of new occupation plans are unwisely 
enlarged. Many of the churches have 
shared in this and have planned for a popu- 
lation which apparently will not be in the 
State in ten years. They however have 
fared well compared with many secular en- 
terprises, and are proving by theirsteady, 
sturdy growth and by their influence in the 
community and the State their right to be 
sustained. One advantage of the financial 
pressure is that the evils of denominational 
competition and crowding ure to some ex- 
tent being corrected. 


....The Financial Statement of the Bap- 
tist Home Missionary Society for January 
shows that the total receipts for the month 
were $38,080.31. The total receipts from 
April Ist, 1892, to January 31st, 1893, were 
$237,722.62. In addition to these were the 
Church Edifice Funds for January, $7,957.23, 
and from April, $27,739.17, making the grand 
total of receipts for eleven months, $265- 
461.79, 


....One of the workers of the American 
Sunday-School Union of Michigan, in giv- 
ing his annual report, says that whereas on 
entering the field the various Sabbath- 
schools enrolled 2,009, with an average at- 
tendance of less than 1,500, there were then 
3,146 enroiled, with an average attendance 
of 2,500; 17 new schools were organized 
during the year. 


...-A few weeks since the first mission- 
ary under the commission of the American 
Board from the State of Washington 
sailed from Puget’s Sound for China. So 
the home mission ground of the West sends 
its representatives into the foreign field, 
linking together the two great branches of 
the Church’s work. 


....The receipts of the American Home 
Missionary Society for January were : Con- 
tributions, $44,922.79; legacies, $24,181.83; 
total, 69,104.62. The receipts for ten 
months were $880,728.32, a gain over the 
corresponding period of the preceding year 
of $52,230.66. 


..-.-In accordance with similar action by 
other bodies it was resolved at the Annual 
Meeting of the Woman’s Unions at Wash- 
ington, D. C., to observe the last week of 
Lent as a week of self-denial, and to hold 
on Good Friday a thank-offering and 
prayer service. 





....The American Missionary Association 
reports for January a total of $35,745.54, 
and from October ist to January 31st $116,- 
839. Thisis apart from the Daniel Haud 
fund for the education of colored people 
which, for the full time, amounted to 
$1,792.50. 


....-That was a fine illustration of inter- 
denominational comity when the Congre- 
gationalists of Holyoke, Mass., subscribed 
$7,000 for a Presbyterian Church for the 
benefit of the Scotch immigrants who could 
not feel at home with deacons instead of 
elders. 


. ° . iV . 
Ministerial Vegister. 
BAPTIST. 
FERRIER, R. E., New Rochelle, called to 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

HOLT, A. J., Nacogdoches, accepts call to Pal- 
estine, Tex. 

SCOTT, CHARLES S., Somerville, accepts call to 
Danielsonville, Conn. 

VERRY, J. R., rec. March 7th, Webster, Mass, 

WEDDELL, J. W., Chicago, I1., called to Tenth 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

WHITE, T. F., Bath, Me., resigns. 

WILSON, M., Jersey City, N. J., 
Stratfield, Conn. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALDRICH, BensAmin F., Hopkins, Mich , re- 
signs. 

ARNOLD, Sern A., Polk, accepts call to Eddy- 
ville, la. 

BARROWS, Joun O., East Northfield, Mass., 
called to First ch., Stonington, Conn. 

BARTON, WItuiaM E., inst. March 2d, Shaw- 
mut ch., Boston, Mass, 
BIDDLE, Jacos A., Rico, Col., resigns. 
CLAFLIN, Arrnur H., New York, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to First ch., Allegheny, Penn, 
CONDO, SAMUEL S., Canton, O., withdraws res- 
ignation. 

COTTON, Henny A., Westmoreland, Kan., re- 
sigue. 

COVELL, Artuur J., inst. recently, Water- 
bury, 

DAVIES, Henry, Green’s Farms, Conn., re- 
signs. 

DECKER, Henry A., Bangor, Mich , resigns. 

DICKEY, Myron P., Ludlow, Mass., accepts 
call to Milton, N. H. 

DOANE, Joun, Grand Island, called to Plym- 
outh ch., Lincoln, Neb. 

EVANS, DANIEL A., New Sharon and Farming- 
ton Falis, Me., resigns. 

FREDENHAGEN, Epwarp A,, Detroit St. Mis- 
sion, West Cleveland, O., resigus. 

FREEMAN, MARSTON &8., Newell, accepts call 
to Waucoma, la. 

GALE, CLARENCE R., Calvinistic ch., Fitchburg, 
Mass., resigns. 

GORTON, PHILO, Quasqueton, Ia., resigns. 

HICKMOTT, Joun V., Galesburg, accepts call 
to Mendon, Mich. 

HOOVER, FRANK W., Moorland, accepts call 
to Cincinnati and Belknap, Ia. 

JOHNSTON, F. L., ord. recently, Uniontown, 
Wash. 

JOHNSTON, WILLtAM G., Center Point, accepts 
call to Peterson, la. 

KELLOGG, H. Martin, Lebanon, accepts call 
to Wolcott, Conn. 

KIMBALL, Jere., Wessington Springs, 8. D., 
resigns, 

LEWIS, JAmMes M. (M. E.), Dunkirk, accepts 
call to People’s ch., Indianapolis, lid. 

MARSH, GronraE, Sedalia, Mo., accepts call to 
Lacon, Hl. 

MARTYN, Davip, Cornish, called to 
ford, Me. 

MERRICK, FRANK W., Neponset, called to 

West Roxbury, Mass. 

MILLARD, Wii.tAM B., Chicago Seim., accepts 
call to Sharon, Wis. 

PERRY, GerorGce H., Kiowa, accepts call to 
Goodland, Kan. 

REYNOLDS, GrorGe W., Gorham, called to 
Waterville, Me. 

ROBBINS, James C., Lincoln, accepts call to 
North Berkeley, Cal. 

ROPER, C. Fremont, West Concord, N. H., 
called to Branford, Conn. 

LUTHERAN, 


ADAMS, J. A., Williamstown, Penn., accepts 
call to Greensburg, Md. 

DIETZLER, J. M., Union Deposit, accepts call 
to Lavansville, Penn. 

DOERR, P., Selin’s Grove, accepts call to Ligo- 
nicr, Penn. 

HASSINGER, J. E. F., Freeport, called to Castle 
Shannon, Pittsburg, Penn. 

HAWKINS, I. P., Addison, accepts call to the 
Lilly charge, Cambria County, Penn. 


called to 


Hidde- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
FRAZER, CHARLES M., Forest, accepts call to 
Mt. Gilead, Penn. 
GIBSON, J. T., Pittsburg, Penn., resigns. 
HARRIES, DAvip, Chicago, II1., resigns. 
HAZLETT, Catvin 8., Allegheny, Penn, &6- 
cepts call to New Texas. 
KEARNS, FRANCcIs A., inst. February 20th, Sher- 
idanville, Penn, 7 
MORSE, CHarves E., Galena, called to Ninth 
ch., Chicago, I. 

SPOONER, ARTHUR, Altoona, Penn., called to 
Camden, N.J 

WHISTLER, J. H., Camden, O., accepts call to 
East ch., St. Paul, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BAWN, Jouy G., Prot. Epis., Philadelphia. 
Penn., resigns. ; 

BOOTH, BensaMin F., D.D., United Breth. 
Dayton, O., died March 9th, aged iS. 

DOWNEY, W., Montgomery, Prot. Epis. 
York, N. Y., resigns. t. Bul 

FLOCKEN, F. W., M.E., at one time Supt. ‘d 
garian Mission, died Feb. 24th, Brookly®. 

3. & 


MacQUEARY, Howarp, | Univ.. 
Micb., withdraws his species — 

ROBERTS, B.T., the first superintendent 01 
Free Methodist ch., died Feb, 27th, Cattaraa 
gus, N. Y., aged 69. - 

ROY, James, Prot. Epis., Stafford, accepts 


New 


Saginaw, 





to Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in ow list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received. The in- 
terests of our readers will guide us in the selec- 
tion of works for furtner notice. 


ROWLAND’S LIFE OF GEORGE 
MASON.* 


THE subject of these handsome and 
well-written volumes belonged to a class 
of prominent men who owe their fame 
more to the impression they made on 
their associates and contemporaries than 
upon any great actions or tangible results 
which they left behind them. 

It is true that George Mason left the 
draft of the ‘‘ Bill of Rights” as an evidence 
of his intellectual power. He also served 
asa prominent member in the Legislature 
and the Constitutional Convention of his 
native Sta'e. But he resolutely declined 
to go to Congress, and for the most part 
he was a respectable tobacco planter 
given to the acquisition of wealth and de- 
voted in other respects to literary pursuits 
and opulent ease in the bosom of his 
family. His tastes were essentially 
domestic. In his own words he was “a 
man who spends most of his time in re- 
tirement, and has seldom meddled in pub- 
lic affairs ; who enjoys a modest but inde- 
pendent fortune; and content with the 
blessings of a private station, equally dis- 
regards the smiles and favors of the 
great.” 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
mind and character of George Mason left 
a powerful impression upon those who 
met him either ia public or private life, 
and his counsel was often sought. Jeffer- 
son said of him: 

“Thad many occasional and strenuous 
coadjutors in debate, and one most sted- 
fast, able and zealous, who was himself a 
host. ‘This was George Mason, a man of 
the first order of wisdom among those who 
acted on the theater of the Revolution, of 
expansive mind, profound judgment, 
cogent in argument, learned in the lore of 
our former constitution, and earnest for the 
Republican chauge on Democratic princi- 
ples. His elocution was neither flowing nor 
smooth, but his language was strong, his 
manner most impressive, and strengthened 
by a dash of biting cynicism when provoca- 
tion made it seasonable.”’ 

Madison said of George Mason : 

“He possessed the greatest powers for de- 
bate of any he [Madison] had ever seen or 
heard speak,”’ 

Of the Southern opinions of Mason, 
written during this century, and especially 
in recent years, we can only say that 
they give us the impression of having been 
composed in exaggerated terms of eulogy 
for a distinct purpose which becomes 
very apparent as one proceeds from page 
to page in these entertaining but not 
unbiased volumes. Among these may 
be included Henry Lee’s opinion that 
Mason, ‘‘by many of his contemporaries 
was regarded as the wisest of them all.” 
John Esten Cooke sums up a long account 
of Mason with the words : 

“Tt was the man himself, stripped of all 
adventitious aids, who asserted and main- 
tained the vast intellectual dominion which 
he certainly wielded over the minds of the 
first thinkers of that age.”’ 

General Richard Taylor, who was active 
in the work of destroying the Republic 
during the late Rebellion, concludes an 
article, published in 1879, with the follow- 
ing hyperbolical estimate of Mason’s abil- 
ities : 

“It may besafely asserted that no one can 
carefully exhaust these sources [é.e., of in- 
formation about Mason] without doubting 
whether bis own or any age has produced a 
man superior to George Mason in all the 
elements of greatness.” 

This, of course, is sheer nonsense. One 
may concede, and every patriotic Ameri- 
Can is willing to concede, that George Ma- 
80n was a man cf great ability ; but even 
his * Bill of Rights,” the most important 
transaction attributed to him, does not 
entitle him to such a supreme pinnacle of 





* THE LIFE OF GEORGE MASON, 1725-1792. By KATE 
MASON ROWLAND. Including his Speeches, Public 
Papers and Correspondence, with an Introduction by 
GéNERAL FirzuuGH Lee. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


New York and London: The Knickerbocker Press, 


1882, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xviil, 434; I], 557, with Index and 
Portrait. 


greatness alone. As regards the ‘Bill of | 
Rights,” which was the first enunciation 
of this sort in America, and seems to have 
furnished the basis for some of the articles 
of the Declaration of Independence and of 
the State Constitutions, it may be said 
that Mason evidently drew it up after a 
careful study of previous publicists, the 
merit of the docume:.t being rather as a 
digest of the views of advanced thinkers 
in various countries than an enuncia- 
tion of absolutely new ideas. Its au- 
thorship has also been a question of doubt, 
exactly why it is difficult to see, for in ad- 
dition to Mason’s own statements on the 
subject, we think the author of these 
memoirs has adduced enough corrobora- 
tive evidence to demonstrate Mason’s title 


original draft, which afterward sustained 
some amendments. 

The style of this document is what most 
clearly displays Mason’s ability; it is 
terse, direct and clear, showing an abso- 
lute mastery of the subject. The same 
form of expres:ion appears throughout 
his correspondence, of which abundant 
examples are given in these pages. We 
cannot avoid quoting a paragraph from 
one of these letters, addressed to Col. 
George Mercer, who was“hen resident in 
Europe, as it not only illustrates Mason’s 
forcible style, but gives a good idea of the 
condition of the popular mind of the 
States in 1778: 

“We have laid our new Government 
upon a broad foundation, and have endeav- 
ored to provide the most effectual securi- 
ties for the essential rights of human na- 
ture, both in civil and religious liberty. The 
people become every day more aud more 
attached toit; and I trust that neither the 
power of Great Britain nor the power of 
Hell will be able to prevail against it. 
There was never an idler or a falser notion 
than that which the British ministry have 
imposed upon the nation, that this great 
Revolution has been the work of a faction, 
of a junto of ambitious men, against the 
sense of the people of America. On the 
contrary, nothing has been done without 
the approbation of the people, who have 
indeed outrun their leaders, so that no capi- 
tal measure hath been adopted uatil they 
called loudly for it. To any one who knows 
mankicd there needs no greater proof than 
the cordial manner in which they have co- 
operated, and the patience and _ persever- 
ance with which they have struggled under 
their sufferings, which have been greater 
than you at a distance can conceive, or I de- 
scribe. Equally false is the assertion that 
independence was originally designed here. 
Things have gone such lengths that it is a 
matter of moonshine to us whether inde- 
pendence was first intended or not, and 
therefore we may now be believed. The 
truth is, we have been forced into it as the 





only means of self-preservation, to guard 
our country and posterity from the great- 
est of all evils—such another infernal gov- 
| ernment (if it deserves the name of govern- 
ment) as the Provinces groaned under in 
the later ages of the Roman Common- 
wealth. ‘To talk of replacing us in the sit- 
uation of 1763 is, to the last degree, absurd 
and impossible.” 


George Mason was, indeed, a very able 
and estimable citizen, inspired by lofty 
patriotism in public matters, and by 
warm affections in his family relations 
and friendships. The latter is character- 
istically exhibited by the kind way in 
which he charges his executors to remem- 
ber an old friend, as follows ; 

“Tf ever . Mr. Richard Hewit, my 
old schoolfellow and acquaintance from 
childhood, should unfortunately be re- 
duced to necessitous circumstances, I desire 
and direct my executors to supply him with 
necessaries for his support and mainte- 
nance out of my estate, and I particularly 
recommend this care to my children, if it 
should be necessary after they come of 
age.” 

Two or three points strike us as curious 
in this connection ; one is that the grave 
of so kind a father and friend should 
never have been marked by any monu- 
ment or memorial or headstone, and so 
continues to this day; his posterity in- 
herited large wealth, secessionism claims 
him as its apostle and founder; yet 
neither son nor secessionist comes for- 
ward to mark the place of his burial. 

But the feature in the career of George 
Mason which was most marked and which 
gave him the largest claim to the re- 











to be considered the sole writer of the | 





membrance of his fellow-citizens of the 
Southern States, if not of those of the North, 
was the determined stand he took from 
the outset of the Revolution for State 
Rights and the bitter opposition he dis- 
played to the adoption of the Constitution, 
an opposition which led him to indulge 
dark forebodings for the liberties of the 
Union and especially for the prosperity 
and independence of the South. 

It is evident to us that it was especially 
to give prominence to this phase of 
Mason’s career that these Memoirs have 
been prepared at this time. It very cer- 
tainly seems more than a mere coincidence 
that within a year, and following an arti- 
cle in the North American Review, two 
elaborate works should have issued from 
the same press emphasizing those acts 
and opinions of Patrick Henry and George 
Mason, on which the Southern leaders in 
Jackson’s and Buchanan’s Administrations 
based their reasons for seceding from the 
Union. It is true that Henry’s opposi- 
tion to the Constitution and fear of the 
preservation of the rights of the individ- 
ual States only came toward the close 
of his career when he took alarm at the 
possible preponderance of the North with 
its insistence for the Mississ’ppi scheme, 
But he said enough then to afford aid and 
comfort to those of his successors who 
desired reasons and authority for their 
treasonable designs. 

But it was quite otherwise with Mason, 
From the outset his chief concern was 
lest the individuality of the State be 
merged and lost in the Federal Union. 
The State was everything to him ; feder- 
alism was important only as it aided the 
State to resist foreign aggression. The 
author of these memoirs hardly leaves us 
room to question the purpose for which 
they were prepared, There is an intro- 
duction by Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, who says : 

“A most remarkable man was George 
Mason! . . . His warning as to the ex- 
ercise of undelegated powers by either Con- 
“ress or the President was truly prophetic. 
He desired to erect a republic whose 
strength at the center was only great 
enough to carry out the object for which it 
was created ; while the creator—the States 
themselves—should be left undisturbed in 


the exercise of all power not specified as | 


having been relinquished. He was the 
champion of the States and of the people. 
His signature, as one of the delegates from 
Virginia, was not attached to the Constitu- 
tion, as it came from the hands of its fram- 
ers in 1787, only because, in his opinion, 
that instrument did not completely guard 
the safety of the States. . He was 
indeed the pcople’s man in a people’s gov- 
ernment. The tent of his faith was pitched 
upon the bedrock of the freedom of the citi- 


zen. ... Marvelous was his wisdom. . . 
He believed with a great orator of 


American liberty [Calhoun ’| that this Con- 
stitution in its first principles was ‘ highly 
and dangerously oligarchic,’ and that a 
government of the few is of all governments 
the worst. . We have -before us the 
life of a patriot who labored by tongue and 
pen to erect a bulwark between Federal 
power and State rights.” 

Chapter VIII of Volume IT, headed ‘An 
Antifederalist Leader,” is devoted to an 
exposition of Mason’s dread of Federal 
courts. The inference that occurs from 
the statements and observations in this 
chapter are obvious. A century of expe- 
rience has shown the rest of the country 
the wisdom and necessity of a Federal ju- 
diciary. But there may be dreamers who 
still find it a bar to the supremacy they 
seek to re-establish for their South in the 
Union, 

On page 134, Vol. II, the author or au- 
thors seek to justify nullification and seces- 
sion as inevitable from the first by saying 
apropos of the drafting of the Federal 
Constitution : 

“It was becoming more and more appar- 
ent that the question of the balance of power 
was not so much between the large and 
small States as between the Northern and 
Southern States, and the Southern mem- 
bers contended that the changes made in 
the House were unfavorable to the South.” 

On page 161, Vol. II, it issaid of George 
Mason : 

“He was no abolitionist in the modern 
sense of the term. While be regretted the 


existence of slavery in the South and op- 
posed the slave trade, at the same time he 
insisted that the rights of his section in this 





species of property should be protected, and 
he wished for a guaranty in the Coastitu- 
tion toinsureit. Heis himself an instance 
that the effect of slavery on manners is 
not essentially deleterious. As a 
class, there were no nobler men nor more 
gracious women than the old slavehold- 
ing aristocracy of the South.”’ 

Notwithstanding his exalted virtues, 
Mason voted foran amendment in a bill 
on the slave question which proposed that 
macumitted slaves should leave the State 
within twelve months. The amendment 
was lost, but Mason went on record inits 
favor. 

Jefferson Davis is quoted approvingly 
in Vol. II, as saying of George Mason : 

‘*He was the man who, above all others, 
it seems to me, laid his finger upon every 
danger, and indicated the course that dan- 
ger was to take.”’ 

Gen. “Dick” Taylor’s opinion of 
Mason is again quoted. Imagining Mason 
as reviewing recent history, he says : 


« “<é 


“‘A Virginian to the core - What 
changes has the spirit of Mason witnessed 
since his body was returned to earth! As 
the mighty prophets of Israel, mournfully 
has he watched the fulfillment of his own 
predictions. He strove for union of com 
sent and love. He has seen one of force and 
hate. He urged independent States to 
create a common servant, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as a useful agent. He has seen 
the creature called into being rend, like 
Frankenstein, its creators, disperse their 
assemblie; at the point of the bayonet, de- 
prive their citizens of every legal right. 

With a sadness surpassing that of 
Rachel, he has has seen the wealth and cul- 
tivation of the South destroyed by unlet- 
tered multitudes from the interior of the 
continent, directed by the fanaticism of the 
Kast.”’ 

With what sublime assurance, not to 
use a stronger term, does the noble and cul- 
tured general ignore the fact that the 
South was the aggressor in the late con- 
flict and had been for generations, and 
that for every ‘unlettered” soldier the 
North mustered in its armies, the South 
mustered three or four ‘* unlettered” gol- 
diers. The lettered culture of the South 
was and always has been and stiil is to a 
| large degree centered in the oligarchie 
circles which ruled its unlettered ‘‘ white 
trash” with a rod of iron, not to speak of 
the Negroes. 

It is impossible within our limits to 
quote further from the numerous pas- 


sages which indicate the deliberate 
purpose for which this work is pre- 
pared. But we think we have cited 


enough to show that the plan embraces 
first such an account of George Mason 
and such opinions in regard to him as to 
show his pre-eminent superiority as a sage, 
a patriot and a lover of freedom. This the- 
sis being demonstrated, it would follow 
that his theories and opinions must be of 
the first authority, and hence would re- 
sult as an inevitable sequitur that if such 
aman as George Mason was the apostle 
and champion of State Rights, as believed 
in the Bouth, then the South must be 
right in the war it waged, and that the 
opposition should be maintained against 
the tyranny of Federalism. 

We have now read and reviewed with 
entertainment, and we trust with enlight- 
ened eyes, the Southern lives of Patrick 
Henry and George Mason, the one tenta- 
tive and cautious in tone, the other equal- 
ly plausible but more outspoken and ag- 
gressive. We look forward with inter- 
ested curiosity for the next political pam- 
phlet under the guise of a patriotic biog- 
raphy from the headquarters of the pres- 
ent propaganda of anti-Federalism. Who 
will be selected as its next hero or figure- 
head ? 
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PROFESSOR DILLMANN’S NEW 
COMMENTARY ON GENESIS. 


BY THE REV. B, PICK, PH.D. 








WE have plenty of commentaries, but few 
good ones. To these few belong Dillmann’s 
Commentaries on the Hexateuch, Job and 
Isaiah, forming parts of the ‘Kurzgefasster 
exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testa- 
ment,” published years ago by Knobel, Hit- 
zig, Bertheau, but in the present form 
and by the present generation of scholars 
is brought down to the present standard of 
scholarship. The Commentary on Genesis 





is now published in its sixth edition, the 
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last three belonging to Professor Dillmann 

This scholar has always been a student of 
the Bible. All his publications are in con- 
nection with the Old Testament. He pub- 
lished the greater part of the Ethiopic Old 
Testament, issued translations of the Book 
of Enoch, of the Texto-Genesis, or Book of 
Jubilees, of the Ascension of Isaiah, 
besides such biblical contributions as 
are published in the Proceedings of the 
Berlin Royal Academy of Sciences, which 
have a lasting value. As Dillmann is a very 
careful writer, students will always profit 
by his publications, even where they differ 
from him. The present Genesis Commen- 
tary shows that the researches of the 
Kzyptologists and Assyriologists have not 
been passed. by; the literature since the 
appearance of his last commentary has been 
carefully noted down. In the preface men- 
tion is made of the last edition of Delitzsch’s 
Commentary on Genesis (1887), now contain- 
ing much of what Dillmann had already said 
years ag», while the part of Strack’s exposi- 
tion of Genesis (chaps. 1-46), contains noth- 
ingthat Dillmann would consider, but very 
much of which has been taken from his fifth 
edition without mentioning the source. In 
vain we look for a work which recently has 
been brought to the knowledge of the 
American public, tho published already in 
1899. I mean the work of Pastor Naumann, 
pronounced in the most recent number of 
the Homiletic Review to be the best defense 
of the Mosaic authorship of Genesis, and 
held up in the trial of Professor Briggs as 
a work directed against Higher Criticism. 
Naumann’s work (pp. 385) is entitled ‘‘ The 
First Book of the Bible, exhibited accord- 
ing to its Inner Unity and Genuineness’’; 

but I doubt whether a sentence like the fol- 
lowing, found on p. 308, is orthodox, where 
he asserts that the names and revelations 
of God, as contained in the Old Testament, 
appear in a distorted manner in Egyptian 
mythology, “ Adon as discus of the planets, 
Jahoch as God of light, Elohim as God of 
night.’”’ 

According to Dillmann the Hexateuch 
contains the history of the founding of the 
Israelitish theocracy. Genesis is the prepa 
ration to the following books. It is,so tosay, 
the vestibule to the temple of theocracy, 
whose founding is exhibited in the sequent 
books. It is divided into two main parts: 
a general primeval history of the human 
race (chaps. 1-11) and a special fore-history 
of Israel (chaps. 12-50). Both parts may 
again be subdivided into five parts: history 
from the creation to the deluge (chaps 
1-6: 8); from the deluge to Abraham (chaps. 
6: 9-11, 32); the special history of Abra- 
ham (chaps. 12-25, 18), of Isaac (chaps. 25: 
19-36, 43) and Jacob’s (chaps. 37-50). Altho 
a certain literary plan can be perceived in 
Genesis, yet it is not the work of one au- 
thor, but worked together from different 
sources which have been current, namely 
three, which Dillmann designates by A 
(formerly called Elohist now Priest-code), 
Bi(now Elohist), C (now Jahvist), which 
were united by R (i. ¢., redactor). Without 
entering into the details which Dillman 
exhibits in his introduction and are known 
from his former editions of Genesis, we 
must refer to the work itself. It is the lat- 
est commentary, and it is doubtful whether 
the remaining years of this century will 
produce a better one. The readings in the 
ancient versions are carefully noted; the 
price of the book, about 500 pages, is only 
7 marks 50 pfennigs; the publisher is Mr. 
S. Hirzel, of Leipzig; the priut is very 
clear. 


ALLEGHENY, PENN. 
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The Sacramental System Considered as 
the Extension of the Incarnation. 
gan Dix, S.T.D., D:C.L., Rector of Trinity 
Church, New York. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $1.50.) The six Lectures of 
the Bishop Paddock Course for 1892, which 
compose this volume, are as frank an ex 
position of the sacramental theory of the 
Church as any believer in High Anglican 
divinity could wish to peruse. Dr. Dix 
starts from the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
which he employs as an illustration, if we 
should not rather say as an example of the 
theory he proposes and maintains. He is 
not the first to have noted this connection. 
John Henry Newman, while yet the 
preacher at St. Mary’s, Oxford, made much 
the same point, andin a passage of great 
imaginative power, dwelt on nature as the 
sacramental shrine of the spiritual reality 
within. The view is capable of liberal as 
weli as of High Anglican interpretation. 
It issubstantially the same which was ex- 
pounded some years ago by Dr. Robert A. 
Holland in the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, and which was afterward pub- 
lished by Whittaker at the Bible House, 
with the approval of as broad and free a 
divine as the late Bishop Brooks. Whether 


| nature as sacramental. He employs these 


| and Experience of Manhood,” and the fifth 


| speak too highly of this, Mr. Lowell’s latest 


| oughness, accurate detail, historic grasp, 


By Mor- | 
| other author for two,and many for four such 


the exposition ranges itself on the High 
Church or the Low Church side depends 
mainly on whether the illustration on 
which it is based is kept within bounds or 
pressed to extreme conclusions. We might 
be sure in advance that Dr. Dix would 
make all he could of it. Wedo not com- 
plain. Itis rather gratifying to feel that 
he has given the last turn to the screw and 
that nothing more can be pressed out of 
this vintage. An illustration is always a 
dangerous basis to build on, logically and 
otherwise. The physical investment of life 
with corporal form and the incarnation of 
the Son of God can neither of them be 
called sacramental in a strict enough 
sense for logical deduction. In neither of 
these examples is the corporal investment 
“an outward and visible sign” of an in- 
ward spiritual reality, but its outward, 
visible reality and corporal organ. In the 
sacramental theory of the Church, on the 
other hand, there is no pretense of any such 
organic correspondence or visible reality be- 
tween the visible sign and the inward life. 
The sacramentarian’s boldest claim is that 
the sacrament may be the channel of grace 
but never its corporal organ. The illustra- 
tion when pressed as an argument breaks 
down at both ends. If we press the incar- 
nation idea there is nothing organic in the 
sacrament tocorrespond to it. If we press 
the definition of the sacrament given in the 
Anglican Catechism asa “ sign,’’ why, then 
the incarnation is altogether too organic 
and real to be idealized into a sign. This 
confusion between the corporal investment 
as an organ and institutional investment as 
a sign makes an end of Dr. Dix’s book as a 
serious argument, if it does not yive a 
rather farcical round-off to his high philo- 
sophic tone. There is not a bit of philoso- 
phy in his view of the subject. There is 
some poetry and more sentiment. John 
Heury Newman saw a great deal of poetic 
truth in the sacramental view of nature. 
We would not debar Dr. Dix nor any other 
Christian from the richest enjoyment of 
this view. But when we cometo dogma one 
verse of Scripture is worth a whole eternity 
of poetic illusion and, unfortunately, Dr. 
Dix pays little attention in these lectures to 
the teaching of Scripture. Heis on the hunt 
for naturalistic correspondences and sym- 
bols. He evolves his theory of the Incarna- 
tion as the sacramental example or illustra- 
tion. He develops his theory of man and 


to define and support a sacramental theory 
of Christianity as regards both the major 
aud minor sacraments of the Church, and 
concludes with a chapter on “ Outward 
Glory and Inward Grace,”’ which will strike 
unsophisticated readers as something new 
in the ascent of ritualism to cathedralism. 
The strongest and on the whole the best of 
the six lectures are the second, ‘* The Sacra- 
mental System Co-extensive with the Life 


on the various forms and theories of the 
doctrine of the Holy Communion, ending 
with a clear statement of the Anglican 
doctrine. 


The Eve of the French Revolution. By 
EKdward J. Lowell, author of ‘The 
Hessians and the other German Auxiliaries 
of Great Britain in the Revolutionary 
War.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. $2.00.) We can hardly 


book. It presents an account of France on 
the eve of the revolution which for thor- 


combined with vivid picturesque presenta- 
tion, can hardly be surpassed. The amount 
of matter that has been compressed into 
this moderate duodecimo would suflice any 


volumes. The work is done in twenty-three 
chapters, each of which presents some phase 

of France and her life at the time, studied 

in their relation to the revolution 
| so soon to follow. These topics, selected 
| with skill and scientific thoroughness, 
make an admirable whole which leads 
the reader to exactly the points he wishes 
to know about, and tells him exactly what 
he wants to know about them. The general 
representation of the condition of France at 
this time is more favorable than most re- 
cent writers have given it. Unless one reads 
carefully he might get the impression that 
Mr. Lowell would have him believe the 
French Revolution a capricious outbreak. 
Notbing, however, could be further from 
the fact. As compared with other coun- 
tries, Mr. Lowell believes that France was 
at the time fairly well off, but as compared 
with herself she had enormously outgrown 
her Government anod- was suffering from 
oppressions which cannot be understood 
without very close analytic and compara- 
tive studies. In this view of the subject the 


the book. It gives the concentrated quin- 
tessence of the matter by showing how the 
shoe pinched, where the wrongs lay, and 
how the iniquities which finally broke | 
down the monarchy developed as they did. | 
Mr. Lowell is probably right in his position | 
that the whole amount of taxation did not | 
make an oppressive sum.* England was 
raising at the same time without difficulty | 
a higher rate. But her taxes were laid and | 
collected so as to be more easily borne, | 
while the French taxation, as a whole, like | 
the stamp and tea imposts which revolted 
the American colonies, exasperated the peo- | 
ple, bore hard on the peasants, and had tobe | 
collected by a species of force. In taxation 
everything depends on the incidence of the 
tax. There is no more instructive lesson 
in the art of taxation than this French ex- 
ample, and none better deserving clo e 
study at this time in this country. If we 
thought it worth while to dissent from Mr. 
Lowell’s conclusion in any important partic- 
ular, it would be on the ground that, espe- 
cially in the chapter on the general condi- 
tion of life in the country, he has flattercd 
his subject. As to Paris, his conclusions 
are probably correct, that it was the happi- 
est, most beautiful and most refined city in 
the world, and to a degree which is not true 
of it now nor has been these many years. 
Why should this not be true? France was 
in the condition of Rome under the Emper- 
ors—the center of a vast bureaucratic con- 
centration, in which everything tended to 
Paris. The country was gorged at the cen- 
ter and on the arteries that approached the 
center and as they neared the center, but 
depleted elsewhere. The country districts 
were impoverished. Arthur Young saw this 
and remarks on it in his remarkable ac- 
cent which Mr. Lowell has used to pood 
purpose. It is, however, refreshing to 
alight on a book which expounds and justi- 
fies the French Revolution without plung- 
ing its readers into such one-sided pictures 
of demoniac outrage and sensational ex- | 
aggeration as others have indulged in. It 
must be remembered, however, that with 
Mr Lowell the French Revolution means 
the summoning of the States General and 
the ideas of 1789, and not the abnormal and 
temporary outbreak of Danton, Robes- 
pierre, and the Terror. 








Authorsand Writers Associated with Mor- 
ristown, with a Chapter on Historic Mor- 
ristown. By Julia Keese Colles, (Vogt Broth- 
ers, Morristown, N. J. $3.00.) There are not 
many towns of its size in this country, or, 
perhaps any other, which have on their 
historic stages such a group as Mrs. Colles 
introduces us to in this volume. True, 
they do not all abide long on the stage; 
but they come, act out their brief scene and 
flit away, leaving behind them their asso- 
ciations with one of the loveliest of Ameri- 
can towns to justify their appearance in 
Mrs. Colles’s pages. The book is prefaced 
with a historic sketch, largely compiled 
from the researches of President Tuttle, of 
Wabash College, who has done more than 
any one else to rescue this romantic historic 
gem from the oblivion into which it was 


tionary War is still set on the hills, the 
fields and the streets of the town. The 
sheltered dell, where, in the open air, Wash- 
ington partook of the communion of the 
Lord’s Supper, on the one occasion we know 
of his communing, is still there. The hook 
where he tied his horse hus never been re- 
moved. His headquarters both stand, and in 
one of them, the parlor, the dining room and 
the ball room where he received his generals, 
Greene, Knox, Schuyler, Gates, Light Horse 
Harry Lee, De Kalb, Steuben, Wayne, 
Winds, Putnam, Sullivan, and the room 
where he administered to Benedict Arnold, 
in terms softened by his own generous con- 
struction, the reprimand ordered by the 
court martial. Kosciusko was here, Alex- 
ander Hamilton lived here during the black 
winter of 1779-80, and enlivened its gloom 
by courting the daughter of General Schuy- 
ler, whom he afterward married. All these 
figure in this volume, and after them come 
a no less brilliant company of poets, 
authors, lawyers, divines, statesmen, ora- 
tors, singers, scholars, men and women, 
with brief examples of their work and notes 
of their ascent tofame. Many of the facts 
brought out by Mrs. Colles are lost to pub- 
lic notice, as, for example, that it was in 
the limits of this town that Samuel Finley 
Breese Morse made the first successful trans 
mission of an electric message by wire. 
Down to the present time the literary suc- 
cession has been unbroken, and Mrs. Colles 
has found that what was first only a lec- 
ture, and was later begun asa smallish 
book, has now grown intoa largeone. The 
interest of the volume is greatly enhanced 
by the reproduction of  pen-and-ink 
sketches of the town and thingsin it, which 








chapter on ‘“‘ Taxation” is one of the best in 
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The Seven Lectures on the work of the 
society, published by the English Palestine 
Exploration Fund under the general title 


| of The City and the Land (Macmillan & 


Co., New York, $1.25), make a volume of 
great interest and value. By its aid one 
may see not only what the recent work of 
the society has been, but obtain a fairly 
correct view of what it has accomplished in 
some very important respects, particularly 
in clearing up biblical obscurities and in 
vindicating the historical character of the 
Old Testament. The seven lectures open 
with one on ‘*‘ Ancient Jerusalem” by the 
veteran Corypheus of Palestinian explora- 


| tion, Col. Sir Charles W. Wilson; ‘‘ The 


” 


Future of Palestine,’’ by Major Conder 
himself ; ‘The Natural History of Pales- 
tine,” by Canon Tristam; “The General 
Work of the Society,” by Walter Besant, 
Esq. ; ‘‘ The Hittites,” by the Rev. William 
Wright, D.D.; ‘“‘ TheStory of a ‘Tell,’ ”’ by 
W.M. Flinders Petrie; and a closing lec 
ture, rich in admirable suggestions to 
‘““The Modern Traveler in Palestine,’’ by 
Canon Dalton, Without disparagement to 
the other lectures, we would call attention 
to Mr. Besant’s and to Dr. Wright’s on the 
Hittites, as showing the work of the Soci- 
ety at the high-water mark of fruitful 
achievement. What Dr. Wright is able 
to point to in the way of corroboration 
of Scripture is most encouraging. We cite 
from his remarks on page 131: 


“What we have recovered is nothing—noth- 
ing—nothing —compared with what remains 
to be discovered. Already we have found so 
much that many of the old, so-called criti- 
cisms en the chronicles of the past are absolute- 
ly discredited. Io we remember that it was once 
seriously advanced that the legend of Bacchus 
and the story of Moses were one anil the same 
so that there never was any Moses at all? 
Do we remember that men have advanced the 
doctrine that the list of kings of Judah 
and Israel was mythical from beginning to end? 
Open any of the oid writers who attacked the 
truth of the sacred history; of course nobody 
heedsthem now, and it is waste of time even to 
read their ignorant arguments. But the point 
is that their arguments, once thought so formi- 
dable, have loug since been proved to be based 
upon ignorance and assumption,” 


These are strong words to come from the 
greatest now livipg authority on the ma'ter 
of which he is speaking. 


Macmillan & Co, offer two popular books 
on science of high class, Pioneers of Science, 
by Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., Professor of Physics 
in Victoria University College, Liverpool, 
England (Macmillan & Co., New York, 
$2.50), and The Visible Universe; Chapter 
on the Origin and Construction of the 
Hleavens, by J. Ellard Gore, F. R. A. 3S. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York : 33.75). The 
hbiographic form of the first named, Pioneers 
of Sctence, will make it attractive to many 
readers who would not feel equal to the 
more purely scientific presentation of the 
subject. The lives are arranged in a natural 
order, Which brings out in a systematic way 
the great points of astronomical discovery 
and theory. ‘The more abstruse points, as, 
for example, the theory of the tides, are 
neatly expounded with diagrams, and col- 
lateral points required to be discussed for 
the full understanding of the subject (such 
as the origin and formation or the moon) 
are attended to in their proper place. 
The scientific part of the book can be com- 
mended with confidence as adequate and 
not too difficult for general readers. The 
biographic sketches are generally good and 
sometimes most delightful.  - The Vist- 
ble Universe, by Mr. Gore (title given above) 
is exactly such another work as “The 
Scenery of the Heavens,” by the same au- 
thor. It is designed to present, in a form 
intelligible to general readers, the latest, 
most approved theories of the best astrono- 
mers and physicists with regard to the 
present conception of the Visible Universe. 
The work is ova scientific basis and is pre- 
pared for the use of students as well as gen- 
eral readers. The first four chapters con- 
tain a popular account of the theories which 
have been advanced to explain the evolu- 
tion of the solar system and the origin of 
the sun’s heat. The two following chapters 
discuss the mysteries of the luminiferous 
ether and the constitution of matter. These 
examples are sufficient to show that the 
main interest of the pook lies on the side of 
theory and philosophy, which to general 
readers is the most important and interest- 
ing side. In this character the volume 18 
an admirable summary of opinions an 
theories down to date, and is probably the 
best English work of the class we can name 
which is at all adequate. It is not, in any 
proper sense of the term, an astronomy NOF 
a manual of astronomy. 





The most recent number in ‘‘ The AaveD- 
ture Series,” is The Life and Adventures 





she has had made with great pains. 


of James P. Beckwourth, Mountaineer 
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Scout, Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow Na- 
tion of Indians. Written from his own 
dictation by T. D. Bonner. (Macmillan & 
Co, New York. $1.50.) This is a new edi- 
tion of a work of wild and fascinating in- 
terest, first published some twenty-five 
years ago. The present edition is edited 
with a highly amusing and _ char- 
acteristic preface by ‘Hans. Breit- 
man” (Charles G. Leland). Beckwourth 
was born probably of a quadroon mother 
and a Virginia planter for his father. He 
took early to the far-West, where some 
pretty credulous United States officer im- 
agined that he was worth a high frice and 
paid him well for serving the Government 
about as ill as he could asa scout. He was 
aman of great strength and brawn, and 
ready at any time to venture on any liber- 
ties with the truth which served his pur- 
pose. He was known through all the West 
as a noted old liar, and is the man whose 
career suggested the saying : Some men are 
worthy of belief sometimes. Jim is Beck- 
wourthy of unbelief always.’’ His adven- 
tures, however, stand on a basis of their 
own, and constitute one of the wildest 
chapters in the history of the Wild West. 
They undoubtedly preserve a living por- 
traiture of times and a life which for 
these twenty years and more have been 
passing away. It never was worth record- 
ing. The only value it has is that which is 
set upon it when used as in this volume for 
the purposes of recreative and entertaining 
reading, 


From Adam’s Peak to Elephanta. 
Sketches in Ceylonand India. By Edward 
Carpenter. (Macmillan & Co. New York. 
$3.50.) There is one good thing to be said 
for this book at any rate. It reads easily 
as daylight. Type and style combine to 
reduce the labor of reading to the mini- 
mum. Mr. Carpenter has written three or 
four volumes on social subjects, and could 
not fail to look at India through the eyes of 
one who had taken part in the Socialistic 
movement in England. From this point of 
view we might not expect him to appreciate 
at their full value the institutions now 
growing up in India under English and 
Christian influence. The book has a good 
deal to say from a Socialist’s point of view, 
tho the author gave his best power to the 
conquering the secret of Asia in the inner 
constitution on the Hindu mind. His ob- 
servations and remarks on these points are 
acute and interesting, particularly in the 
two chapters on ‘‘Cousciousness without 
Thought,” and on ‘‘ The Anglo-Indian and 
the Oyster.” As to English influence and 
Western civilization, he was able to see 
that it was flooding India, tho he insists 
that it has not told on the class feeling as 
it should, nor as at Aligarh, where -social- 
ist influence was at work in the college, and 
where was some approach to a better state 
of things. Very naturally Mr. Carpenter 
discusses in India some of the worst effects 
of modern commercialism and industrial- 
ism. He does not think Christianity has 
affected the country much, but that agnos- 
ticism has. 


Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities. By 
William S. Walsh. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $3.50.) We cannot 
claim to have read this book straight 
through, and probably never shall do so. 
We have turned it over a good deal and 
read in it enough to be sure that a good 
deal of painstaking work has gone into its 
composition, quite enough to make it one 
of the aids toward the solution of an impos- 
sible problem that we shall wish to have at 
hand in our reference collection. The author 
has marked out a somewhat different con- 
ception of what he would collect than his 
predecessors, but he has struck out boldly 
and gleaned from unexplored fields. He has 
made free use of other handbooks and added 
More from his own independent researches. 
His book is strong in amusing and entertain- 
ing examples and current phrases of all 
Classes, All such books seem to unprac- 
ticed readers to imply a promise to lead 
them direct to what they are looking for, 
and that they are guilty of a kind of breach 
of contract when they do not do it. The 
trouble is an unreasonable reader, and not 
necessarily a bad book. Mr. Walsh has not 
Covered the whole ground, but he has cov- 
ered a great deal; and if his handbook can 
heither resolve all nor most of our literary 
Perplexities and lapses of memory, it will 
be very sure to resolve enough of them to 


Make it a good and useful aid to have at 
hand. 


Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls publish 
Criminology, by Arthur Macdonald, 
_ an introduction by Professor Lom- 
— the well-known Italian writer upon 

subject. There is an element of truth 


in the theory that the criminal is born and 





not made. Given a person affected with 
congenital disease, the offspring of a de- 
praved stock, with defective physical en- 
dowment, brought up with criminals and 
paupers, and there is much probability that 
he will commit crime. On the other hand, 
there is a very large number of criminals 
who can plead no such predisposing influ- 
ences, and it has been sufficiently estab- 
lished that a very great majority of thieves 
do not steal under the pressure of poverty. 
The investigations of Lombroso are of very 
little scientific value, and so far as this 
book restates them, it is of corresponding 
merit. What is contributed by the author 
is not only devoid of originality, but is too 
repulsive and disgusting to be laid before 
the general public. If, as he says, the publi- 
cation in the newspapers of criminal details 
is an evil, their publication in any popular 
form is of doubtful expediency. It should 
be mentioned that the book contains a very 
full “Bibliography of Crime.” 


A Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. 
Second Series. Translated into English 
with Prolegomena and Explanatory Notes, 
under the editorial supervision of Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL.D., and Principal Henry 
Wace, D.D. Volume V. ‘“‘ Gregory of Nys- 
sa: Dogmatic Treatises,’ etc. (The Chris- 
tian Literature Company, New York. 
$2.50.) The special editors responsible for 
the work done in this volume are the Rev. 
William Moore, M.A., rector of Appleton, 
jate Fellow of Magdalen, Oxford, and Hen- 
ry Austin Wilson, M.A , Fellow and Libra- 
rian of Magdalen, Oxford. The volume is 
introduced with a biographic and critical 
Prolegomena, containing a sketch of Greg- 
ory’s life, of his general character as a theo- 
logian, of his Origenism, of his teaching on 
the Trinity (by the Rev. H. A. Wilson), and 
of the manuscripts and editions. In addi- 
tion to a collection of ten letters the vol- 
ume contains, first, a group of dogmatic 
treatises on various points and reflections 
of the Arian controversy. The second group 
is composed of ascetic and moral treatises, 
and contains the famous treatises on “ Vir- 
ginity ’ and ‘“ Infants’ Karly Deaths,’’ with 
its reflections on Purgatory and on Pil- 
grimages. The other treatises are arranged 
in three groups—“ Philosophical,”’ ‘‘A polo- 
getic”’ and “ Oratorical.’’ The special merit 
of this volume is that it does a work 
which has not been undertaken before in 
English. 


Poems and Hymns. By Hervey Dodd- 
ridge Ganse, with an introduction by the 
Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson. (Young Men’s 
Era Publishing Co., Chicago. $1.00.) Dr. 
Ganse is warmly remembered in this city 
where he ministered for many years as one 
of the Collegiate pastors. His longer and 
riper ministry in St. Louis gave him a host 
of friends who will welcome this memorial 
collection of their beloved and honored 
friend’s verse. Several of the hymns in this 
collection were written for special occa- 
sions, and sung here and in St. Louis. 
The most poetical thing in the collection is 
the light and arch lyric with which it opens 
“Where do the flowers grow ?” 


Five Thousand Young Men,by ‘One of the 
five thousand ”’ (whom, by the way, we take 
to be Mr. Jas. L. Gordon, Secretary), is a 
beautifully illustrated handbook of the 
Boston Young Men’sChristian Association, 
with a systematic view of work done and 
work planned, educational classes, ‘‘ Health 
Talks,” ‘‘ Talks on Timely Topics,’’ etc. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss KATHARINE CONWAY has written a 
book for Easter entitled ‘A Dream of 
Lilies,” which is announced by Cupples, of 
Boston. 





.... The second part of Mr. Lewis Carroll’s 
story, ‘‘Sylvie and Bruno,’ has _ been 
finished by him and will be published this 
year by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


...Short Stories is departing somewhat 
from the plan on which the magazine was 
originally started, and in its April issue 
two-thirds of the tales areeither written or 
translated especially for it. . 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in prepa- 
ration new illustrated editions of ‘Old 
Court Life in France,” by Frances Elliot, 
and ‘Women in France during the 
Eighteenth Century,” by Julia Kavanagh. 


....A volume of lyrics by Mr. J. D. 
Hosken, the postman poet, will soon be 
published by Messrs. Methuen, of London, 
with critical and biographical introduction 
by ‘“‘Q.”” Mr. Hosken is to receive a grant 
from the Civil List, as Mr. Gladstone has re- 
cently given his consent. 











....The April Popwar Science will 
come to the defense of Prof. G. F. Wright 
and his ‘‘ Man and the Glacial Period,’”’ in 
an article by Prof. E. W. Claypole as well 
as editorially. It will also contain among 
other valuable articles one by Mrs. Maud 
Wilder Goodwin upon Hampton Institute 
entitled ‘‘ Education of our Colored Citi- 
zens.”’ 


....The friends of the late Bishop Brooks 
will welcome eagerly the portrait, etched 
in the highest style of the art by Mr. 
Charles A. Walker, the etcher of the well- 
knowr portraits of William Hunt and 
Sarah Bernhardt. It is published by 
Ticknor & Co., Boston, at $1.00, for an ordi- 
nary impression, India-paper proofs, $2.50, 
signed proofs, $3.00. 


...-Two New York publishing houses, 
Effingham Maynard & Co., recently of 771 
Broadway, and Charles E. Merrill & Co., of 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, have just consoli- 
dated, and will hereafter continue the pub- 
lication of educational, miscellaneous and 
subscription books in the new building, 48, 
45 and 47 East Tenth Street, between Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue, under the name of 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. 


....Among the many sermons called out 
by the death of Phillips Brooks we note one 
by the Congregationalist, Dr. Merriman, of 
Worcester, Mass., which is exceptionally 
fine in the recognition of the inner Chris- 
tian devotion of the good Bishop as the 
source of his power in the Church and the 
pulpit. Congregationalist tho he is, -he 
calls him our. Bishop, and recognizes the 
value of his ministry in his Church. 


....The Critic Co. has removed to the 
third story of the Scribner building, 743-745 
Broadway, New York. Scribner’s Maga- 
zine and The Book Buyer are published in 
the same building. The Critic, in an article 
on the late Hippolyte Adolphe Taine, who 
died March 5th, calls attention to the fact 
that nine persons in ten, if not ninety-nine 
in ahundred,would have said that Henri,not 
Hippolyte, was M. Taine’s Christian name. 


..+.“‘ Dr. Paull’s Theory” is the title of a 
romance by Mrs. A. M. Diehl which is to 
appear at once in Appleton’s ‘Town and 
Country Library.” D. Appleton & Co. also 
have brought out a new revised edition of 
Lecky’s ‘“‘ History of England in the Eigh*- 
eenth Century,” and in asmall volume Mr. 
Lecky’s late address in Birmingham en- 
titled ‘“‘The Political Value of History,” 
and an ‘Atlas of Astronomy,” by Sir 
Robert S. Ball, F.R.S., with an introduction 
containing explanatory text. 


... Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have bound and boxed in white, Miss Lar- 
com’s three little books‘‘As it is in Heaven,”’ 
‘The Unseen Friend” and ‘“‘ At the Beauti- 
ful Gate,’’ books which received warm 
commendation from Bishop Brooks, as an 
appropriate Easter gift. They announce a 
new volume by Mr. N. P. Gilman on ‘ So- 
cialism and the American Spirit’; ‘‘ Tools 
and the Man,’”’ by Dr. Washington Glad- 
den; ‘‘ The Story of Malta,’ by M. M. Bal- 
lou; ‘‘The Gospel of Paul’ by Prof. C. C. 
Everett, Dean of Harvard Divinity School, 
and a new edition of the Satchel Guide for 
Tourists in Europe. 


..--In the Preussische Jahrbucher, De- 
cember, 1892, there is an article on the lady 
students at the University of Ziirich, the 
pioneer institution of Europe to admit 
women. It is entitled ‘‘ Das Leben der Stu- 
dentinnen in Zurich,” and is written by one 
of the graduates of that institution, Mrs. 
Cliire Schubert-Fecer, Ph.D. It is largely 
an apologia pro domo, but is full of news 
to the outsider from a pioneer in this move- 
ment. The article is all the more timely as 
it is just a quarter of a century since 
women were first admitted in Ziirich. 


....The periodical publications of the Old 
Catholics are by no means small in number 
or insignificant in worth or value. The new 
International Journal, edited by Professor 
Michaud, of the University of Bern, has 
contributors in Switzerland, Germany, 
England, Greece, Russia, America, France, 
Holland, East India, and Italy. The Amer- 
ican contributors are Hale and Nevin. The 
other leading journals of the Old Catholics 
are Deutsche Merkur (Munich); Das alt- 
katolische Volksblatt ; Frauenblatt, Amt- 
liches Kirchenblatt (Bonn); Der Katholik 
(Bern); Le Catholique national (Geneva); 
Die Abwehr (Warnsdorf); De Oud-Katho- 
lick (Rotterdam): Le Catholique frangais 
(Paris); Il Labore(San Remo). The “ Year 
Book,’’ published in German, appears in 
Baden-Baden. 

.... The two works which have attracted 


the greatest attention in recent months in 
Spain are a two-volume novel by a Jesuit 


priest and an historical work by a countess. 
The former is entitled “‘Small Things,” 
the author being the Jesuit Coloma. It 
portrays especially the nobility of Madrid 
in the days of the transition of the power 
of King Amadeus and the return of the 
Bourbons under Alfonso XII. It is practi- 
cally a defense of the legitimate King Don 
Carlos, and its sensational feature consists 
in the judgment passed upon prominent 
persons of Spain disguised but slimly in the 
characters of the novel. The author is a 
Jesuit Zola. The other work is entitied 
“Selected Documents from the Archives of 
the House of Alba,” a volume of 610 pages 
published by the Countess of Alba. These 
‘*documents”’ possess the greatest historical 
worth, dating chiefly from the days of Carl 
V, Philipp If and Philipp III. These 
Archives have been damaged four times by 
fire—in 1794, 1795, 1882 and 1841. The se- 
lection made gives new historical material 
from the eleventh to the eighteenth centu- 
ries, among them also papers from the hand 
of Columbus. 


....In the new edition of the Almanach de 
Gotha, the ages of the various rulers of 
Furope and the length of. their reigns are 
given in completeness. The Almanach re- 
ports forty ruling princes, eight of whom 
are more than’seventy years old. Leo XIII 
is the senior of all, his age being 82, the 
years of his reign 14. The other leading 
rulers reported are Christian IX of Den- 
mark, 74 years old, has ruled 29 years; 
Queen Victoria, aged 73, with 55 on the 
throne; King Albert of Saxony, aged 64, 
with 19 on the throne; King Oscar II of 
Sweden, 64 years of age, with 20 on the 
throne; Francis Joseph of Austria, aged 62, 
with 44 on the throne; Leopold II of Bel- 
gium, aged 57, with 27 on the throne; King 
Carl of Kamania, 53 years of age, with 20 
on the throne; Sultan Abdul-Hamid, 59 
years old, with 16 on the throne; King 
Humbert of Italy, 48 years of age, with 15 
on the throne; Czar Alexander III of Rus- 
sia, aged 47, with 11 years on the throne; 
King George of Greece, aged 47, with 29 
years on the throne; King Wilhelm of 
Wiirtemberg, aged 45, ruling 1 year; Em- 
peror Wilhelm III of Germany, 34 years old, 
ruling 4 years; King Charles of Portugal, 
aged 29, ruling 8 years; King Alexander of 
Servia, 16 years old, ruling 4 years. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PEACE +b + 
i OF THE CHURCH 





By W. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
Rector of Grace Church, New 
York. 12mo, $1.25. 


“Certainly one of the most significant, and we 
think, most influential books of the year. It is 
written in an admirable spirit, with a full appre- 
ciation and recognition of other churches besides 
those of the order to which the author belongs, 
and a disposition to look at the great question of 
consolidation from their point of view as well as 
his own.”—Congregationalist. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


~ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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Easter Booklets. 


Illustrated in Colors. 


We have many styles of these little books, 
very delicate and attractive, as appropriate 
gifts for the Easter season. Among them 
are :— 


EASTER ANGELS. 


By the Rt. Rev, PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


6 color pages and 10 pages of type. Large 4to, $1.00. 


AN EASTER CAROL, By Bishop BRoOKs. 
This is a new edition of an earlier work, produced 
in the same general style, in smaller size. 6 color 
and 10 type pages. Small 4to, 0 cents. 

AN EASTER HYMN. By Archdeacon 


ERICK W. FARRAR, D.D. 12 color pages, 
Small 4to, 0 cents, 


FRED- 
white 


embossed cover. 


HOLY EASTER TIDE; or, An Easter Call. By 
CHARLOTTE MurRnAy, Liles and silver cross. 
4 color and & type pages. Small ito, 35 cents. 

A HYMN OF GLADNESS. 
HAVERGAL. Pansies 
type pages. 35 cents. 

EASTER PRAISE. 
pages. Two children. 

ernts, 


By CECILIA 


and yold. 4 color and & 


With 4 color and 8 type 
By CECILIA HAVERGAL. 


With many others at 25, 2 and 15 cents each, 


Full list sent on application, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers and Importers, 
31 West 23d Street, - - NEW YORK. 


REMOVAL. 
OUR NEW YORK ADDRESS IS NOW 
1i2 FIFTH AVENUE, vear 16th Street. 


Revell’s New Books, 


The Life of Catherine Booth, 
The Mother of the Salvation arer. By F. de i 
Booth-Tacker. With IY Full-page Plates and many 
other tllustrations. 2 vols. 140 pages, royal svo, 
cloth, boxed, net, $3.50. 

Besides giving a full account of Mrs. Booth’s life, 
this book gives a complete and accurate record of the 
organization and early history of the Salvation 
Ast in Europe, America and Australia 

“Well got up, carefully printed and ¢ oploudy illus- 
trated, they are not an unworthy tribute to one of 
the worthiest women of our time.”—W. T. Stead in 
The Review of Reviews. 


Princeton Sermons, Chiefly by 
Professors in Princeton Theological Seminary. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The contributors are 
fessors Green, Hodge, Warfield, Paxton, 
ray and Davis. 


The Holy Spirit in Missions. | By 
Hee J. Gordon, D. 2mo, cloth, gilt top, 31.25 
“Or. Scion isa Se Arg with whom to ciffer ts be t. 

ter and more suggestive than to agree with some 

others. He loves the truth, be gives his readers much 
thatis true and deeply of the essence of Christian- 
ity.” —The Independent. 

By 


Moses, the Servant of God. 
Kev. F. Me new volume of the series of 
Old 5£8_B. Allg I2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. D. L. Moody says: ** Few books of recent years 
are better adapted to instruct and help Christians 
than those of this author. 
Men and Morals. 

By Rev. el Stalker, M.A. 

gilt top, $1.00. 

hese lectures are earnest, strikingand impress- 
ive presentations of practic al truths of Christian- 
ity.”—The Lutheran Observer. 

For sale by Booksellers, or sent, Postpaid,on receipt of 

price by the Publishers, 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 
‘NEW YorK: 1122 Fifth Avenue. 
(CHICAGO: 148 and 150 Madison St. 


THEOLOGY NEW AND OLD. 


GREAT STOCK. 


SOME FURTHER OFFERS. 
Palpit Commentary. 24 vols. $34.00. 
Scott's Commentary. 6 vols. 4to. J geny Many 

illustrations and maps. Large print. $9.00. 
Hanserd Koollty’s Society Publications, 1 
vols. Svo. $10.00, 
Chalmers’ (Thos.) Werks. Cr 
One-half calf. 18 vols. $12.00. 
Thirty Thegeand Thoughts. 
new.) 


John Owen's Works. 16 
$12.00. 








Pro- 
Mur- 


President Patten and 
Aiken, 


Add, resses. 


l2mo., cloth, 


Svo good, 


8vo. London. 


6 vols. Svo. (As 


vols. Svo. London, 

Poli Mathew. Synopsis Criticorum Aliorumque, 
Scripturac Sacrae interpretum et commentatorum, 
5 vols. Folio, full vellum (fine copy) 1712. 20,00. 
The same. 5'vols. Shee p. w. 

Arvine’s Cyclopwdia of Moral and Religious 
Anecdotes, Large, Svo, new copies. (pub, at 
25.00.) $2.50. 

The American Biblical Repository. First 

3, 12 vols., cloth. Second ser 2 vols., 
Third series, 6 vols. in half moron co, extra 
with index. Fine order. $30.00. 

Church Review, (The.) Vol. 1, (1848-49) to Vol. 
33 (1881), first 6 and last 4 vate bound, balance in 
numbers, 8vo. vols. #24 

All the Standard and recent 


Theology, new and 
second hand constantly on hand. 


Catalogs. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


26 Warren Street, New Vork. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS 


Cc County Seat List. Pittsburgh. New Vork 


are using 
Rominates' & 


20th ‘Edition. ‘postpaid for 25c. (or stamps) 


MAN HAIR, 


it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and wt fen ed 

By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R. — 
S. LONG & Co., 1013 Arch St., Ph lladelphia, Pa 
vere one shonld rend this littie hook.”"—Athenwum 


es THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 


Inks the Pen Just Right. Preserves the 
/nk Clear and Limpid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 

By preventing too much ink from ad- 
hering to the pen the busy scribbler is not 
troubled with inky fingers nor unsightly 
blots upon his documents. 

Price $1.00each. Sent prepaid, subject 

to return and money refunded if not satisfactory. An elegant 
* descriptiv: I‘amphlet sent on application, 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 28 Warren St., New York. 


Why 





Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


NOW READY 
Mr. Henry James’ New Book 


The Real Thing 
And Other Tales 


By HENRY JAMES 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

By the same author (12mo, cloth, $1.00 each): 
THE LESSON OF THE MASTER, 
A LONDON LIFE. 

THE REVERBERATOR. 

THE ASPERN PAPERS. 


NEW NOVELS 


The Marplot 


By SIDNEY R. LysAGuT. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Story of 


John Trevennick 
By WALTER C. RHOADES. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


Now Ready, Vol. 1 
English Prose 


Selected by various writers, with short In- 
troductions. Edited with a General In- 
troduction by HENRY CRAIK, C.B., 
IL.LD In 5 volumes. Volume I., Stu- 
dents’ Edition, $1.10, 


Library Edition, $1.50. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.10. 


Second Revised and samen edition, 
Cloth, %6.00, 


An Etymological Diction- 
ary of the English Lan- 


guage 

By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
versity of Cambridge. 
revised, 4to, $6.00. 


2 Vols., 


4to, 


Litt.D., 
the Uni 
Second Edition, 


Now Ready. 
The Evolution of Religion 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES 


8v0, $4.00, 


Delivered before the Universary of St. An- 
drews by EDWARD CAIRD, M.A., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the U niversity of Glasgow, author of 
“The C ritical Philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant,” 2 vols., 5vo, $4.00, net. 


Evolution 
A Man’s Place in Nature 


By HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 12mo, $2.00. 

A New Book by Mr. WALTER PATER 

. 
Plato and Platonism 

A Series of Lectures. By WALTER PATER, 
Fellow of Brasenose College. Globe 8vo, 
cloth, $1.75. Also a large paper edition, 
on hand-made paper, limited to 100 
copies, $3.00, 

* Plato is nothing if not healthy, sane. x a incentive 
to high thinking. So he has been with Mr, Pater, and 
so he will prove to every youn pon ba who pores 
over Mr. Pater’s pages. . . . To the student who 
ix prepared to follow its pliant movement as it itself 
follows the evolution of the thoughts which it envel- 
ops, patiently, closely, affec tionate ly, this beok, 
w rich is ric her in se holarship than * Marius’ or the 

* Studies in the Renaissance,’ and as fascinating as 


either of them, will prove a- delight and a generating 
power in the world of ideas.”—N. Y, Tribune. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


UNDER KING CONSTANTINE. 


Three Idyls of the post-Arthurian days of English 
Chivalry, 

A volume of imaginative poems. . . “Sanpeur,”’ 
“Kathanal” and “Christolan” are the three idyls 
delineating incidents of the time when Constantine, 
“which was Sir Cadors, of Cornewalle,” ruled the 
realm of England according to good Sir Thomas Mal- 
ory. The Anonymous Author is a true Romanticist 
the poems show fondness for imaginative reveries 
and passionate altruism. The metrical form is em- 
ployed with marked success.—The L. edger, 

“Romantic, chivalrous and poetic, and chastely 
and delic ately publishes on the finest of paper, with 
the most beautiful typography, as befits so noble a 
romance,.”’—N, ¥. Observer. 

The publishers have pleasure in calling attention to 
these poems as a genuine contribution to good literature, 
Distinguished by a whoiesomeness of tone, in  markea 
contrast to not a little of the poetry of to-day, they are 
proof that purity of treatment is not incompatible with 
high literary quality. 


12mo, printed on handmade paper 
(this first edition 
Uumited to 500 copies), bound in white vellum cloth, 


, — Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mailon receipt of 
price, ~ 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & C0, ING,, 


ANZ 5 Sth AVE., NEAR 23dST., NEW Y ORK, 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE AD 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & DVERTISING ABET :. 





D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books. 


— Jackson. 


By JAMES PARTON. The third volume in 
the Great Commanders Series, edited by 
Gen. JAMES GRANT WILSON. With Por- 
trait and Maps. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50. 


The last literary work of James Parton, completed 
just before his death, was the preparation of this 
volume. It is a model miniature biography possess- 
ing throughout all the interest of a romance. 


An Atlas of Astronomy. 


By Sir Ropert S. BALL, F.R.S., Professor 
of Astronomy and Geometry at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; author of “‘ Star- 
land,” ‘‘ The Cause of an Ice Age,” etc. 
With 72 Plates, Explanatory Text, and 
Complete Index. Small 4tvu. Cloth, #4.00. 

“The high reputation of Sir Robert Ball as a writer 

on astronomy atonce popular and scientific, is tn itself 
a more than sufficient recommendation of his ne wly 
published * Atlasof Astronomy.’ The platesare clear 
and wellarranged,and those of them which repre- 
sent the more striking aspects of the more a 
heavenly bodies are very beautifully executeao. The 
introduction is written with Sir Robert Ball’s well- 
known luc gr! and simplicity of exposition, and alto- 
gether the Atlas is admirably adapted to meet the 
needs and smooth the difficulties of young 
perienced students of astronomy, as wel 
rially to assist the researches of those that are 
ad vanced,”’—London Times, 


The Diary of an Idle Wo- 
man in Constantinople. 


By FRANCES ELLIOT, author of *f The Diary 
of an Idle Woman in Sicily,” ‘“‘ The Ital- 
ians,’”’ etc. With Plan and I[llu-tra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 

“ Those who love the romance of history better than 
its dry facts will probably find *‘ The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Constantinople’ a book to their taste. 
The author has rebuilt and repeopled the romantic 
scenes Of this essentially Eastern city, gathering her 
information largely from Gibbon, Von Ham- 
mer, and similar writers, and remolding its shape 
according to her own ideas of what is most interest- 
ing. Thus details of dynasties and statistics are 
thrown aside, and she dwells on the beauties, natural 
and human, of a long line of favorite Sultans, and of 
Byzantium of old and the Golden Horn to-day. The 
author gives us material very much more difficult of 
access in the ordinary way.”’—London Literary World, 


Dr. Paull’s Theory. 


By Mrs. A. M. DIEHL, author of ‘‘ The Gar 
den of Eden,”’ ete. No. 112, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

“Dr. Paull’s Theory” will be found to bea romance 
altogether out of the common, [n this striking book 
the author has treated a novel theme in a manner 
which enchains the reader’s interest. 
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New Revised Edition of Lecky’s England 
and Treland, 


A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


By WILLIAM FE. H. Lecky. 
tion, seven volumes, 12mo. 


Cabinet Fdi- 
Cloth, $7.00, 


A History of Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


By WILLIAM KE. H. LeEcKy 
tion, 5 volumes, 12mo. 


Cabinet Edi- 
Cloth, $5.00. 


The * History of Lreland ” was formerly included in 
the eight-volume edition of the “History of Eng 
land.”” By a rearragement of the contents the two 
Histories now appear separately as above, each com- 
plete in itself, but bound uniformly. Important re- 
visions have been made, and the work is in some 
respects practically new, 

The well-known high character of this standard 
history needs no fresh commendation. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


For Engineers, Architects, survevors, 


Ne APPLETON & CO., 
, 3 & 5 BonDd STREET, NEW York. 
BOOKS Drafts” en, Railroad Ccnstru: tion, 
and for ScientifiCe and Technical 
schools. For sale by 


ENGINEERING NEWS PUBLISHING CO., 
Tribune Building, New York Citv 


EDUCATION. 7 


A YOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal Cellege, would instruct in Latin, Liter- 
ature, or other branches, several hours daily. Ad- 
dress'B. A,, care of INDEPENDENT, 10 Fulton Street, 
New York 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 
MECHANICS, MINING 
ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING, 


MAY BE STUDIED AT HOME 
WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK. 
TO BEGIN STUDENTS NEEO ONLY KNOW HOW TO READ AND WRITE, 


Write for FREE Circular giving all particulars 1 
© Oorrespondence School of Mechanics or i. 
Oarrespondence School of Mines. Seranton Pa 











‘WANTED. a 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


vr commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. 
Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co., No. 1117, La Crosse, Wis. 





7 _ PATENTS. 


GRANT C fone, et ANTEED 
C. J. GOOCH, Patent Attorney, Washington, D.C, 





MUSIC. 





Easter Selections, containing new and pleas. 
ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song riters bave contributed, 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. urra 
Price, 5 cents, post- -paid. Other good services at 
the same price are: “* The Risen Messiah,” “He 
Lives! 1 Death's Conqueror,” ** The King of Love ” 

“Savior Victortous,” “ Easter Morning,” “ The 
Risen Christ,’ etc., ete. 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. 
30 cents, post-paid. 


Flower Praise, ay Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, eparoge ate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid. 


Musical Visitor for March will contain a 
ood collection of Easter Anthems and Carols, 
-rice, 10 cents a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application, 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH Sr. 
___ CHICAGO. NEWYORK. _ 
NEW EASTER MUSIC, 


KING IMMORTAL. A new Service. 
By the Kev. ROBERT LOWRY. 16 pa 


An eight- ) Pollec ti 
Annual No. 17. en ght-page collection of New 
Price of either of the ‘above, 5 cents each by 
mail; $4 190 on xpress. not prepaid. 
0 N CO.. 
SI Randolph | xt Saicage. __ 6K, 9th 8t., New York, 


NEW ANTHEMS for EASTER 


PUBLISHED BY 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 


A work 
Price, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


**As it Began to Dawn,” 


By MILEs B. Foster. 5 cents. 


**The Lord is Risen,” 


By GEORGE M. GARRETT. 15 cents. 


Also in preparation a 
Easter Anthem by Sir 
Sullivan. 

Also other Anthems by the best- 
known English and American 
Composers over 100 numbers, 
and Hymns and Carols for Easter, 
from 5 cts.up. List free on appli- 
cation. Please send for sample 
copies. 


new 
Arthur 


New Easter Music, 


On the Kirst Day. Anthem, Wilkinson, 
cents. He is Risen. Anthem, Martens, 2 
cents. Rose and the Lily. Anthe om, Warren, 
cents. Christour Passover, No.2, Anthem, 
Williams, 30 cents. HMaster Anthem. Bris- 
tow, 40 cents. Christ the Lord. Anthem, 
Holden, 25 cents. gy at the Peep of Day. 
Hymn, Van Lennep, 1b cents. he Three 
Marys. Hymn, Warren, 15 cents. Christ Our 
Passover. Anthem, Marsh, 20 cents, All 
Hail, Anthem, Hoyt, 15 cents. HMaster Sun- 
shine. Con. or Kar, Solo, Marsh, 50 cents. 
Kaster Song. Sop. Solo, Vandewater, 35 cents. 
Faster Song. Con. Solo., Vandewater, 35 cents. 
Gems and Flowers, Carol, Ahrens, 5 cents. 
Easter Day. Carol, Danks, 5 cents. Near the 
Tomb. Carol, Danks, 5cents. Onward, On- 
ward, Carol, Danks, 5 oe. When the Eas- 
tery Bells. Carol, Dressler, 5 cents. Our Risen 
Lord. Service of music, r conpeaaie readings, 
etc., Danks, 5 cents. 

Carol Annuals, 1 to 19 inclusive, 5 cent 5 each. 
< ‘arols, Anthems, etec., sent on se ‘lection when de- 
sire 


{Complete list.of Easter music sent free en applica- 
tion. 


WM. A. POND & CO. 


25 Union Square, New York. 


ELS ost 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


bth Ave.,cor.16thSt..N.¥o 
~ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 





— ee 
=< DIXON’S 
—S American Seeghite Frain 3.64 


PENCI 








1l- 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not fam 
tar with them. Syke Lye and send 
6 cents for samples wo double th 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY ¢ CIty, N.J- 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


= Caqene hr, Col 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F'’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, ’ 
LITHOGRAPHER 

Supplies Business Firms, C orporatiee 
&c., with every variety of work + a tfon- 
lines. Complete outfits of first-class Sta 
ery for new offices immediately delivered. 


1 Wiliam otud, 


(Hanever Seuare N. ¥.) 
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Financial. 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


BRADSTREET’S MERCANTILE AGENCY is 
entitled to the thanks of busiress men for 
their laborious work in classifying all our 
commercial failures for a series of years 
and for presenting the results in an im- 
portant group of tables. As to general re- 
sults we have the following : 





‘ tt oe Qe “se 
3 =5° ge °S 
“ 2 a no eels, | 
“@ S228 af B22 
Yeors. et y = as = ¥ | 
oS ages ae 28 
a) — me = 
A] orn On Ln 
“A S Be os 
WORT. io caascsisisies 10,270 $108.5 $54.7 nH) 
DE bssnsscenee 12,394 193.1 102.8 te 
1B9D...s0ccccece 10,673 175.0 92.7 | 5B 
DOOR asp isoincs 11,719 140.7 70.5 5 
BABB. 0.20 coves 10,587 120.2 61.9 52 
DONT «is. n.0e:-sieironie 9,740 130.6 64.6 5O 
1886... .ccccccces 10,508 113.6 55.8 49 
1BB5... sees eeeee —_ 1116 W.1 56.2 46 


During these eight years the number of 
p rsons reported as in business has in- 
creased from 890,000 to 1,035,000. So not 
only is the proportion of persons or firms 
failing 25% less proportionally than in 
1885, but the total liabilities are less in the 
aggregate, and the assets a larger propcr- 
tion of the losses. We know, too, from 
hank clearings and other information that 
the volume of general business has greatly 
increased since 1885. From all these con- 
siderations the exhibit is surprisingly 
good, especially when we recollect that 
since the Baring liquidation in November, 
1890, credits everywhere have been sub- 
jected to the sharpest scrutiny, so that 
firms not having reputation or collateral 
have been refused loans and goods. We 
are shown once more and statistically the 
truth of the assertion which THE INDE- 
PENDENT has always maintained, that 
business in the United States was con- 
ducted on a_ basis essentially sound, 
and that our drawbacks were principally 
the results of our own folly in silver legis- 
lation. If that menace were removed, 
nothing would seem to stand in the way 
of general prosperity. 

Turning now to the analysis of these 
failures, some important facts are de- 
veluped. The trades most affected vary, 
of course, from yearto year. Banks fur- 
nished a large part of the losses in 1891, 
but not in 1892. The lumber, leather, 
shoe and dry goods trades also appear 
to better advantage, the weak elements 
having been worked out. The interesting 
fact about 1892 is that 90% of the number 
failing consisted of those with $5,000 capi- 
tal or less, while 91% reported liabilities 
ranging up to $20,000. Lack of capital, 
lack of experience and incompetency 
account for the greater number of failures 
inthe United States. In these days of ag- 
gregations of large capital and increase in 
corporations, it is hopeless for any one to 
compete unless well equipped with money 
and knowledge. Even among. small 
tradesmen the same rule applies. We are 
dewandinz better skill for our physicians 
and better studies from lawyers; it is 
reasonab’e that in the general advance in 
the requirements for success, we should 
expect to find a better equipment for busi- 
ness among merchants, whether large or 
sinall, 

Among other causes of failures, losses 
by disasters (floods, fires, cyclones and the 
like) show an increase over 1891 in certain 
States. The question of legislation to 
investigate fires with a view to preventing 
them on the ground of public safety, is 
one which will soon have to be taken up 
inearnest. It is not pleasant to note that 
losses through fraud show no decrease ; 
the country needs an equitable general 
bankruptey law which shall save creditors 
from alleged legal, tho really unfair, pref- 
erencts and other devices to give all the 
assets to a certain favored few. Changes 
In the positions of sections of our country 
appear in Bradstreet’s tables. Thus the 
liabilities of Southern merchants decreased 
from $35,000,000 to $18,000,000, showing 
strong recuperative powers. Western 
debts declined from $42,000,000 to $26,000,- 
000, and in New England from $33,000,000 
to $16,000,000. Speculation outside of 
One's business accounts for a much 
sinaller part of these large totals than in 


—=——— 








It is but fair to add that Bradstreet 
states that 93¢ of all failures were guarded 
against in the reports of the mercantile 
agencies, the concerns failing having but 
moderate rating or no rating atall. This 
large percentage is one of which the mer- 
cautile agency system may be proud. The 
plan of reporting mercantile credits is 
American. In England the information 
is collected by the bagmen (i.e., the travel- 
ing salesmen) and by piecemeal through 
various sources by the large houses each 
for itself, tho not systematically for all as 
with us. There exist other safeguards in 
Engand. Public opinion, as in France, is 
always against the bankrupt who loses 
the social respect of the community. 
Then the laws are severe against 
any unfairness; the prevailing idea 
being that it is not merely a misfortune 
to fail but always something of a crime. 
Some speculating bankers in Germany 
not long ago committed suicide 
rather than face the inevitable disgrace 
avd imprisopm nt. Public opinion in a 
new and growing country, like the greater 
part of the United States, is more lenient 
to a failed concern if it has been trying to 
‘* develop the resources of the nation”; the 
burden of credit, therefore, lies almost 
altogether upon the houses who trust out 
money or goods ; it was on the demand of 
these houses for information that our mer- 
cantile agency system came into operation. 
It is much to the credit of American busi- 
ness methods that, in spite of a more easy 
public opinion than in Europe, and the nec- 
essary prevalence of more uncertainty and 
speculation (iu the good sense of that word) 
in business generally, than in old and set- 
tled countries, our failing concerns are 
declining in numbers and in the accom- 
panying liabilities. 


iin 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


BUSINESS men are unquestionably ap- 
prehensive over the monetary situation. 
The squeeze in the money market comes 
upon them at a most inopportune time. 
Until very recently trade prospects were 
in many particulars exceptionally good. 
Production and consumption were both 
proceeding upon a large scale nearly 
everywhere. Many lines of business were 
more profitable than for several years. 
Wages were high and labor troubles few. 
Business failures were ordinary in extent. 
The farming classes were still enjoying 
last year’s prosperity, and the South ap- 
peared to be emerging from depression. 
Collections as a rule were reported satis- 
factory. All these and other factors too, 
of a favorable character, had given rea- 
sonable hopes that, with the advent of 
spring, we should be assured of a good 
season’s trade. Against these influences 
have been the prospect of tariff revision, 
which confused manufacturers and im- 
porters more than distributers, and the 
threatened money crisis, which has been 
driving gold outward at an unnatural rate 
for months past. As already said, it is 
the possibility of a money scare, which 
speculators might undertake to aggravate, 
that is by far the most serious considera- 
tion. 








Some of the Western banks have offered 
to assist the Treasury in maintaining its 
gold reserve, which partly offset their 
urgent demands for currency. But dur- 
ing the last three weeks these shipments 
have been unusually heavy for the season 
of year; and, altho all sorts of explana- 
tions have been forthcoming, the real 
truth is that Chicago bankers view the 
outlook with no little uneasiness, and 
wish to have their balances close at band. 
The idea of a bond issue does not receive 
much encouragement beyond speculative 
quarters, or those seeking commission. 
Secretary Carlisle is understood to have 
made careful survey of the situation, and 
to be inclined toward placivg bonds in 
London, should the necessity arise, rather 
than in New York, as the bonds would 
go abroad instead of gold, and the Treas- 
ury thus be less likely to draw the pro- 
ceeds from New York bauks. ‘The best 
opinion, however, is still adverse to the 
Treasury borrowing gold to bolster up 
silver. Such a method is not curative ; it 
does nothing but palliate. Unfortunately, 
the majority of the Senate Finance Com- 





mittee is in favor of free silver, which is 
diecouraging to repeal of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act. Of course President Cleve- 
land could block any further pro-silver 
legislation ; but an object lesson of some 
sort seems necessary to whip tardy polit- 
ical sentiment into line, It has been sug- 
gested that nothing would accomplish 
repeal of the Sherman law quicker than a 
pinch in money and panic in stocks. Such 
a remedy would be exceedingly bitter and 
perhaps heroic, but all the more effect- 
ual, 


As we have steadily maintained general 
trade is not unsound. On the contrary, at 
the core it is in exceptionally good condi- 
tion, tho 1t cannot long remain se, if con- 
fidence be undermined much further by 
monetary disturbances. The advance in 
money rates and the difficulty in negotiat- 
ing commercial paper are already causing 
inconvenience. Weather conditions have, 
moreover, been adverse ; and yet the vol- 
ume of trade continues surprisingly large, 
for in spite of drawbacks Clearing House 
returns indicate slightly larger business 
than last year. There were liberal gains 
in clearings at the New England, Western 
and Southern States, ranging from 12 to 
14% according to groups, while in New 
York, the headquarters for speculation 
the increase was less than 4%, : 


Bad weather is telling upon railroad 
traffic, and 78 roads reported a loss of 
nearly 8% in earnings during the fourth 
week of February, which, it should be 
said, included one day less than last year. 
Speculation in grain has been more active 
than a week ago. Wheat dropped 3c. to 
741 March delivery, the decline being due 
to increased supplies, unfavorable cables, 
stringent money, etc. The story that 
Mr. Keene had sent millions to Chicago to 
buy up wheat was simply a canard. Corn 
resisted the general declining tendency 
owing to a decrease in supplies. Flour is 
lower. Export demand for breadstuffs 
continues slack, the week’s shipments to 
Europe being as follows 


1893, 1892. 
WURGRG DEON. oscviasiavscccwces 1,667,000 2,060,000 
Corn, Ot vidwiemmnnenecaune 737,000 2,989,000 
PR eon cctwacrnsacncwcads 258,000 365,000 


The rise in pork products met a whole- 
some check in tight money. Lard de- 
clined to 12.65c., a drop of 4c., and pork 
fell to $19.25, a decline of 50c. The ten- 
dency of coffee was also downward under 
increasing supplies and general liquida- 
tion. Rio No. 7 is quoted at 18c. Both 
raw and refined sugars were lower with- 
out stimulating demand, granulated being 
quoted at 4$c. Refined petroleum re- 
mains steady at 5.30c., while spirits tur- 
pentine rose to 354(@36 on strong reports 
from the South. In cotton there has 
been no improvement, the strike in Lan- 
cashire and pressure to sell actual cotton 
in the South forcing prices downward. 
Middling uplands is quoted at 94c. Tin 
has been very active, advancing to 2Ic. 
spot, the excitement being caused by 
failure to pass the bill postponing the new 
duties which go into effect in July. In 
consequence there waa an active demand 
for futures. Iron is dull at $14.50@15 for 
No.1. A few smail orders are being 
placed for steel rails at $29 f. 0. b. Cop- 
per is barely steady in spite of curtailed 
production, 12c. being the price for Lake 
product. 


In the drug trade business is quiet and 
hardly up to expectations. Wholesale 
grocers are showing a very conservative 
spirit, not relishing the money outlook, 
in spite of their actual trade having been 
larger and more profitable in most in- 
stances than last year. The mostcheerful 
class of merchants in this city are the 
dry goods jobbers, who are in the midst 
of an active season, and less concerned 
about money and tariff than any one else. 
In the dry goods commission houses a very 
different temper prevails. Good profits 
for themselves and their mills, together 
with large orders on hand still unfilled, 
puts this branch of trade in strong posi- 
tion; but it is not exaggeration to say 
that a very conservative feeling exists 
here. Importers of dry goods are also ex- 
tremely cautious because of probable 


. tariff agitation. 





The week opened with a somewhat 
steadier feeling on the Stock Exchange, 
an improvement in condition of the Treas- 
ury and a large short interest being the 
main impulses. The shrinkage in some 
shares has been enormous during the last 
three or four weeks, particularly in the 
Industrials, Reading and New England, 
Several of these dropped 15@40 points. 
Whether the liquidation is complete or 
not, no one can tell. Certainly confidence 
will not return until the prospects of re- 
moving the causes of difficulty are bet- 
tered. Following such a blow as re- 
cently received, a period of stagna- 
tion is likely to intervene between 
any genuine recovery. Wall Street 
feltthe injury more keenly and in 
advance of any other interests, and for 
the same reason it will probably be the first 
to reflect improvement. The drop in the 
Industrials was mainly due to tight mon- 
ey ; stocks whose dividends ure sustained 
only while competition is suppressed not 
being considered the best sort of collater- 
al. The better class of railroad stocks 
have been well maintained, and are prov- 
ing their stability as investments in times 
of danger. For guld bonds there has been 
a good foreign demand in place of other 
securities returned, and prices on such 
bonds have been remarkably well main- 
tained. Previous to the Reading, New 
England and Northern Pacific develop- 
ments, Europe had shown a disposition to 
look more favorably upon American secu- 
rities. Confidence abroad has, however, 
been severely shaken by these incidents, 
and all the more so because of a deep- 
rooted opinion there that we were rapidly 
drifting upon a silver crisis. This opinion 
it may be noted, has been stronger in Eu- 
rope than in the United States, where 
confidence in our ability to struggle 
through successfully has been a conspicu- 
ous feature. 


Call money fluctuated between 60 and 
2%, 15% being a common rate. Time 
money was very scarce and only obtaina- 
ble at high rates and long dates. For 
commercial paper the rates were 6(@8¢. 
The supply was large, but banks were not 
ready purchasers, The condition of the 
money market was plainly reflected in the 
bank statements. Deposits fell off $14,- 
700,000, while loans contracted only $8,- 
100,000, the decrease in surplus reserve 
being $1,800,000. That item now stands 
at $4,600.000, compared with $16,190 000 
this time in 1892. At the end of the week 
34 banks reported deficiencies in legal re- 
serve, only 30 being in excess of require- 
ments. Foreign exchange was unsettled 
by the money market. A few security 
bills are making, but the heavy prepon- 
derance of imports over « xports continues , 
and the outflow of gold is likely to go on 
for some time to come. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks ; 





March Il. March 4. Decrease. 
COM hes cedcees $444,775,500 $452,917, 400 $8,141,900 
Specte.....c.cccce 72,350,100 72,35" ,600 4,400 
Legal tenders... 44,095,500 49,650,700 5,555,200 


Deposits.......... 447,209,300 462,004,300 14,795,000 
5,600,700 5,640,400 39,700 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie .....ccccoe $72,350,100 = $72,353,500 $3,400 
Legal tenders,... 44,095,500 49,600,700 5,555, 2 

‘Total reserve. .$116,445,600 $122,004, 200 $5,558,600 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 111,802,325 115,501,075 3,608,750 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

MEDtSB....... 000 4,643,275 6,508,125 1,850,850 
Excess of reserve, March 12th, I892...........6 $16,196,450 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady. 


Closing quotations as follows : 
Bid, Asked. 






U.S. 48, 1907, registered.........cccecceee eee lite = 2 
U.S. 48, 1905, COUPOD.......--.ceeeeeeeees oll? 113 
Ext. U.S. 2s, i801, registered. - 9% ane 
Currency 6s 18%5.. 105 
Currency tis, 1896. . 1% % 


Currency 68, 1897.. «+110 
Currency 68, 1896 ... 
Currency 4a, 180. ........ee eee ‘ 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was steady but 
dull. 
Messrs. Brown Brothers posted rates as 
follows : 


Bia. 
GOR FB. 20. scccccscccccces aaah A eu 4.8544 
Cia ic cccese: 05640 400 eo sheuceccdetdesceceses 4.87 
Cable transfers. ......-c0cceeeesseereeeee ¥ 8 
Commercial long 4.8454- 
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CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 


Bid. 


Broadway....... 255 


y Market & Fulton.. 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 4 


a 

Me’chts’ Exchange.. 
Metropolitan 
Metropolis. ... 


Fifth Avenue 
First National 
First Nat'l of S.1.. 


Garfield Nat'l 
German Am..... 
Germania 
Greenwich 
Hudson Rive Nichola: li 
Importers’ & Traders’ 62) Southe rn National » 
Irving . . 1 State of } . 

Le ather Manuf. = Third °Nationai 5 1 
Lincoln Nat’L. United States Nat’l.. 
Manhattan Western Nat'l, 5 


Ke public 

Seaboard National... 
Second paatoned.. 
ag! & ——-- 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing March 1lith, were: 


Butc awed hn Drov'rs’ 182 
Commer 195 
E leventh Ww ard 
“eee, 313 
Import’'rs’ & Trad’s’ 4 
Market & Fulton 


pier mae » 


¥6 
ae eS 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company, lsat pfd....100 oe 100 
do. do, oe 101 
Thurber-Whyland Co. com os et) 
do. do. _ 9 
Trow Directory, com.non oe os 
do do preferred os 81 
Proctor & Gamble com 
do. do. 
P. Lorillard Co. com 
do. dco 
Blackwell's Dur. Tob. Co. com.... 
American Straw Board Co 
Celluloid Co 
New York Biscuit Co. 
Diamond Match Co 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.-The total amount of deposits Janu- 
ary Ist, 1893, in the savings banks of the 
State of New York was $718,454,662. The 
number of open accounts was 1,593,804. 


..On the first of July the McKinley 
tariff tax of 4 cents per pound on raw tin, 
which is equal to about 20%, will 
go into effect. The country uses about 
45,000,000 pounds a year, and not a pound 
is mined in this country. 


..As will be seen by reference to an 
advertisement in our Financial Depart- 
ment, the Degraaf & Taylor Company are 
offering $100,000 of the capital stock of 
the Company for sale at par. The Com- 
pany have been engaged in business for 
forty or more years, and have attained a 
good reputation. Full particulars can be 
obtained on application to the Company. 


..As intimated in these columns 
two weeks ago, J. W. Reinhart has 
been elected President of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé system. Mr. Rein- 
hart is a financial manager of great abil- 
ity and a practical railroad man. No 
better selection could have been made. 
He will probably make his headquarters 
in this city. 

..The Board of Directors of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, at 
their last meeting declared a dividend on 
the preferred stock of 137, on the common 
stock a quarterly dividend of 8%, and an 
extra dividend of 10% from the net earn- 
ings of 1891 and 1892. The total amount 
to be paid is $9,450,000, and the Company 
has a surplus of $5,000,000 on hand. 


-In the Legislatures of some of the 
Western States, notably Minnesota and 
Kansas, bills have been introduced to pro- 
hibit the making of contracts payable in 
gold. The Legislatures of these States are 
largely controlled by agriculturists who, 
by the introduction of the bills referred to, 
are endeavoring to drive loanable capital 
from their States. It will be well to have 
such laws enacted, as practical demonstra- 
tion is the very best kind of teacher. 


..-Last week Charles Parsons, Presi- 
dent of the New York and New England 
Road, made bis annual report of the con- 
dition of the Company’s affairs for the 
year, and it is probably the only honest 
report that has been made of that co rpo- 
ration in years. Mr. Parsons criticises 
very severely the previous management 
of the Road. He speaks of “incapable 
management” and that ‘ the car accounts 





| condition and business. 
say the investigation discloses every vice 





were deliberately falsified”; and he uses 
other forcible expressions which are prob- 
ably none too strong. Mr. Parsons is an 
able financier and railroad manager, and 
what he says is entitled to attention. 


...The announcement of the failure of 
the Lombard Investment Company was to 
many persons a great surprise, as this con- 
cern for many years had the reputation 
of being one of the ablest managed, most 


| successful and safest of any of the West- 


ern farm mortgage companies. The com- 
mittee of experts employed by the stock- 
holders to look into its affairs, says that 
for years the management had willfully, 


| constantly and intentionally deceived and 
| misled the stockholders on every vita] 


subject connected with the Company’s real 
In short, experts 


of management which lack of ability and 
judgment, extravagance, carelessness and 
self-seeking could lead to or produce. 


The State savings banks of France 
have on deposit $750,000,000, or more than 
$100 per house for the whole population. 
This amount is only about $32,000,000 
more than the savings banks of the State 
of New York hold ; but it should be borne 
in mind that the latter include large 
amounts deposited by people of means, 
while in France the deposits are largely 
by the poorer classes of the agricultural 
districts. It was these same peasants who 
were duped into subscribing very largely 
for the Panama Canal loans, which proved 
a total loss to them. In order that the 
savings banks of France may retain the 
confidence of their patrons, the Ministry 
had a law passed punishing severely the 
publication of any wrong statement con- 
cerning the responsibility of the banks. 


..For many years, and particularly 
since Superior began to attain its present 
proportions of great importance asa manu- 
facturing and shipping port at the head 
of Lake Superior, a good deal of dissatis- 
faction has existed because the wheat re- 
ceived at both Duluth and Superior was 
graded as ‘‘Duluth wheat”; in fact, 
Duluth claimed and, in many instances, 
received credit for the Superior trans- 
actions in grain. The Superior Board of 
Trade now propose to establish the ‘‘ Supe- 
rior grade” of wheat. The fees for the 
inspection and weight of Superior wheat 
has, Superior claims, amounted to about 
$30,000 a year, which has gone to the ad- 
joining State of Minnesota, but under the 
new arrangement Wisconsin will get the 
benefit of thissum. During the past year 
some additional flour mills and four new 
elevators have been located at Superior. 


.-At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, a dividend of 144% was declared 
payable on and after April 17th next, and 
the following statement was presented : 
Surplus January Ist, 1893............. $6,442,693 17 
The net revenue of the quarter end- 

ing March 3lst instant, based 
upon nearly completed returns for 
January, partial returns for Feb- 
ruary, and estimating the business 


for March, will be about... ...... «. 1,675,000 00 


Adding which makes................ «$8,117,093 17 
From which appropriating for : 
Interest on bonds.......... $223,335 00 
Sinking Funds 20,000 00 
243 335 00 
$7,874,358 17 
It requires for a dividend of 144% on 
the capital stock issued 1,184,540 00 
Deducting which leaves a surplus, ov 
after paying dividend $6,689,818 17 
...The creditable example of some of 
the large railway companies of the United 
States, of publishing full annual reports, 
could be profitably followed by all of the 
others. The latest is the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way Company, which, of course, presents 
wonderful figures. The gross earnings 
of the entire system for the year were 
$138,974,520.65, the expenses $98,352,083. 29, 
and the wamlean $40,622,437.36. From 
this amount of net earnings have been 
paid the interest on its debt, 6% in divi- 
dends on its stock, rentals of leased lines, 
etc., leaving the net credit to profit and 
loss of the operations of the entire sys- 
tem $4,520,014.85. This amount added to 
the amount standing to the credit of 
profit and loss, December 3ist, 1891, 








$24,334,834.33, gives a balance of credit to 
profit and loss December 3ist, 1892 of 
$28,854,849.18. We regret that want of 
space does not allow us to give a more ex- 
tended notice of the various operations of 
the road for 1892. 


....In the issue of THE JNDEPENDENT 
for May 26th, 1892, in an article in the 
Financial Department on the *‘ Responsi- 
bility of Directors,” we called attention to 
the Woman’s Columbian Laundry Com- 
pany, which was at that time advertising 
very largely. The advertisement stated 
that it was ‘‘an industrial enterprise for 
women,” that its ‘10,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock would be sold only to women,” 
that it was ‘‘a safe and profitable invest- 
ment,” and the statement was made that 
when they were running to their ‘full 
capacity they would be able to make $240,- 
000 a year from laundering shirts alone.” 
This enterprise had a list of ‘‘ Officers and 
Board of Lady Managers,” some of whom 
—as we ascertained from asking them— 
had been asked to loan their names with- 
out knowing anything of the character of 
the Company. Upon the strength of the 
prominent names of the women ‘ Officers 
and Board of Lady Managers,” without 
doubt, many subscriptions were sent in to 
the Woman’s Columbian Laundry Com- 
pany, and lost, as under date of February 
22d, 1893, the Company is reported as 
‘*closed out under process of law.” The 
moral is, don’t invest in a financial enter- 
prise on the strength of the names of the 
managers and directors. 


. At the regular meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company last week, Gen. Thomas 
T. Eckert was elected President of the 
Company to succeed the late Dr. Norvin 
Green, No wiser selection could have 
been made. General Eckert, at the 
age of twenty-four learned telegraphy. 
He very soon became exceedingly pro- 
ficient in it and gained during the suc- 
ceeding years co great a reputation that at 
the breaking out of the Civil War he was 
called to Washington and placed in 
charge of the Military Telegraph of the 
Department of the Potomac with the 
rank of Captain. He was promoted to 
the rank of Major in 1862, and was given 
charge of the Military Telegraph Depart- 
ment. He successfully organized the 
entire military telegraph system of the 
country, and showed such wonderful 
business ability as an organizer and direct- 
or that he was in 1864 made Assistant 
Secretary of War with rank of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel. The next year he was select- 
ed toconfer with the commissioners of 
the Southern Confederacy at City Point, 
and for his services was breveted Briga- 
dier-General. He resigned his position as 
Assistant Secretary of War and accepted 
that of General Superintendent of the 
eastern division of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. In 1875 he became 
President of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Company, and he soon made it so impor- 
tant a factor in the telegraph business of 
the country that the Western Union made 
overtures to it for a pooling arrangement 
which was successfully carried out. In 
1879 he helped organize the American 
Union Telegraph Company. In 1881 -_ 
American Union Telegraph Company w 
merged with the Western Union, an 
General Eckert was chosen manager of 
the consolidated company, which position 
he has retained until now. He has really 
been the managing man of the Western 
Union Teleg? i System for several years, 
and is probably to-day worthy of his 
reputation as being ‘‘the most vigorous, 
straightforward and practical telegraph 
man of the day.” 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company has declared a dividend 
of three dollars and fifty cents per share 
on the preferred stock, and of two dollars 
per share on the common stock of this 
Sompany, payable on the nineteenth of 
April next, at the office of the com- 
pany, 42 Wall Street, New York. 

The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany has declared the following divi- 
dends, payable April 3d. On that por- 
tion of the Preferred Stock which is 
entitled to quarterly dividends, 144. 
On the Common Stock, a quarterly divi- 
dend of 34 and an extra dividend of 10% 
from the net earnings of 1891 and 1892. 

The Automatic Fire Alarm and Extin- 
= Company (limited) has declared a 


ividend of two per cent., payable March 
20th. 








FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OP PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 

roduces a coke equal to sounegte ania. Iron, Silver. 
te Gold and other ores. xtensive sQuatries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in. 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. | 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK sTOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL.- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabody, Houghteling &Co. 











INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always or 
nale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD, 


TO RENT IN CHICAGO, 


during the months of July, August and September, 
new flat, nine rooms, accommodating seven or eig aht 
versons. It is newly and completely furnished, two 
Saelane, six minutes’ walk from aap road and 
fifteen minutes’ ride into World’s Fair grounds. 
Rooms all light, having east, south and west expos- 
ure. Would like to leave servant in employ of family 
renting. Address, 


_K., 406 Rookery Building, c hicago. — 


SAY? 
DO YOU WANT 
A Home ? 
A Farm? 
Or Money? 
Or Business? 
Or Health ? 
You can find all these 
out West. 


For publications, etc., address 


_F. I, WHITNEY, G. P. &T. A. Bt, Paul, y Mion. 


LETTERS OF INVESTMENT 
OF 


CREDIT, SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Realt . Choice investments made fornon- 
ACOMA realdents; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 
within next year. Lots from 8100 and acreage from 616 
upwards. Improved property rented now for oe 
cent. besides the increase incity and country properties. 
Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal na 
mining properties. W Write K.¥. Russell & Con. Tacoma, * 


% to 8% 


Gold mid secured by Tacoma et im proved 

woperty. F olicy of Title Insurance, Eastern an 

ae eS ana se ry es. C ey oe solicited. 
TA VNA RD. Tacama. Vash. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


7 PER CENT. Interest Prevent First mort- 
age porpend Real Estate securities. 
6Tos IN '. Interest School and City bonds. 
g Py ) y 0 ee CENT. Interest bearing County 
warrants of Oregon and Washington. 
Investments made for non- residence. 
gnee he ited. JAMES E. DAV 
201 1-2 Morrison St.. Baritnnd, (iregon. 





Public ations Devoted to 
RED RIVER VALLEY, 
MINNESOTA, 
THE DAKOTAS, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO and 
WASHINGTON, 
Sent Free. 





0 WET FIRST MORTGAGE. LOANS, 
Absolutely secure, Interest pay- 
0 able semi-annually by draft on oes 
4 2 ve 
York. Personal attention ¢' ripe 





loans. Highest references. 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wane 


a 


One of America's ; great cities ; 

DENVER Population 150,000; Deltentfe! 
ee F n 

climate. Leads a hultdings 


fac ilities, splendid 
and beautiful homes. Resources unequaled ; wea “ 
of the Rocky Mountains; vast and growing a 
AT et ugdin financial center. REAL ies 
TAT es TENTS. Maps and pampble' 





on +s Hin, 


co, 
THE CHAMBERLIN, INVEST MEE” 
ecnsanananit wma Y ork Office, . Times Building. 


CC 


THE TIME TO BUY 


s ween) property is low. Write me for facts about 
Real Estate. 
WM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Min: 


L. R. GIDDINGS & C0., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Per Cent, Mortgages on improved Cee 
rt Sale at par and ac 
Prop ies worth double: the amount anmteniont thereon. 
Rarresnandence enlie 


— HAVE YOU ANY INTEREST sof 


either in farm or city mortgages upon rea ou 

Minnesota and North and — Dakota? vine 2 ‘, 

any trouble with titles, non-pay teh 

Boves wish prompt. reliable legal salven or es 

tion in any way? ighest references TT v Ds 
spondence desired. TAYLOR & ‘capo Dal fs 
04 Guaranty Loan fuitding, Mins 
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~ 4 CHANCE SELDOM OFFERED. 


The present Stockholders of the 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR CO., 


Furniture Dealers, 


47 and 49 W, 14th St., New York, 


Have decided to offer the entire capital stock of the 
Company at par, 


$100,000. 


This includes a net surplus January Ist last of 
$22,491. 

The name and good will of this Company having 
been well and favorably known for the past 41 
Y EARS, should be worth at least $25,000 more. 

The above offer covers the Lith Street building now 
used in connection. The same js free from encum- 
brance. 

While awaiting a purchaser for the CAPITAL 
STOCK, the Company will offer at retail the entire 
stock of FIRST-CLASS custom-made Furniture, 
made expressly for Spring Trade, and now in their 
warerooms, storerooms, and factory, at 15 PER 
CENT, below cost. 

The intention is to close out the whole stock on or 
before APRIL 20TH NEXT. 

The Company request that all demands against 
them be presented for immediate settlement, and all 
parties indebted to them are requested to make 
prompt payment. 


H. P. DeGRAAF,, Pres. 


THE 


Mutual Home Improvement Co. 


161 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
We issue Trust Certifi- 
Your Idle M ONney cates guaranteed by as- 
. sets amounting to more 
Will Earn than #2.'0 in assets for 
every $1.0in certificates, On these certificates we pay 


6per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually. The 
certific sates are issued’ for terms of 3, 6, 9, or 12 years, 


asinvestors may elect. The 
interest is paid Large Retu rns sem i-an- 
nually during the term for which the subscription is 
made, and at the enu of the term the principal sum, 


loge ther with its PRO RATA 
share of one half of the pror- if Sent to Us. 
its, is returned on the surrender of the certificates 
WALTER THOMAS MILLS, 
President Mutual Home Improvement Co., 
161 Lasalle St., Chicago. — 


Reliable, Conservative. 


We make a specialty of Real Estate and Loans 
Also Iron and Pine Lands on the Mesaba Range. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT 


201 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. Pike 


Do YOU WANT 
1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


Principal and Interest one promptly paid. 
$400,000 invested without a default. 
7%4 GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Also City, County and school 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8% 
For fall information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 
_Very highest reference given, 





Address 





To Industrial and Remeted Seen. 


Free Sites. Free Re 
Cash Capital loaned ‘OF wr 


oh subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
wage: 
bones sold woigiagmen, payable in 120 to 150 
monthly instalments, 
or particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 


w ent Superior, Wisconsin. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of people whoregret not egving 
bought ~ erty in Chicago Ww or 40 years ago. Tos 

= and others who have heard the unfortunate ones 
tell of the great opportunities neglected we wish to 
Say: Duluth is now where Chicago was 35 years ago, 
and Chicago had no natural advantage that Duluth 
has not, and what has been done in Chicago will be 
du lteated Ir in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 


{uform 
C. E. LOVETT & CO. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, . _ - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided iat 266,423 24 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


Under supervision of Banking Departments of New 


York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont and 
Maine. 


Offers to investors at par its 54g per cent. Deben- 
tures, amply secured by first mortgages on real estate 
eld in trust; principal and interest payable at the 
Chemical National Bank, New York. 

Write for pamphlet giving full description. 
JOHN M. OW ENS, Pres, W. E. COFFIN, Treas, 
JAMES © ALLANAN,V. Pres. D. F. WITTER, Sec. 
ee 


A.M. CUDNER 














8. F. JAYNE, 


SN. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers, 
254 254 Ww. y.23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


§ located on St. Louis Ba 
4 y at the head of naviga- 
tion erithin sixty miles of Mesaba iron mines. as 
aborers. ee facilities. Has cheap homes for 
boner To manufacturing eots free sites, cash 
‘Uses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn. 








THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New ork andthe Security Com- 
qone of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 

anking De oma ane of Gonn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


S. H. WOOD & CO., 
oe 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7,8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 

















INVESTORS. 
Send your address on a postal card for * Duluth An- 


neat Bee ord,” and read the progress of a growing city 
W_L. MeMINN. Real Estate Broker, Duluth, Minn. 


German-American Safe Deposit 


AND 


SAVINGS BANK, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 
and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 
ting from 4 to 10%. 

Full Particulars given upon application. 


A. J. WEISBACH, Sec’y. 








Gnited States 
Sorigage Co, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Bankiug Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject to check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 


TENDERSON Bane President 
NTZE. 5 Vice President 






- Pres, & Tr. 

U ) )L1...Assist. Treasurer 

IAM P. ELLIOTT...... peeca Secretary 
DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, 8. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Lewis Ma 4: 
William P. Dixon, ie be forfor rd, 
Robert A. Granniss, kKichard A, McC urdy, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, os oy — % 
Charles RK. Henderson Edwin Pa 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Ric ente, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
James Timpson, 


Gustav E. Kissel, 
TEXAS aes AND INVESTMENTS 
Fourt een, rears’ Ee én ZPSrience. 
New York City: eacundeet cad Christian Union 
Newspa eri Af RA Agents, Bank o 
eo National Bank; San 


San Antonio, Texas: —- kw 
Antonio National Ban 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage ‘ompany, Limited, 
For ee write to 


E. B. CHANDLER, 


372 Commerce erent. San Antonio. Texan, 








Send for illustrated pamphlet and valuable information regarding 





On the Sound, 

$5.00 first payment, 3.00 per wenth until full 

the cit Olympia is grow ing ‘ast. 
1a 


OLYMPIA 


The capital of the State of Washington. 





Fifty dollars buys a lot in Fast Pirk Additicn, 


paid. In afew years tbese lots will be in the center of 
Wecan furnish hundreds of testimonials from leading business men 


throughout the country who have made profitable investments through us. Adaress 
RUSSELL & RUSSELL, 1414. R . 
FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
BURLINGTON, ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO ILL. 
VERMONT. MAIN OFFICE. 
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The 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, President 


Assets over 





BOARD OF 


Dudley Olcott 
Frederic Cromwell 

. Davies 
Robert fe well 

S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 
George Bliss 

Rufus W. Peckham 

J. Hobart Herrick 
Robert Olyphant Wim. P. Dixon 

Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


Samuel D. Babcock 
George S. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
oo C. Holden 
fermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 
Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 


Julien ‘I 


George F.. Baker 











$175,000,000.00 


TRUSTEES 


no. W. Auchincloss 
Theodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
pms E. Granniss 
Javid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


Frederic Cromwell, 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


Head Offices: Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, 


New York 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest’ 
ment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 





The National Park Bank, New York 


Accounts Selicttea. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
OPP Facilities for Collections 

SAFETY DE root VAULTS Hau ALTO 

IN THE COUNT 

EBENEZER, K. WRIGHT, President. 

THUR L pe! Vice-President. 
RGEORGE S $. HICKOK, Cashier 
EDWARD J. BAL DWIN, Ass't Cashier. 
mo; be age 


Hove, Raward E. “Poo ww. Roe kh 
Belmont, Richard Delafield, ‘ 
Jonn Jacob Astor. 


EIGHT PER CENT. 


We offer Convertible Debentures, yielding 8 per 
cent. on the investment, and issued by an old-estab- 
lished Company earning on the average for the last 
five years four times this interest charge. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Desirable 
6% Gold Bonds 


FOR SALE BY 


DRAKE, MASTIN & (CO., 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


Investment Securities, 
3 ‘Broad Street (Drexel Building), N. Y¥. 


CHICAGO 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Only 20 0 40 per cent, of value loaned on selected 
inside improved property : sums 0. $500 to $5,000 
eee for delivery, to net investor 6 to 7 per cent. 
Loans registered by Northern Trust Company (Bank) 
Trustee. Payable in Gold Coin, Choicest securities in 
market. 


A. W. McDOUGALD, Ashland Block Chicago. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, WASH 


Six per cent. Interest Lg = time See | Invest- 
ments made for ¢ licited. 
Correspondent: Chase ‘Nai. Bank New York. N.Y. 











AAKON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COKE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Sireet, CHICAGO. 


RTS beet Sos 


carefully made. 
L0 ANS negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 
Correspondence invited, 











DIVIDEND. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH rene.) 
NEW York, March 8th, 1893. 
DIVIDEND NO. 98, 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTEK PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending March 31st inst. 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
lith day of April next, to stockholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of 
March Inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of April 3d next 

RK. H. ROC HESTE R, Treasurer. 


THE AUTOMATIC FIRE tang AND Saere- = 
GUISHER Co,, LIMITE | 
= ‘BRGADWAY f 
kK, March 8th, 1693 J 
MVHE BOARD OF “DIRRG TORS OF THIS COM- 
pany have this day declared a dividend of two 
per cent., — in cash on the 2th day of March 
= stockho ders of record on the 15th day of March, 


_ oe is hereby given that for purpose of such pa 
ment the transier books of the compan will be 
closed from March I6th to March 2uth, 1893, Inclusive. 
Checks will be ms — 

- O. RIC HARDS, Secretary. 


Cc ring AGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RY. CO. 
O11CE is hereby given that a dividend has been 
declared from net earnings of the current fiscal 
year, of three dollars and fifty cents per share on the 
pre fe rred stock, and of two dollars per share on the 
common stock ot this company, payable ou the 19th oJ 
April next at the office of the company, 42 Wall st., 
New York 
The transfer books will close on the 25th day of 
March at noon, and reo ven on the 20th day of April 
next. FRANK 3. BOND, Vice President. 


THE AME} RIC AN a's paieg =e FINING co., 
w YORK, March 7th, 1893. 
Ms HE BOARD OF pink TORS OF THE 'AMERI- 
can Sugar Kefining Company have this day de- 
clared the following dividends, payable April 3d: 

On that portion of the Preferred Stock which is 
entitled to quarterly dividends, 1% per cent. 

On the Common Stock a quarterly dividend of 3 per 
cent. and an extra dividend of 10 per cent. from the 
net earnings of 1891 and lo#2 

The transfer books will close March 13th at 30’ clock, 
and be reopened on Tod chad 

JNO. E. SEARL ES, Treasurer. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscnber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 





like the paper eent. 
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March 16, 1893, 
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READING NOTICES. 


INDEPENDENT. 
A SINGLE ISSUE. 

PROBABLY never in the bistory of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT have we received so many flat- 
tering letters abouta single issue as that 
of March 2d, containing the symposium 
—by twelve contributors—on  electric- 
ity. The orders for single copies and the 
highest testimonials in regard to that 
special issue have been pouring in upon us, 
without ceasing, ever since the date men- 
tioned. Here is a specimen extract from a 
letter from the State of Maine: 

The series of articles on the subject of elec- 
tricity in your issue of March 2d is worth to me 
double the price of a year’ssubscription, Such 
an issue placed in the hands of right persons 
must increase your subscription list largely. 





THE 


In a letter just received from Salem, 
Mass., the writer says : 

Your electrical articles are the best I 
ever seen in any popular newspaper. 


have 


INDEPENDENT AS AN ADVERTISING 


MEDIUM. 


THE 


One of the very largest and most success- 
ful business firms in New York, and for 
more than forty years one of the most lib- 
eral advertising patrons of THE  INDE- 
PENDENT, during this whole period, thus 
writes us in a business letter under date of 
March 8th, 1893 : 

It is gratifying to observe the prosperity of 
THE INDEPENDENT and the influence it exercises 
throughout the country. No man can _ be 
accused of ignorance who reads your valuable 
journal. 

: ANOTHER TESTIMONIAL, 

THE INDEPENDENT, during its forty-five 
years’ history, has always been favored with 
advertising patronage from the largest and 
best-known merchants, banks, bankers, 
insurance companies, and other prominent 
firms and corporations in New York aud 
elsewhere; and we are now constantly 
receiving verbal and written testimony 
that THE INDEPENDENT is regarded as the 
best advertising medium of its class in the 
country. From one of our most valued and 
liberal patrons we have just received the 
following kind words: 


It will be agreeable for you to know that the 
arrangement we already have with your paper 
is the most liberal one upon our schedule. 

THE INDEPENDENT—COMPARATIVE ADVER- 
TISING MERITS. 

A valuable and reliable periodical called 
Printers’ Ink is before us, containing im- 
portant information about advertising and 
advertisers. It presents the facts furnished 
by an advertiser in regard to his ‘* ExrrE- 
RIENCE WITH THE RELIGIOUS PREss.”” The 
writer names, in regular order, the follow- 
ing papers: THE INDEPENDENT, The In- 
terior, The Advance, Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate, The Congregationalist and 
Sunday-School Times. The “showing” is 
given in regard to each paper named. 

The asthe closes as follows: 

“The paper making the best showing, so far as 
I went, was THE INDEPENDENT, next to it was 
the Sunday-School Times.” 


TO OUR READERS. 


ATTENTION is called to our Club Rates 
given below, by which a subscriber can, if 
he desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paper. A large proportion ot our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other sub- 
scribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Month $ 25] Six months... $1 50 
months..... 76) Nine Months. - 225 
Four months...... 1 00| One year........ .. 3 00 


CLUB RATES, 


Two years to one subscriber 
One year each to two subscribers... 
Three 


Sweets 
SSSsee 


~ 
= 
— 


= 


: 10 
Copies 10 cents, _ 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
— a to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receivin, ; 
to that effect. — ee 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 














LAKEWOOD—WHICH ? 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. and Lakewood, N. Y.,areattract- 
ing many guests at this season, the new Sterling- 
worth Sanitarium having just been opened at the 
latter place. 


> 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT- 
GLA8s is shown in every a for the table and 
in beautiful pieces for Wedding and gf Gifts. 
Genuine pieces have trade-mark label. C. Dor- 
flinger & Sons. New York.—Adv. 


REASONING FROM THE PEOPLE TO 
THE PIANO. 


THIs is a method that commends itself toa nine- 
teenth century intellect. HKeduced to a nutshell: 
There are dozens of makes of pianos on the market, 
each claiming co pg wf which piano ts first 
choice of the people? The really thoughtful man or 
woman doesn’t care for claims—facts are so much 
better. 93,000 Fischer Pianos are in use. This record 
of sales is incontestable. It so far outstrips that of 
any other piano that the person who reasons from 
the people to the piano as a matter of Course inspects 
a Fischer before purchasing. Fancy woodsin end- 
less variety and imposing designs make the Fischer 
Upright of to-day a piano rarely equaled in appear- 
ance, Of its tone and durability nearly every musi- 
clav in America knows. The moderate price at which 
the Fischer issold often comes like a revelation to the 
piano seeker, 

NEW SPRING STYLES. 

THESE are the days for which the prudent house- 
wife has been so long looking, and now Messrs. Shep 
pow’ Knapp & Company announce new spring styles 
n Wilton Velvet Carpets, which they are offeriog at 
about the same price as ordinary Brussels, also car- 
pets with borders made from odd pieces of every 
quality, in various sizes, at remnant prices, and a 
new make of Brussels ata half dollar a yard. Their 
upholstery department, their furniture covering and 
tapestry and their furniture, all three departments 
are filled witu a very large stock, and they are selling 
at popular prices. 
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“LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE,” 


UNDER a special concession from the World’s Fair 
authorities, Resere. Walter Baker & Co., of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., the well-known Cocoa and Chocolate Man- 
ufacturers, have erecte { in a conspicuous position on 
the Fair Ground at Chicago a building of a style of 
architecture showing a good deal of detail, making 
this detail a character so Interesting 4s to attract at- 
ter tion, and so light and gay as to clearly express its 
purpose as a place of exhibit. 

‘wo hallsare to be used as cafés, in which Break- 
fast Cocoa will be served by young ladies dressed in 
the costume of Liotard’s “La Belle Chocolatiére.” 
Hot and cold Chocolate soda will also be served. The 
great variety of Cocoa and Chocolate preparations 
manufactured by Walter Baker & Co. will be exhibit- 
ed in handsome showcases made expressly for the 
purpose. 

The Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturing Establish- 
ment of Walter Baker & Company, at Dorchester, 
Mass., isnot only the oldest, but the largest of its 
kind on this continent. The plant comprises five 
large mills (havinga floor space of about 315,000 
square feet, over seven acres), equipped with all the 
latest and most improved machinery. The full 
strength and the exquisite natural flavor of the raw 
materials are preserved, unimpaired, in all of Walter 
Baker & Company’s preparations, so that their prod- 
ucts may be truly said to form THE STANDARD FOR 
PURITY AND EXCELLENCE. 








CARPETS. 


New Spring Styles. 
WILTON VELVETS. 


Superior qualities, elegant designs for 

Parlors, Libraries, Dining and Recep- 

tion Rooms, Halls, Stairs, etc., 
Atabout (and sonie even less than) the price 
of an ordinary Brussels, 


A SPECIAL FEATURE: 


CARPETS, 


with borders made from odd pieces of every 


quality, in various sizes, suitable for all 


kinds of rooms, 


AT REMNANT PRICES, 


Bring size of room, 


A NEW MAKE BRUSSELS 


(To introduce) 


At a Half Dollar Per Yard, 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T. 


Our importations consist of all the new- 


est designs and colorings in 


FUBNITURE COVERINGS & DRAPERIES. 
ALSO LACE, CHENILLEAND VE- 
LOUR CURTAINS in great variety. 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces (our own upholstering), 
at POPULAR PRICES, 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th AND 14th STS., N.Y 


The Famous Oil Range 


WITH 4 POWERFUL BURNERS. 


An Oil Stove that is everywhere superseding others,as it has the power 
of a coal range and will do all the cooking and laundry work of the fam- 


ily. 


It can be graduated to run light or strong, as desired. Other Oil 
Stoves are only fitted for light summer work. 


The * Famous” can be 


used the year round. 

Every Stove has the Extension Top, Oven, Stand with Castors, Flat 
Heater Attachment, Shelves, etc. These parts are fitted into the stove 
making it firm, compact, and free from all complicated fixtures. Every 


family should have one. 


It can be run for less than two cents an hour. 


Write us for special circulars, and we can put you in the way of get- 
ting this stove, no matter in what part of the country you live. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CoO., 


Cb FARRINGTON LO. 


48 to 54 Union Street, Boston, 


Manufacturers of the Famous Oil Range. 





_ dhenelo, 
Constable K 


Spring Dress Stuffs, 


GLAOE AND FIGURED EPINGLINES. 
Silkk and Wool Mixtures. 


GLACE AND JACQUARD FIGURES. 


Fancy Plain Stuffs. 
DIAGONALS, CAMEL’S HAIR, 
Serges and Suitipgs 


in new and fashionab.e colorings. 


FANCY PRINTED CHALLIES. 


Embroidered Robes. 
NEW STYLES AND COLORINGS 


Soroadoveuy 6) 19th é 


NEW YORK. 


DRESS GOODS. 


STYLES NOW POPULAR. 


To generally introduce our extensive stock 
of Dress Goods we have decided to give a 
special exhibit of the entire collection this 
week, 

Every fashionable fabric for spring and 
summer then to be on sale. 

Orystal Poplins, Bird’s-eye Reps, Change- 
able Orepes, and old-time Bareges, made of 
fine wool and silk. 

Frosted Bengalines in twenty-four color- 
ings, just opened. 

Valley Cashmere effects for rich costumes; 
elegant in appearance and inexpensive, 

Numerous lines of small effects, Dotted 
Wool Bengalines, Needle Stripes, and pen- 
pointe. 

In plain goods our Hop-Sackings and 
Round-Twills are increasing in favor. 


JAMES McCreery & Co. 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


High-Class 
‘Carpeting 
W. & J. SLOANE 


are now offering a most select stcck of 
this season’s choicest patterns—of 
both Foreign and Domestic manu- 
facture—in 


Axminsters, 
Wiltons, 
Velvets, and 
Moquettes. 


Axminster and Aubusson Whole Car- 
pets toorder from Special Designs. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts. 
NEW YORK 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach Oalifornia is by way of 
Chicago the Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicagc to 


and Santa 


San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed tree to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 


723 Monadnock Building, Ohica- 
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JSusurance, 
THE LEVY OF IT. 


DouBTLESS few persons noticed the 
item, a few weeks ago, stating the arrest 
of Mr. Louis P. Levy and his incarcera- 
tion in Ludlow Street Jail, a few hours be- 
fore he was to leave the country on the 
“ Etruria,” his trunks being all ready and 
marked for London. In his report upon 
the condition of three assessment socie- 
ties, about two months ago, Mr. Deputy 
Shannon told some of Mr. Levy’s doings, 
and thus explained in advance why Mr. 
Levy thinks the climate of London more 
salubrious than that of New York. The 
Life Union of this city, Mr. Shannon says, 
commenced in August of 1885, and was 
fairly prosperous until Mr. Levy managed 
to elect himself Vice President, March 
25th last, and since then it has been rap- 
idly sickening. When he took hold its 
cash assets exceeded the liabilities ; on 
the third of October (when Mr. Shannon 
began to look into it) its unpaid losses had 
run past its assets and up to $72,850, and 
the process continued. As examples of 
Mr. Levy's way, just before he came into 
control of the Life Union, he borrowed 
$5,000 from Mr. Godward, who is Secretary 
of the Home Benefit and the Jewelers and 
Tradesmen’s ; just after he assumed con- 
trol, he repaid this loan by two checks on 
account of the Life Union, apparently 
cGrawn to settle claims, but drawn to two 
persons to whom the society was not in- 
debted. In July he drew three checks on 
the Life Union, amounting to $12,000, 
which he said were te be used in pur- 
chase of the membership of the New York 
State Mutual Benetit of Syracuse, which 
he also controlled ; the books of the Syra- 
cuse society show no trace of this money, 
and none of its members have been trans- 
ferred to the Life Union. Mr. Shannon 
went to Syracuse in November, and found 
thesociety’s cash account apparently abou! 
$7,500 short ; he took the pass book to the 
bank to have it written up, and when it 
was returned to him, a few minutes later, 
he noticed that. a deposit of $7,675 had 
heen made that morning. Inquiring what 
this was, the cashier produced Mr. Levy’s 
personal check for that amount on the 
Orange National Bank of Orange, N. J.; 
this check, Mr. Shannon thinks, had prob- 
ably been carried around in readiness for 
the expected emergency, by the society 
Secretary, who is a brother-in-law of Mr. 
Levy and Secretary of all the companies 
controlled by him, On the same day Mr. 
Shannon returned to this city, and found 
that Mr. Levy had drawn the remainder of 
the funds the Life Union had in the Union 
Trust ($7,475), and had deposited this to his 
own credit in the Orange Bank, evidently 
to make good the check deposited in Syra- 
cuse, 

When the bank book of the Syracuse 
society was written up as just stated, 
among the vouchers returned as having 
been recently paid were four aggregating 
$15,545 ; these could not be found (having 
been purposely put out of sight, Mr. Shan- 
hon thinks), and the books contain no 
information about their object. 

When the National Benefit of this city 
was examined in August last the cash was 
short, $4,005 having been taken for his 
own use by Mr. Levy, who controlled this 
society also. The shortage wus made 
good by his personal check on the Orange 
Bank ; and Mr. Shannon supposes a part 
of the money drawn from the Syracuse 
society went to make that good, for he 
remarks that Mr. Levy treated the funds 
of his societies as his own and ‘ kited” 
their checks back and forth according to 
his convenience. For instance, the Life 

Union cash book shows disbursements 
aggregating $5,000 on May 17th last, pur- 
porting to be for death claims ; the cash- 
ier says none of these payments were 
made but Mr. Levy told him to put them 
into the next printed statement of mortu- 
ary matters. A minority of the Board of 
Directors, including some who were in 
the Life Union before Mr. Levy have 
been opposed to him ; ; they live in places 
4s far apart as Watertown and Philadel- 
Phia, and they say that on the day before 
meetings of the Board Mr. Levy would 
mail them notices of the meeting, so that 








they could not arrivein time. The Life 
Union’s limit was $5,000 on one life, but 
Levy was an exception and had $11,000 
on his. 

When the National Benefit was taken in 
hand, August 12th, last, its unpaid death 
claims were $60,850, and its cash assets 
were $6,832 ; as the total avails of mortu- 
ary calls were $33,000 in 1891, and the 
calls in 1892 have been yielding less than 
in 1891, it is plain that the mortuary re- 
ceipts for two years to come will hardly 
cover the existing claims. At about the 
same date, the Syracuse society had $8,205 
cash assets, and owed $43,750 on unpaid 
death claims. 

Mr. Levy had a way, when he needed 
money, of objecting toa death claim, in 
his ¢ pacity as managing head, and then, 
in his capacity as counsel for the society, 
of taking charge of settling the matter. 
For this service he charged from $100 to 
$250 per case, averaging about $170; in 
one case the adjustment of a $2,000 claim 
cost the society $2,675. 

Some twelve years ago, when assess- 
ment societies were comparatively new, 
we pointed out the fact that they would 
naturally be especially attractive to ad- 
venturers. It has proved so, has it not? 
The funds are treated by them as personal 
property ; the members are ** worked” as 
long as their trustfulness holds out; 
claims are shaved, staved off to the last, 
and allowed to pile up unpaid ; the cash is 
madeaway with; atthe last the State goes 
through the farce of examining an empty 
treasury and unintelligible accounts, and 
of closing what has already run itself out. 
The people who get the punishment are 
those who trust their savings to unknown 
persons, because genuine life insurance 
** costs so much” and they are so eager to 
believe the stories which account for the 
cost by palatial buildings, ete. 

This man’s name is Levy—as well that 
as Somerby, or any other, There will be 
an unfailing seri's of Somerbys and Levys 
to prey upon the foolish as long as the 
foolish continue. 
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A PHASE OF INSURANCE EDUCA- 
TION. 


A PAPER read before the recent conven- 
tion of the Fire Underwriters on the 
Pacific Coast deals with the necessity of 
education in two phases, or with the edu- 
cation of two classes—the insurance clerks 
and the public. Much may be said, doubt- 
less, in favor of a wiser and kindlier treat- 
ment of the former; but we pass that 
branch of the subject by. 

Do you |says Mr. Osborn, address- 
ing his fellow-underwriters| often ex- 
plain to customers the meaning of pol- 
icy phrases ; could you always give intelli- 
gible explanations if asked to do so ; is it 
not true that you do not always under- 
stand the meaning of certain policy terms 
yourselves? When the adjuster arrives 
to settle a loss, if he finds that the policy 
has become void, according to its technic- 
al conditions, by some act of the insured 
—such as giving a mortgage, procuring 
other insurance, ora transfer of title— 
does he explain why this is so, or could he 
always explain if he tried? Yet not one 
man in a thousand understands why un- 
derwriters should concern themselves 
about his giving a mortgage, or what busi- 
ness it is of theirs. The average man does 
not see why there ought to be any inquiry, 
much less any restriction, about the 
amount of insurance he may choose to 
carry ; nor why, if he sells the property, 
he cannot pass over the insurance, after 
paying for that, without the company’s 
consent. Avery great many people con- 
sider insurance just a wager upon the 
chance of a fire occurring, irrespective of 
the interest involved or of indemnity ; 
when you find a man berating a company 
for fraud because it refuses to pay $1,500 
for a $1,000 house, do you explain to him 
{asks Mr. Osborn] that an insurance 
policy is only a contract to indemnify for 
actual loss sustained, up to a certain 
maximum ¢ 

Passing to the topic of difference in 
risks, Mr. Osborn puts to his fellow- 
underwriters some pertinent questions as 
to whether they explain and how much, 
For instance, if a deceot salesman in a 








large store is told that some article can be 
had for less elsewhere, he promptly tries 
to explain that there is an unnoticed dif- 
ference in the goods, but is it often ex- 
plained to the crockery dealer, the hard- 
ware merchant or the confectioner that 
altho their stock is not hazardous in re- 
spect to combustibility, it is especially 
susceptible to damage in case of fire and 
this must be considered in the rating? As 
between two brick buildings which 
casually look alike, one may have inde- 
pendent side walls, with iron shutters on 
the windows, with skylights protected 
and well-holes and elevator shafts cover- 
ed; the openings between buildings may 
be protected, and the partition walls 
may be of brick and may extend to the 
roof. The other building may be defect- 
ive in several or all of these particulars, In 
one building, the recesses under stairways 
may be boxed in, so as to prevent accu- 
mulation there of old boxes, straw, paper, 
etc. The iron pillars may be protected 
against heat by a covering of terra cotta, 
or may not. One building may have a 
decided exposure from the neighboring 
building ; the other may not. Are these 
differences often pointed out and thcir 
practical importance explained ¢ And in 
factories, is it explained that one place is 
clean and orderly, and another is dirty 
and disorderly, and that there is a ma- 
terial difference consequently in the fire 
hazard? Now that buildings not ‘* wired” 
are becoming the exceptions, is it plainly 
set forth that correct insulation—which 
cannot be had if cheap and inexperienced 
men are employed in electrical work—is 
a necessity ? Or in the simple matter of a 
stovepipe, if the insurance man goes into 
a building and names a rate and the occu- 
pant complains that his neighbor is not 
charged so much, it is easy to just say 
that the neighbor has no stovepipe while 
he has, but this does not satisfy him tho 
it may silence him; to patiently and 
frankly explain why a stovepipe adds to 
hazard will be some trouble, but it may 
cause the man to see for himself and thus 
be satisfied. 

The essential thing is to make the prop- 
erty owner see that the rating is arrived at 
by a careful weighing of the actual con- 
ditions affecting the risk, and not mere- 
ly taken arbitrarily. Insurance is an in- 
tangible merchandise, and the best judges 
of it are far from infallible ; so it is not 
strange that men who think about insur- 
ance only when they buy it go wrong in 
their conceptions of its nature. 

It seems t> us wholesome and timely to 
have underwriters thus plainly addressed 
by one of their own number. Faithful 
are the wounds of a friend: and all this 
bears in the one direction that frankness 
and patience with the public will be found 
profitable. We do not believe that the 
substantial part of the business public 
really want to pay less for insurance than 
it is worth ; but the truth is that under- 
writers themselves have not acted a 
straightforward and consistent part ; pro- 
testing that certain rates are unprofitable 
and even ruinous they nevertheless not 
only accept. those rates but scramble to 
get them. Over and over again we have 





W. L. 
G. W. Gopparp, 


Mork, 


H. M. LEONARD. 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, Pres. 





warned them that this will not do. It 
destroys public confidence in them; it 
causes disregard of whatever they say, 
and even begets the notion that insurance 
is profitable after all and all the talk is 
done for effect. What Mr. Osborn urges 
as an underwriter we have often urged: 
that the companies ought to tell the pub- 
lic frankly what things are so and why 
they are so, and then square what they do 
by what they say. When they do this 
they will command respectful hearing and 
will be able to get better rates ; they need 
not expect to do so until then, 





INSURANCE STATEMENT. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR:- i EK 
COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. 

THE fortv-eighth annual statement ~ the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
has been published in pamphlet form, and 
can be obtained by those of our readers w ho 
are interested upon application to any 
agent of the Company or to the home office. 
As the Company does not advertise in the 
newspapers we Cannot give our readers the 
statement in full as we would like todo. 
The report shows that the Company, as in 


the past, has made continued progress, 
issuing during tbe year 11,903 policies, 
covering $30,350,412, the total amount 
at risk January Ist being $195,698, 
(88. The rate of mortality during 1892 
was 88 per cent. of the smount ex- 


pected, and a singular fact was that more 
than half of the policies terminated during 
the year were over twenty years old. At 
the beginning of 1802 thirty- -one_ policy 
holders insured by the Company the first 
year of its existence, 1845, were living ; one 
of them, Benjamin C. Miller, insuring 
under polie y No. 2, has been a director of 
the Company from the beginning. The as- 
sets of the Company on the first of January 
were $51,009,881.09, and the surplus was $3,- 

275,227.51. ‘The President’s report is so val- 
uable and interesting that we1 egret very 
mtch not having space to publish it entire, 
but should advise every reader of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to procure it and read it for 
himself. The President of the Company is 
Amzi Dodd, who combines conservatism 
with yvreat financial and underwriting abil- 
ity. 





INSURANCE. 


1851. 1893. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Massachusetts Laws 
holder. 


protect the policy 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
_ JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 


BVWARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


No. 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar 8t. 
DIRECTORS, 

Beers, N. D. Morgan, Eckford Webb, 
Denny, W. F. Shirley, ». Kames, Stew- 
art L. Woodford, ‘Everett C lapp, David M. Hildreth, 
George L. Fo >. Rae age J. Atkins, M. P. Robbins, 
Henry Tuck, 1C. Furman, Robert McCafferty, 
Martin V. Wood, Nive J. Hanks, D. K. Satterlee, 


CAPITAL, - - - - #200,000 


JOHN E. ryt tl kts Pre 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTuaAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Wm. H. 
Charles A. 





GEO. E. IDE, Vice-Pres, 


MUEL DARBEE, Vice. Pres’t and Sec’y. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEW YORK. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES. 


NEWELL & SCHROETTER, 314 Home Insurance B'ld’g, Chicago, 


— 


118 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa 
119 Devonshire St., Boston, 
BRUEHL HAEUSSLER & Co., 82 West 3d St., 
E, C. GILMAN, Ernest Cranmer Building, Denver, Colo. 
341 Main Street, Dallas, T 
W. H. Dunpny, Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Mass. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“exas. 


G. E. CLEVELAND, 223-224 Washington, Tacoma, Wash. 
S. F. ANGus, Hammond Building, Detroit, Mich. 

H. B. Mogser, 531 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. H. Scuneiwer, Butler Exchange, Providence, R. I. 
B. G. CARPENTER, 40 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Sec’v. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actucry. 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1893. 


BABES... ....0..2000000000cccr0s0000 $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES.............0-00 7,069,868 66 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. Ww. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


THE BERKSHIRE ~ 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 





J. Mi. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Sonsary and Treasurer. 





Amer- 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 
ance 

Company: 

" Philadelphia, 
EIGHTY- THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 

Cash capital... ... ccsccsccccccsscecscccsesees y 


= for reinsurance and all other 
SIR cexncccbengngsgshneosocennes opesncsces ane ars 61 


sarpies' over all Liabilities...............++- 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1893. 83 183.31 302 47 47 
SE eee ee Se EY Provcine 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SSETS, Dec. 31st. 1892. 823. O26, 000 $! 
{PA BILITIES Sr a shecusenere 697 231 67 


$3.33 28,768 94 









LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premiu 
pascal Cash distributions a1 are paid upon all pol- 


= policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der ann paid-up insurance values to which the insurec 
is entitied by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sen’, e: 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres, 


Ss. &. TRU Behey Secretary. 
wt - TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


2 
Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 





ee $1,000,000 00 
Reserves = Insurance in 

ES elie eae ent 3,594,315 22 
Net Surplus seeceeee 1,755,864 9 
Policy-holders - %.785,864 HTH 
ES EE 6,380,180 73 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE, 

100 Broadway, New York. 
After May ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn \ Department, 


Court and Montague Streets. Brooklyn, N. 
J. J. McDONALD, General Manager W ae De- 
part 


nt. 
R. 7. “TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, ‘Rialto Building, 


.' WILSON, General Manager Pacific Coast 
Depertment. 
C, BARKMAN, Aasistant to General Manager, 
821 Pine Street, Sap ‘Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. Presivent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1892 


Assets, $175,084,156 61 
Reserve for Policies (American Table 4 Per Cent.) 





$159,181,067 00 





Mi llane Liabikti 8 e e e ° e ° e 734,855 67 
ee eee eC es a 15,168,233 94 
Income, 

Premiums, e ° ° e ° $32,047,765 34 
Interest, Rents, &c., ° ° e « 8,191,099 90 $40,238,865 24 
Disbursements. 


$19,386,532 46 


To Policy-Holders, . . + + 
o Policy-Holders, 7,419,611 08 $26,806,143 54 


For Expenses and Taxes, . - . 


The Assets are Invested as follows: 

United States Bonds and other Securities, ° > - $65,820,434 89 
Loans on Bend and Mortgage, firstlien, . . . 69,348,092 54 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds, .« .« .« « e 10,394,597 50 
Real Estate, e e e e 15,638,884 26 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, > ie oe. oe 7,806,672 55 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., ° e 6,075,474 87 

$1'75,084,156 61 








Insurance and Annuities. 
Insurance Assumed and Renewed, ° ; 4 - $654,909,566 00 
Insurance in Force, ° e ° ° ° > » 745,780,083 00 





Annuities in Force, e . e e e e e e 352,036 01 
Increase in Annuities in Force, . .%-+ «© « e $82,732 98 
Increase in Payments to Policy-Holders, .’ > 630,820 60 


Increase in Receipts, . + + «+ « -« > * 2,604,130 71 


Increase in Surplus, . © «© «© «© «© « «  8,13'7.266 78 
Increase in Assets, ° e ; 15,577,017 93 
Increase in Insurance Assumed ‘and * Renewed, > - 47,737,765 00 


Increase in Insurance in Force, . ° e ° ° ° 50,295,925 00 





Nore—In accordance with the intention of the Management as announced in November, 1891, to limit 
the amount of new insurance actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year 1892, to One Hundred 
Million Dollars, the amount of insurance in force as above stated includes the amount of such voluntary limit 
* ith but a slight increase unavoidable in closing the December accounts 


i have carefully examined the foregoing cee and find the same to be correct 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 








From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


nenry W. Situ 
Rosert OLyPHANT Rurus W. PeckHamM 
Grorce F. BAKER . Hoparr Herrick Cuarces E, MIL er 
Dup.ey OLcorr mM. P, Dixon Wacrer R, GiLLerre 
Rosert A. GRanniss AMES FE, GRANNISS 
Henry H. RoGers Javip C. Ropinson 
No. W. AUCHINCLOSS H. WaLTeER WEBB 
Turopore Morrorp Georce G. HAvEN 
Wiiiiam Bascock 


Stuyvesant Fisu 
Aucustus D, JurLiiarD 


Samurt D, Bascock Grorce Biss 

Georce S Cor 

Ricuarp A. McCurpy 
ames C, HoL_pEN 
{exrMann C, Von Post FRepERIC CROMWELL 

ALEXANDER H, Rice —— T. Davis 

Lewis May OBERT SEWELL 

OLivER HARRIMAN S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 

Cuarces R, HENDERSON 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presipent 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager 
ISAAC F. LLOYD, ad Vice-President FREDE RICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary HENRY-E, DUNCAN, Jr., Cor, Sec retary 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant ‘Treasurer AMES TIMPSON, ed Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier S-DWARD P, HOL DEN, Assistant Cashi-, 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F.1.A., Actu: “4 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jx., Assistant Actuary CHARLES b. PER Y, 2d Assistant Actuary 
WILLIAM G, DAVIES, General Solicitor WILLIAM W, RICHARDS, Comptroller 
Mepicat Directors 
ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D 





GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D 


The Provident Savings Life 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President, 
CAPITAL, $100,000, 


Invites attention to its low-rate, common-sense policies of insurance, and also to its 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT for the year ending Dec. 31, 1892. 





Income, . aes $1,902,222 39 
Paid Policy- atom, " . ; : 1,181,498 36 
Assets, 2 oe 1,287,010 23 
Liabilities, 4¢ standard, ; : 2 605,215 00 


Surplus, . . . . « « . 681,795 23 
New Insurance written, .  . $19,517,516 00 
Insurance inforce, . . .  . 76,843,241 00 


During its entire history this Company has furnished insurance at very much less 
than the ordinary rates of premium, but nevertheless closes its eighteenth year without 
a single approved death claim unpaid, and-with its financial condition as above. 

It is simply impossible to devise a better combination of security, equitv and 


moderate cost than is contained in the Renewable Term Policies of this Company. 
AU Desirable Forms of Insurance Written. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. CHARLES E. WILLARD, Supt. Agencies. 
HOME OFFICE, 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Any Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent toa friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would like the 
paper sent. 





1850. 1893, 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE (CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 







OFFICERS: 
cOFORGEH, BURFORD 
A, WHEEL WIGHT 
WaT STANDEN tctua 
ARTHUR C. PERRY. : i ier 
JOHN P. MUNN.c os. ccs ee ae Medicai pen 


in ign COMMITTEE, 

GEO. G, WILLIAMS Pres, Chem. National Bank. 
JULIUS CATLIN.. Goods 
JOHN J. TUCKE uilder 
E, H. PERKINS, JR., 

Pres. importers! and Traders’ Nat. Bank, 

The two most ular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTIN TABL E TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of in. 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible 

Ee esent cash enter i and the GUARANTE cD IN. 

‘OME POLICY which embraces pray valuable fea. 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured May be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FORA LOAN, to the ex. 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, ‘in accord. 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 







Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, 
are invited to address 8. FFNEY, Superinten: 
dant of Agencies. at Home omer e 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1893, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3st of December, 1892. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1892, to 3lst December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
ODT SUE sn skswinsneuwsensausengnn sien 1 472,142 48 
Total Marine Premiums................ 5,102, 393 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1892, to 3ist December, 1892..,...........- 3,759,193 05 


Losses paid during the same 
Es ocvnccvnnscsccenscecsns $1,466,178 06 


Returnsof Premiums * 
and Expenses....... $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 





DORY., GRTAMROSE BE. ...2scieciccescvcccscecncvs 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
Pe Ss vicrcndincciereccee coxesasses 276,262 99 

is onsscscden ne 085, ossuonnesisnas “12,485, 685 571 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 wil 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ilst December, 18%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


aces on 3 


J D. NES. ‘HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
WwW. H i MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
» "AL RE FLOYD — 


JOSE Pit i x? YIAPMAN, GORGE H. MA , 

: yw WRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
BENS JAMIN H.'FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, DENTON SMIT 
WILLIAM a WEBB, TiLOMAS MAITLAND, 


HOKACE AY, iUSTAV AMSINCK, 
Ww IitaMt i ‘DODGE, Jose. PH AGO ISTINI, 
GEORGE BLISS, GEORGE WwW. AMPBELL, 


a i “RIKE R; 


A HAND, MSE} 
SOuN Dew WLETT, | LEANDER N, LOVELL, 

CHARLES P, BURDETT, EVERETT PiRtAZAR d 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ° WILLIAM B, BOULTON 


J.D. JONES, President. 
W. iH. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
_ Ae A. RAVEN, 20 Vice President. _ 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1893. 


Cash on hand and in Bank...... $62,514 20 
Bonds and Stocks, at cost....... 392,995 08 
Mortgage ILoans,.............+-+ 1,479,216 33 
Collateral Loans...............+ 44,771 13 

Real Estate owned by Company, 
DR ois an scsnsungneas ence 194,376 77 

Premium Notes on Policies in 
BND oc bin cous vanes Guesesenen® 52,029 54 
Bills Receivable............ ane 847 03 
Agents’ Balances........ cutee ae 44 
Gross ASSETS...... . $2, 92,370,066 


Add Interest due and 
accrued.............. $53,558 58 
Premiums deferred and 
outstanding (less 
cost of collection).... 56,369 60 
Excess of market value 
of Bonds and Stocks, 
above cost........... 33,844 22 143,772 40 
Did eel 
$2,370,956 87 
3 74 
LIABILITIES........ seseseeees 1,851,807 © 
Surplus to Policy-holders, ad 
Conn. and Mass. standard..... $519,079 18 
T. W. RUSSELL, eeniues, 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary: 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE : No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SEVENTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY, 1893. 


CAPITAL STOCK - $3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


$243,279 55 
585,630 60 
1,554,689 SO 
347,300 00 
611,032 35 
27,327 40 





Seen IR 5 5 5 5:c'< dione sigsioss 6 omit sos aie oe Ku Masloeiese! ales 1 APH eMieseeedd) eNeelorien tte le: nee 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection..............6. cece eee eens 
EE cine at bas aa ee eandest 6 oaw neces aaa snenGa ces sea GA Oe 99S: peaueeaenie energies 
eR scoring cde sinks athe dn is Weniislace -si6eie 9 seoraseineniegeinenes sbvevaseneens 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages 
Se OU ESE GO OME MOCTM OE. 6 occ... sccicess cesccssvevcsseescvesececeesenssecesee eectseveeen ve 





BONDS. Par Value. Market Value. 
United States Curr se 2 P A .  . 6 per cent. 275,000 00 $314,875 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 . ‘ 7 ‘ . 3-65" 1,000,000 00 1,145,000 00 
State of Georgia are . fT 25,000 00 25,625 00 
Mississippi ; - ; fo ne as 20,000 00 20,000 00 
New York City oe 500,000 00 507,5 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improvement. ee eS 155,530 04 161,751 24 
West Cuicago Park Commissioners se Assess- 
ments Warrants : co * 50,648 50 50,648 50 
City of Richmond, Va. pe ee oS 50,000 00 55,000 60 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement, Cee 27,500 00 28,325 00 
City of Greeley, Col., Water . io oS 25,000 00 25,750 00 
Nebraska City. Neb., Paving District | - aan oN 19,000 0 20,330 00 
City of Atchison, Kas., Internal Improvement. ie 10,000 00 10,500 00 
peoee City, Kas., Improvement epee 8 9,500 00 9,785 OO 


. Y., Lake rie & Western R. R. Co. ‘Reorgan- 


ized First Lien. . 6 * of 200,000 00 230,000 00 


N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mort- 

gage Seents 112,000 00 109,200 00 
Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal Co. ist Mort- 

gage (1% F te ee oe 110,000 00 121,000 00 
ethene, Madison & Indianapolis R. RR, 

Co. First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906). (a 102,000 00 119,340 00 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. First 

Mortgage Registered (1903) tet NG 100,000 00 125,000 00 
N. Y. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Regis- 

tered (1900). (ie 100,000 00 119,000 00 
Valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mort- 

gage Gold oh 100,000 00 85,000 00 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. First. Mort- 

gage (1914). / fi 100,000 00 115,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway ‘Co. First 

Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920). ~ sO ON 100,000 00 106,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indian- 


apolis 'R. R. First Consolidated M’ tge (1914). 7“ 


100,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway 


133,500 00 


Co. First Mortgage (1910) a" * 100,000 00 114,500 00 
West Shore Railway Ist Mortgage Guaranteed 

(Registered) Ce y 100,000 00 101,750 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. Ist 

Mortgage (1921) . eer et 100,000 00 116,500 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Cadillac Railway Co. 1s: 

Mortyage Guaranteed —- Go” = 100,000 UU 99,000 00 
Dunkirk, V epi cidickane ye 5 Railway Co. Ist 

Mortyage Guaranteed (190( ge tee 75,000 00 87,000 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, ee & Omaha Rail- 

way Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) oe. 50,000 00 59,750 00 
sinhatne Central KR. R. Ist Mortgage . Ge 50,000 00 50, 000 00 
Savannah & West. Ist Con’d Mt’ge, Guaranteed 5 “ 50,000 00 34,000 00 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. nian Guar- 


anteed Stamped (1936) Ro 6 


50,000 00 
Louisville, St. Lovis & = R’y Co. Ist Mort- ; 


40,000 00 


gage (1917). 6 « 50,000 00 47,250 00 
Standard Gas Light C 0., First Mortgage (1930) wage eee 50,c00 00 50,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of Iowa, Ist Con- 

solidated Mortgage (1909) . s — Se oe 50,000 00 51,500 00 
Denver Water Company Ist Mortgage aig 4 25,000 00 22,500 6O 
Streator, I1l., Aqueduct Co. Ist Mortgage . oo 10,000 00 10,000 00 

STOCKS. 

2000 Shares Pennsylvania*Railroad Co, ‘ $50 each, 100,000. 00 109,000 00 
1000 ** Ft. & Jackson R. R. Co. Pf. 100. ** 100,000 00 115,000 00 
1000, N. Y. Central & Hudson River R.R. . 100 * 100,000 CO 108,750 00 

1000s Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha ied 
Co. Pf. . 100 ** 100,000 00 117,000 00 
1000 ** Rersselaer & Saratoga R. 'R. ‘ 100 ** 100,000 00 170,000 00 
821 ** United New Jersey R. R.& Canal Co. 100 “ 82,100 00 188,830 00 
BO) Morris & Essex Railroad Co. . ; . ao 40,000 00 61,600 00 
500 Lake Sh. & Mich. S’th R’y Co. 100. ** 50,000 00 64,000 00 
KOO Standard Gas Light Co. Pf. —. 100. ** 50,000 00 42,500 00 
20 = Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. Y. luo 20,000 00 31,200 00 
20 Mercantile Nat. Bank of N. Y. 100 20,000 00 46,000 00 
20 Bank of America, N. Y. 1000 * 20,000 00 43,400 00 

20000— National Bank of Commerce 
in New York = 100 ** 20,000 00 39,800 00 
200 Manhattan Company, N.Y. 50.“ 10,000. 00 19,100 00 
2000 * Merch’ ts’ Ex. Nat. Bank of N.Y. : » a * 10,000 00 13,100 00 
200s Nassau Bank. : : cs a 10,000 00 17,400 00 
400 Nat. Broadway Bank of N.Y. ‘ ~ ao 10,000. 00 27 000 00 
10“ Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y. 100“ 10,000 00 34, "000 00 
100,“ National Bank of the Republic. 100 * 10,000 00 177500 00 
100“ Fourth National Bank of N.Y. ; ae * 10,000 00 20,000 00 
200+ Chatham Nat. Bank of N. Y. F - ae 5,000 00 21,150 00 
0 Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. : . a 5,000 00 9,350 00 
200 si Holland Trust Co. A . 100“ 20,000 00 36,000 00 
2000 Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. 100 20,000 00 60,000 00 
aS Metropolitan Trust Co. : 100“ 5,000 00 15,000 00 
a * Long Island Loan & Trust Co. 100 4,500 00 10,935 00 
$9,328,754 44 
re ee 
LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital . ; ; ; $3,000,000 00 


Reserve Premium Fund 
Unpaid Losses 


Unpaid Re-insurance and € ommission on Uncollected 
Net Surplus : 


4,225,113 02 
637,254 5: 
187,147 09 

_1,279,239 82 
$9,328,754 44 


Premiums 


DIRECTORS. 


lenry M. Taber, John H. Washburn, 
Dantol A. Heald, John H. Inman, 
David H. McA Ipin, Walter H. Lewis, 
Willi 1, Andrew C, Armstrong, Francis H. Leggett, 
on iam H. Townsend, Cornelius N. Bliss, Benjamin Perkins, Lucien C, ween, r, 

ver 8. Carter, Edmund F, Holbrook, George W. Smith, Warner Van Norden. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, seine 7 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, { ASSiStant Secretaries. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 
New York, January 10th, 1893, : 


Levi P, Morton 
Henry A. Hurfbut, 
William Sturgis, 
ohn R. Ford 


George C. White, 
Eldridge G. Snow, 
George H,. Hartford, 
Henry F. yes, 


Secretaries. V.Presidents. 





FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 








Real Bstatesc. cicccccccrseseoes ee weraiiedetit pargremene’ $12,531,016 75 
LOCKS ANG HOW Ao tei6:s- co sicissconrejnierisleonweennewserrees 86,680,177 51 
Bonds’ and: MOrigagesie...csisecsiescesecsccses sivescecis 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals. ................0eee0 es 3,916,000 00 
PROHU EIN PARTE So: fof e Uc cnnvleiecixaseiquswavonesmne 1,096,850 03 
Jash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums .. 3,865,275 37 
ROC ABC UI To icie Gio a viele ndivlnnaNeininwcdvisiesnedes $137,499,198 99 





LIABILITIES, 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies... ..$119,075,888 00 














Other Liabilitieg........6scccccsisscceesces Seieerecmine 1,618,362 89 
TOTAL LIABILITIES. ............c0cceeceee $120,694,250 89 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892.... $16,804,948 10 
Total Premium IMCAME ss 06 06<00verecevesccccesve -- $25,040,113 93 
NUAGRORE OME OOS 600s cciemecewierneecernes ceccceeeee 5,896,476 90 
yO A) OO) | ae eee eee eee $30,936,590 83 
EMPEROR 3 oi siiecuvaeddehitinnesowse wes Ee Ore $7,896,589 29 
TEED sce cdialnromtacncnnrncicndenecoaae 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 
Total paid policy-holders.......... ..$18,995,012 33 
Commissions........ , ssicccee 49570, 010 © 
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Old and Young. 


A LINGUAL TRAGEDY. 
BY M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE, JR. 


LONG years ago when first he “ read”’ 
For a leading magazine, 

The MSS. were things of joy, 
Spelled fair and written clean. 


Ah, then his speech was sweet to hear, 
For was he not the child 

Of gentle folk whose English well 
Was never y«t defiled ” 


But wo the day !—full soon its dawn— 
When Dialect appears, 

And Yankee, Scotch and Jrish tales 
Lengthen his days to years. 


Then westward flies the twisted tongue, 
And plainsmen sound their “ burr,”’ 

And mining camps with clink of pick 
Their portion minister. 


And on their heels a motley crew 
From Southern climes uprise, 

‘* Po’ white trash,” planters ‘*’fo’ de wah,” 
‘* Fool niggers,”’ “ mammies”’ wise ; 


Lank Tennesseean mountaineers 
With Georgia “‘ crackers”’ share 

Their “ we-uns,”’ ‘ you-uns,” and give forth 
For each it is, ** hit air.”’ 


Perchance the “‘ reader”? meanwhile dips 
In Pennsylvania Dutch ; 

But through it all how fares his speech 
So practiced with so much ? 


Alas! ’tis not the thing it was, 
Collegiate, pure and clear ; 

Coufused it falls and inexact 
Upon the startled esr. 


And now, good lack ! the hour has come 
When he must lose it quite ; 

The French-Canadian tale is here 
In allits vandal might! 


Farewell, brave ‘‘ reader’; Magazine, 
No less farewell to thee ! 

You answer not ? Nay, do not try— 
Your speech were Greek to me ! 
Boston, MASs. 





> 


THE PENITENT THIEF. 
BY WALKER 


I. 


KENNEDY, 


Ir was under the blue Egyptian sky. 

Along the base of the hills, which lay 
between the valley of the Nile and the 
desert, asingle camel, led by an old man, 
was moving. It upon its back a 
young mother and her child along with a 
tent, a number of utensils and a quantity 
of provisions. 

The sun had set, and the cool air of 
evening was following upon the departure 
of a warm day. The old man led the 
camel toward a grove of palms which 


bore 


poor man am I, driven far from my native 
land and become a wanderer in the 
desert.” 

‘By the ghost of Osiris!” said the 
second leader, a man with a dark, cruel 
face, ‘‘ will there never be an end of this 
whining story? Part the curtains of the 
tent, comrades, and let us get at the 
treasure.” 

The Jew with vigorous alertness started 
forward to prevent this intrusion on the 
privacy of his wife; but the big leader 
placed a strong hand upon his shoulder 
and good-naturedly held him back. 

The curtains of the tent were thrown 
aside, and the young mother, utterly 
weary from the long journey up the val- 
ley, lay there on the bed of blankets, 
asleep with the child in her arms. 

A cry of comical disgust broke from 
the banded ruftians. Except a few skins 
of wine and gurglets of water, together 
with a scanty supply of provisions,the tent 
appeared to contain nothing of any value. 

‘“*We shall not be cheated thus,” said 
the second leader. ‘‘ The Jew is surely a 
man of wealth ia his own country. Let 
him pay us a ransom for his wife and his 
child.” 

The robber chief who had held back the 
Jew approached the tent and curiously 
regarded the young mother, now awake 
and affrighted, and the babe in her arms. 
In a fitful wav his heart was touched, 
and he was reminded of his little sister, 
whom in his rough way he loved. A 
softness entered his heart and he said : 
‘“‘Nay, Gesmas, we make no war on 
women and children, 
main in peace.” 

‘“*Is this Dismas that speaks!” said the 
other. ‘ How long since hast thou 
changed hearts with a swoman? I say, 
for myself and our comrades here, that 
the Jew must pay a ransom.” 

‘“*And I say,” responded Dismas, his 
swart cheek flushing with 
wrath, ‘‘ that he shall not.” 

Gesmas said no more; but he scowled 
sullenly at the man of whom he was 
afraid, 

‘*Thou mayst return to the cave,” said 
Dismas. ‘*I will remain here for the 
night. Tell my lit le sister that I shall 
return in the morning.” 

Still Gesmas answered not; but reluc- 
tantly he turned away, muttered a few 
words to his followers, and in a_ short 
time they had wound out of sight among 
the defiles of the hills. 

The grateful look in the young mother’s 
face was ample reward for the stalwart 
Egyptian, but the old man was profuse in 
his thanks. 


Let the Jew re- 


dangerous 





plumed the side of the nearest hill, Here 
he thought to remain for the night. Hav- 
ing assisted the mother and the babe to 
the ground, and relieved the camel of its 
burdens, he hastily raised the tent, spread 
blankets therein on the ground for his 
wife, and then methodically fed and 
watered his camel. 

These duties performed, he allowed his 
eyes to wander far and wide over the 
scene, At his feet crept the lazy river. 
Here and there, in the distance, he beheld 
the shimmering outlines of cities. and the 





dark silhouets of barbaric monuments. 
A mystery old as Time seemed to envelop 
the valley, until motionless palm and 
silent Sphinx and somber Pyramid became 
the features of a dream. 

The old man’s reverie had hardly taken 
possession of him when it was rudely in- 
terrupted by a discordant noise, and turn- 
ing about he found his tent surrounded 
by a band of rough and brawny men. At 
first he was too astonished to speak, for 
he was not by nature ready of tongue, 
and he could only wonder in a vague way 
whence they had come. That they meant 
harm to him and his he soon divined ; and 
at the thought he assumed a posture 
of defense so curiously inadequate that 
the brawny leaders were only amused. 

‘Thou seem’st a valiant dotard,” said 
the larger of the leaders, whose face, tho 
rough and reckless, was not unkindly ; 
**and I like thee forit. Thou arta Jew, 

and this tent perhaps contains a part of 
thy wealth. Wecare not for thy worth- 
less life, but thy treasure we must have.” 

** Of such treasure as thou speakest of,” 
said the Jew, “I have littleornone, A 





“Thou art in an unfamiliar land, O 
Jew,” said Dismas, ** and perils unthought 
of encompass the stranger. Therefore 
shall I rest outside of thy tent and guard 
the child and the mother from the dan- 
gers of the night.” 

‘*Would that I could reward thee, O 
Egyptian,” said the Jew: * but I fear I 
cannot. May the God of my fathers bless 
thee, and mayst thou find the Crown In- 
corruptible.” 

“The Crown Incorruptible? I know it 
not. What dost thou mean by the Crown 
Incorruptible ?” 

**When thou shalt have found it,” an- 
swered the Jew, ** thy happiness will then 
be perfect.” 

‘* But where may I find it?” said Dismas. 

‘**That I may not tell thee; but it will 
repay thee never to grow weary in seek- 
ing it, for it is of more value than any- 
thing which thou desirest, or of which 
thou canst even conceive.” 

**T never saw child so beautiful as_ that 
in yonder tent,” said Dismas. ** The sight 
of hin left a soft spot in my heart, and I 
ask no reward for the protection I have 
afforded thee. But the stars are out, O 
Jew, and thou art weary.” 

‘**Thou wilt break bread with us?” 

** As thou sayest.” 

An hour later the curtains of the tent 
were drawn ; and,with no protection from 
the night, the young giant threw himself 
upon the ground and soon fell asleep, like 
a faithful dog guarding the tent that shel- 
tered the Holy Child.. The moon shone 
with a softened radiance upon the palm 
trees and wound a silver mist about the 
hills, At times a merchant's trireme 


might be seen gliding, shadowlike, upon 
the river far below. 

But the silence of the night was as the 
silence of the white rese. 


The next morning when Dismas, after 
taking leave of the Jew, returned to the 
robber’s cave, which was on the further 
side of the mountain looking out upon 
the desert, he found it abandoned. A 
piece of papyrus, with some rudely writ- 
ten characters on it, informed him that 
Gesmas had assumed command of the 
band, and that he had taken Thena, the 
little sister of Disinas, as payment of the 
ransom which they had failed to exact 
from the Jew. 

Dismas knew the significance of this. 
The child would be sold into slavery to 
the Phenicians or the Persians. Gesmas 
and his band had the night’s start of him, 
and no one could tell whither they had 
gone ; for the world was open to them. 
Greece, Persia, Iberia, Syria, Arabia, the 
plains of the Tartars, were all ready to re- 
ceive them. 

The Egyptian confronted the situation 
in silence. He had been deserted on 
account of that strange spasm of heart- 
tenderness which had enlisted his pro- 
tection for the Jews. His sister was gone, 
and he should probably see her no more. 
The people whom he had befriended had 
taken their way out of his life forever. 
For a few inoments he gave way to acrid 
reflections, and his soul was deadened 
with the sense of extreme loneliness. 
From this he aroused himself, and the 
vigor of revenge took possession of him. 
He would find Gesmas and kill him. 

Idly the words of the old Jew recurred 
to him: ‘* Mayst thou find the Crown In- 
corruptible.” 

He vaguely considered what the old 
man could have meant by so strange a 
term. The crown was the emblem of vic- 
tory and power, and these did not go well 
with stainlessness; but somehow the words 
had become stamped into his conscious- 
ness, and now his thoughts would not fly 
from them. The Crown Incorruptible 
might be the key to riches and honor, 
orit might be of a kind with the marvel- 
ous elixir of which the wise men spoke— 
an elixir that promised immortal youth. 
But he could not attain perfect happiness, 
he thought, as long as his revenge was 
cheated. He would gothrough the world 
if need be, seeking the Crown and hunt- 
ing for his revenge, and perhaps when he 
obtained the Crown it would serve him in 
bringing about the death of the man who 
had so deeply wronged him. 

Deliberately he made his preparations 
for departure ; and with all his faculties 
consecrated for life to the grim purpose 
of murder locked up in his heart, he left 
the deserted cave, and made his way 
toward the city of Memphis. 


At Memphis the people were celebrat- 
ing the festival of the Nile. The streets 
were crowded with tens of thousands of 
persons. The houses and temples were 
decorated with great elaboration, while 
the river was a wilderness of flying boats 
and brilliantly ornamented barges. The 
ancient somberness that characterized the 
festivals of the Egyptians was leavened 
with the light joyousness which Greece 
had given from her royal heart to the 








world. The songs of the minstrels could 
be heard in the streets, and the laughter 
of gay excursionists wavered enchanting- 
ly over the water. There was the flash 
and bravery of rich apparel discernible 
everywhere. The city was filled with 
strangers who had been led hither by a 
compelling curiosity. Idlers from Rome 
and charming fellows from Greece strolled 
the streets, while shrewd Hebrews and 
ready-witted Phenicians drove sharp bar- 
gains at the street corners with the peo- 
ple from the country. Assuredly this 
feast of the Nile possessed more charm as 
a spectacle than as a religious festival. 
Dismas wandered through the crowded 
streets, deeply preoccupied in thought. 
He had never concerned himself about 
the gods of Egypt. They awakened no 
reverential feeling in him, because he did 
not believe in them; and the sacred bull 





was to him a self-evident imposition of 
the priests, 








But skeptic tho he was, he was duly 
impressed with the marble pomps which 
everywhere greeted him from a weird and 
majestic past. Fresh from the hills and 
the desert, he found his imagination led 
captive by the stately memorials of 
Egypt's grandeur. Gigantic statues ap- 
parently cut from solid emerald appealed 
to his fancy. Splendid palaces which had 
perhaps known the presence of Rameses 
and Amenophis, temples of granite gleam- 
ing i1 the sunshine with the bright red 
warmth of the rose, and monuments such 
as neither Greeve nor Riume could ape, 
crowned with an age that made the story 
of Romulus but a legend of yesterday, 
had a melancholy charm for this wild son 
of the desert. As he wandered about and 
marveled, his heart was like a troubled 
wave, and again came to him the remem- 
brauce of his strange quest for the Crown 
Incorruptible. He could not account for 
the domination which this idea exercised 
over him, nor for the wave of softened 
feeling that swept through him, exalting 
his soul, as he mused upon the mystery. 

Absently he entered the great temple of 
Pthab. It was only partially filled with 
devotees, Half a-dream he observed the 
services of the priests, and watched the 
clouds of incense rising like tortured 
phantoms from the altars. Mayhap there 
in the temple, glorified by the greatest 
achievements in architecture and con- 
secrated by the pure religion of the early 
priests, he might find some balm for the 
trouble that disturbed his soul. The priests 
were wise. The inner wisdom of their 
forerunners for thousands of years had 
been handed down to them. They were 
the watchmen of a sacred flame which 
none but themselves might see. 

The service awakened no noble feelings 
within him. It fell upon his soul as ashes 
upon the spotless lotus; but when the 
ceremony was concluded, he made his 
way to the most venerable of the priests 
and besought permission to ask him a 
question. The priest readily consented, 
and Dismas said: ‘‘ Tell me, oh Father, 
hast thou ever heard of the Crown Incor- 
ruptible and canst thou tell me where I 
may find it ?” 

The old priest looked at him in wonder 
for a moment, evidently doubting his 
sanity, and then replied : ‘* Thou askest a 
vain thing, my son. There is no such 
thing as the Crown Incorruptible.” 

Dismas left the temple with the feeling 
that his native land had denied him, and 
that nowhere in her somber religion 
would he find that mysterious treasure 
which would bring him perfect happiness. 

That night the city was abandoned to 
revel, Wild torch bearers flitted through 
the streets like Jemoniac delegates from 
the underworld, and drunken celebrants 
pelted fair women in the balconies with 
mimic storms of lotus blossoms. Weird 
cries and strange despairing chants filled 
the air, and a barbaric splendor of illu- 
mination reclaimed the houses, the tem- 
ples and the bewildered pageants on the 
river from the dark embrace of the night. 


The next morning Dismas sought the 
Phenician quarter in the city, and after 
much inquiry learned that a child answer- 
ing to the description of Thena had been 
sold to a merchant the day before the 
festival, and that the ship on which she 
had sailed was probably bound for Tyre. 
The young Egyptian engaged a passage 
on one of the ships leaving that day for 
the same port, and by noon the vessel was 
on her way down the Nile toward the Sea 
of the Setting Sun. 

And thus the quest began—a quest that 
was destined to last throughout his life, 
und to reach unto every clime of the 
known world. 

A few days upon the sea brought them 
to the hero city of Tyre, against whose 
dauntless gates the banded multitudes of 
Assyria, Babylon and Persia had for cen- 
turies hammered in vain. Her great walls 
stood in undiminished pride above the 
sparkling waves, and she shone a city of 
dreams, beyond her snow-white head- 
lands. For a few days he wandered about 
the Eurychorus or haunted the slave marts 
of the city, but nowhere could he learn 
aught of his sister ; nor could he gain any 
tidings of the ship. One day found him 
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an idle spectator in the temple of Astarte, 
at the further end of which was a monu- 
ment of the Queen of Heaven, a precious 
stone set on her head, illuminating phan- 
tasmally a section of the building. 

The Crown Incorruptible was now ever 
in his thoughts, and he reflected whether 
it were to be found here ; but the ponder- 
ous pillars, the dismal surroundings, the 
somber services, only depressed him and 
sent him out to the sunshine. Everywhere 
about the houses of pleasure he beheld 
the blood-red flames of the pomegranate 
blossoms, typical, it seemed to him, of the 
fantastic, brilliant descendants of the 
adventurers who had been the first to 
brave the unknown seas of half the world. 

He joined a caravan whose route was 
set toward the East. He climbed steep 
mountains glorified by the cedars of Leb:- 
non, toiled along many a devious pass 
looking down upon dark ravines. Resting 
at Alepp», he followed the route to Da- 
mascus and Tadmor, thence the path 
along the shores of the winding Euphra- 
tes, and, finally, the caravan tents were 
pitched amid the almost deserted gardens 
of Babylon. Here the evidences of obliv- 
ion were fast accumulating. Squalor had 
succeeded splendor. The great walls and 
towers and temples were a crumbled me- 
morial of vast barbaric power, announcing 
to the wastes of the desert the death of 
Ishtar the magnificent and the shattered 
glory of the city of the Great King. Bane- 
ful weeds grew all around the pensive 
palms, and such inhabitants as remained 
were the heralds of their own d«cay. 
Here Dismas remained for a few days 
while the Caravan passed onward. Along 
the never-ending streets, o’errun with 
grass and choked with ruins, he took his 
way. It was a wilderness of wreck and 
havoc, interspersed with deserted gardens 
and abandoned orchards. The flowers 
that had once bloomed bravely in the 
open could only be found in shy re- 
treats. Over it all was written in dust ard 
tumbling ruin the legend of despair. 

On the return of the caravan he has- 
tened back to the sea and sought the city 
of Sidon. But nowhere could he gain 
any tidings of his sister, nowhere could 
he find a trace of Gesmas. 

And now the Crown Incorruptible, sus- 
pended before him and ever beyond his 
reach, became a will-o’-the-wisp burning 
with fatal unrest, and lodging in his heart 
tie passion to wander. But somehow, 
somewhere, he felt that he would find it ; 
and so he abandoned himself to every 
drifting whim. 

He sailed the Red Sea, and dug for gold 
in the mines of Ophir. He drifted about 
over the deserts of Arabia, and learned 
to love the wild life of the Bedouin, He 
wandered amid the Isles of Greece and 
the Golden Chersonese. Then he roved 
westward, stopping at famous places in 
Northern Africa, and anon bearing away 
to the Pillars of Hercules and the dreamy 
zone of the Fortunate Isles. At last he 
found himself at the Great Gate that 
looked out upon an endless solitude of 
waters, a sea that appeared to stretch 
sheer over the rim of the world, perhaps 
into some dark twilight region peopled 
with unknown horrors. But the bold 
mariners did not pause at the Great Gate ; 
they bravely turned to the northward, 
and after many days of tempestuous 
travel they reached the white shores of 
Britain, There Dismas made the ac- 
quaintance of the Druids and sought to 

learn something of that fabled Crown 
from them, But empty was his quest. 
The Druids knew not of it. 

Years elapsed, but neither sea nor earth 

hor sky gave up its secret; and Dismas 
was almost convinced that he had been a 
fool to allow such an idle fancy to tinge 
his life so long. 
_ His heart hardened within him, and the 
image of the Crown grew pale and indis- 
Unct. Almost unknown to himself that 
Phantom pursuit had been a restraint 
upon him; but now he surrendered to 
Vagabond ways. His hand was once 
More raised against his fellow-men. ‘The 
passions long held in guard broke fourth 
like buried springs escaping from the dark 
embrace of Mother Earth. 

; Once he found himself in Greece at the 
time of the festival of Bacchus. It was 











the dream time of the year, when the 
heart of man responds to sensuéus influ- 
ences. The air was charged with a chaos 
of intoxicating perfumes. A revelry of 
color dreamed in every garden. The 
flowers were doing homage to the Vine, 
for the Vine that day was King. The 
orchards gleamed with tempting fruits, 
and clusters of grapes impurpled the gen- 
erous vines and symboled the genial influ- 
ence of Dionysus. Greece smiled her fair- 
est—and her frailest—in that golden time. 

The ceremonies at first were tame. The 
processions were marked by good-natured 
mirth ; but, as the day advanced, a noisy 
delirium gave exile to staid decorum. 
The wild Bacchantes, wreathed with 
flowers and belted with vines, entered the 
procession. Their beauty was as a white 
flame burning into the hearts of men, 
lodging a frenzy in the veins of the revel- 
ers, and making them mad with hopeless 
longing. When the day was done, the 
city wherein Dismas was and all the 
fields round about were abandoned to 
Bacchus and his crew. The streets were 
filled with torch-bearing dancers, men 
and women, whose frenzied movements 
were instinct with unspeakable grace ; 
and intoxicating music reeled through the 
air to the fiery accompaniment of the 
tingling senses. The dreamy night was 
consecrated to the worship of frail Ca- 
price, The soul of every Greek was 
steeped in the waters of forgetfulness, and 
a tire that could not be satisfied occupied 
reason’s vacant seat. 

Dismas early in the day had joined the 
revelers ; and the golden air stole through 
his veins, while the crimson wine made 
madness and havoc in his brain. 

By the time the stars came out he was 
one of the wildest of the revelers. To 
him that night the sky seemed tremulous 
with dancing jasper fires. Fair uncertain 
forms flitted in and out of his conscious- 
ness like rosy phantoms from the crystal 
heaven of Desire ; songs that urged him 
to fly himself and join the ranks of those 
who remembered not stole through his 
throbbing ears and laid siege to his heart; 
sensuous pestilential images fluttered 
about him and imprisoned his spirit in 
the folds of their deadly beauty ; he was 
whirled through mad dances that surged 
and rolled afar like a shining, fainting 
sea ; bright eyes softened with the spell 
of love seemed to beckon him away to the 
fields where the rose and the myrtle were 
twined with the flowers of death. 

The ghastly outlines of colossal sculp- 
tures, tottering palaces and nodding tem- 
ples left their faint impress upon his 
mind; languorous dreams pursued his 
fugitive thoughts ; the torches of the rev- 
elers flamed with a Buacchic wildness 
through his consciousness, and then the 
rosy forms faded into the starry night, the 
dithyrambic songs fainted into silence, 
bright eyes were bright no more and sen- 


suous lips were dumb. And thenoblivion 
ruled. . 

When Dismas awoke the next day he 
found himself upon a couch in one of the 
palaces. How he got there he did not re- 
member. At such atime as the festival 
of Dionysus, it was of no consequence, 
and he gave himself no trouble about it. 

Staggering to his feet, he became aware 
that he had something on his head. It 
proved to be a wreath of laurel. He 
could only guess that some reveler, not 
so intoxicated as himself, had recognized 
his fitness tor the honor and had crowned 
him with it. He looked at it long and 
dully. Its leaves were soiled, torn, 
withered, corruptible. It awoke in his 
mind a deep feeling of disgust; for it was 
the tribute of a stranger to the complete 
triumph of the Body over the Soul. 

He had won the Crown of Bacchus. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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THE Dublin Mail recently published 
the following communication from a corre- 
spondent: ‘* I inclose a copy of a subscrip- 
tion in medieval Latin from a stone dis- 
covered during the excavations now pro- 
ceeding at Vork Hill, near which stood a 
church dedicated to a saint and missionary 
known to the chroniclers by the name of 
Uncatus Ambulans. The inscription is as 
follows : 


“ LSABILLI-HGERES AGO 
FORTIBUS ES LN. ARO 
NOSCES MARI THEBE TRUX 
Voris INNEM . . . PES AN DUX.” 


Upon this the Freeman’s Journal observes 
that, tho not versed in antiquarian lore, it 
offersa translation which may suit all pur- 
poses. Here it is: 


* I say, Billy, here’s a go, 
Forty ’busses in a row, 
No, says Mary, they be trucks, 
Whatisin’em? Peas and Ducks,” 


THE SANDMAN. 
BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 


AS soon as the yellow sun is down, 
And the bolts are fast on the door, 

With his sack of sand he rides into town— 
With his sack of sand before. 


He fills a hand with the shining thing, 
And over the dusky ground, 

Asa sower scatters the seed in spring, 
He seatters the grains around. 


Past he rides to the wharf and the ships, 
‘Past to the foot of the hill; 

Ever a finger is on his lips, 
And his horse’s hoofs are still. 


He gallops up through the old York lanes, 
Aud down through Rosemary Street ; 

Like seed he scatters the glistening grains, 
And they leap up tall and sweet. 


Tall and sweet and in swaying rows, 
Straight into bloom they leap ; 

Behind him, behind him wherever he goes— 
The violet blossoms of sleep. 
BALTIMORE, Mb. 


WITH THE RIDGEFORD BOYS. 


BY FRANK H, SWEET, 


RIDGEFORD ACADEMY was very select 
and had accommodations for only a Jim- 
ited number of pupils ; so when Charlie 
Stoughton fonnd himself actually enrolled 
as one of its members, he naturally felt 
very much elated. For Charlie was a 
poor boy, without family influence and 
with little idea of its importance as a 
social factor. At home he had been one 
of the most popular boys in the village 
school and, in spite of the fact that his 
mother took in washing and plain sewing, 
had felt himself fully the equal of any of 
his companions. That they had to con- 
trive and economize in every way,in order 
to furnish his school outfit, had not 
seemed a disgrace. Far from it. He had 
told his companions that an aunt was to 
pay his schooling and that the proceeds 
of his odd jobs about the village were to 
go toward a new suit of clothes. And they 
had sympathized with him and admired 
his pluck. 

But a few days at Ridgeford opened his 
eyes to many things. Among them was 
the fact that family had something to do 
with social position, even among boys. 

Not that they were rude or overbearing. 
They were a splendid set of fellows—with 
one or two exceptions. But they had a 
way of alluding to their set and speaking 
of the positions they expected to occupy 
after their education was completed, that 
aroused the first feelings of discontent in 
the mind of the country boy. Many of 
them had been to Europe, and they fre- 
quently compared notes, or related odd 
adventures. And listening to their talk 
with the avidity of one who was fond of 
travel, Charlie sometimes felt his face 
burn as some one asked him a question, 
then turned it off with an ‘ Excuse me, 
I forgot you had never been there.” 

Noone asked him directly about his 
family ; but he was always afraid that 
some one might. At first he would not 
have minded ; but as the weeks went by 
and brought him more under the influ- 
ence of his surroundings, he felt it would 
be awful to have them know about his 
sawing wood and peddling huckleberries. 
He fancied he could see the elevation of 
their eyebrows. 

But the worst of it was the false im- 





pression he was creating. He knew they 
regarded him as of good family, but with- 
out the advantage of travel. Sometimes, 
when he was alone, he would take him- 
self to task and resolve to make a clean 
breast of it. They could no more than 
boycott him, and anything was better 
than this mean feeling of passing under 
false colors. And perhaps it might not 
be so bad as he imagined. They were a 
fine set of fellows, and they seemed to 
like him. 

But when he once more found himself 
in their midst the evil day was put off. 
Could he tell his room-mate, the senator's 
son, or Jack Tracy, whore grandfather 
had discarded a title, that their compan- 
ion was the son of a washerwoman? And, 
after all, whose business was it but his 
own? It would be time enough to tell 
when they asked him, 

His vigorous country training had made 

















him an adept in most outdoor sports, and 
he soon found himself not only popular 
with the teachers but with the boys also. 
It was ‘‘ Stoughton, lend a hand here,” or 
‘“Come, Stcughton, we’re waiting for 
you.” In the face of all this could be tell 
them that he was an impostor ? 

“Tt seems curious, old fellow,” said 
Jack Tracy to him one day, ‘“‘thata 
chap like you has never been anywhere— 
not even to Boston or New York. The 
pater must have kept you pretty ciose.” 

‘*My father has been an invalid for a 
good many years,” replied Charlie, slowly, 
and—there have been reasons for my stay- 
ing at home.” 

**T see, timid women and remote coun- 
try house ; afraid to have you go away. 
But, really, old fellow, it’s too bad. You 
don’t know what you have missed.” 

Charlie flushed, but did not answer. 

Like most schools of this class Ridge- 
ford had its secret society. It was 
known as the M. T. H., and every boy 
who was not a member had an intense 
longing to be one. The rules were sup- 
posed to be very peculiar, but no one out- 
side the society knew j@t what they were. 
Prosessor Taber himself had organized the 
M.'T. H., and outsiders generally under- 
stood that eligibility depended on personal 
character. But there were many of the 
best scholars who had gone through their 
three years at Ridgeford without wearing 
the coveted badge. 

Every one who wished to join made 
application by letter, and his name was 
put on file. Then, when a vacancy was 
to be filled, these names were voted upon 
by the members. When Charlie entered 
the school there were several of these va- 
cancies, caused by graduation of students ; 
but, for some reason, no one had been 
voted to fill them. It was currently re- 
ported that every student who was not a 
member had his name on file, altho most 
of them refused to acknowledge it. 

For months after entering the 
school Charlie 


some 
was so absorbed in his 
books that he paid little attention to what 
yas going on around him. He felt that 
he did not belong to their set, and kept as 
much as possible to himself. But, gradu- 
a'ly, his proficiency as a pitcher leaked 
out. and he was forced to join the ball 
club, Then the boating and other amuse- 
ments naturally followed, and it was not 
long before he found himself one of the 
popular boys of the school. It was very 
surprising, but none the less pleasant. 

Then he accidentally discovered that 
Tracy and the senator’s son had sent their 
names to the M. T. H. nearly a year be- 
fore, but, as yet, had not received the 
coveted badge. This rather surprised 
him, and gave him his first real desire to 
become a member. If it could refuse such 
applicants, it must certainly be an honor 
to belong to it; and the next time he met 
the secretary, a bookish young man from 
Georgia who was seldom seen on the play- 
ground, he bowed very deferentially. He 
had never spoken to the stately young 
Southerner, but it might be well to culti- 
vate his acquaintance. 

A few days later he had the double hon- 
or of acommendation from the professor 
and an election to the office of captain by 
the ball club. Elated by this he went 
early to his room and indited a polite note 
of application to the M. T. H. 

But as the weeks went by without 
bringing any response his vague expecta- 
tion gradually died away. Occasionally 
he met the secretary, but that reserved 
young man either passed him with a pre- 
occupied nod, or else failed to notice him 
at all. But Charlie did not feel particu- 
arly hurt at this. None of the fellows 
were intimate with Charlton Calhoun. 
He was older and more studious than 
most of them, and was understood to be 
preparing himself for the ministry. And 
there was something about the absent- 
minded, chivalrous young man that Char- 
lie found very attractive. Ever since he 
had seen him walk calmly into the icy 
water of the millpond to rescue a drown- 
ing kitten he had been glad of even a 
passing nod. 

It was a custom for the Ridgeford boys 
to have frequent excursions during the 
spring and fall months. Sometimes it was 
to the mountains, and hammers and col- 
lecting bags were taken along; again it 
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was to the seashore, and nothing was 
too small or apparently insignificant for 
the professor to explain or comment upon. 
For these excursions were not mere pleas- 
ure trips, but were part of the school sys- 
tem and one of the features that made 
Ridgeford so popular with the boys. 

Professor Taber was not in the habit of 
making long announcements. When he 
had decided upon anything he was ready 
to carry it out immediately. This gave 
the enterprise the zest of novelty and kept 
the boys in a state of subdued expectation. 

So one day when iie announced that on 
the morrow the school would make a trip 
to Island End Beach to study the sea 
mosses and shells no one felt surprised, 
altho every face beame 1 with pleasure. 

Island End Beach was a popular sum- 
mer resort, some sixty miles distant, and 
noted for its fishing and bathing. Many 
of the boys had been there, and they were 
loud in praises of its attractions to thrir 
less fortunate companions. 

Charlie listened to their remarks in 
silence, and when questioned merely said 
that he had been to the place. Then, as if 
to avoid further iieoetion, he walked 
away toward the river. But his mind was 
inatumult. Island End Beach was buta 
few miles from his home. Could he go 
there and spend a day without being rec- 
ognized—without having an unpleasant 
explanation forced upon him? If only he 
could avoid the excursion. If hecould be 
sick, or have some reasonable excuse for 
remaining behind. But he could think of 
nothing that would be likely to satisfy the 
professor, He must go, of course, and 
trust to chance to escape recognition. 
The worst would be when the train 

stopped at his own village. There was al- 
ways acrowd of boys around the depot. 
Suppose they should see him? Suppose 
one of the village newsboys who cried pa- 
pers through the train should stop and call 
him ‘‘ Chud” as they used to. ‘The thought 
made him shiver. And the ugly little fac- 
tory tenement where he lived was close be- 
side the depot and in full view of the car 
windows. 

The dread followed him all through the 
afternoon and evening, and at night en- 
tered into his dreams, 

The next morning as the train neared 
the little village he took an inside seat 
and carefully pulled his hat down over his 
eyes. He wanted to turn his coat collar 
up also, but he was afraid it would attract 
attention. Nevertheless, as the train 
slowed up, he counted every window 
in the little unpainted house opposite. 
The water barrel and the broken wooden 
steps were just the same, and—yes, there 
was actually little Ben swinging on the 
clothesline. For a second he wanted to 
call to him, then he shrank back into the 
seat as low as possible. It was not until 
the train had passed through the village 
and left the last house behind that he 
breathed freely and pushed the hat back 
from his eyes. Then he glanced around 
apprehensively. What if some of his old 
companions had entered the car? Buta 
quick glance reassured him. 

A few seconds later Jack Tracy rushed 
into the car. Holding up ahat filled with 
choice pears, he shouted : 

‘“*Hi, fellows, look at these! Real 
Beurré Giffards, and a big basketful in the 
next car. Owner-said she was taking 
them down to the Island End Hotel; but 
I assured her we came first and would pay 
her better prices. They’re prime!’ and 
he sank his white teeth into the delicate 
flush of one of the juicy pears. 

A wild scramble was made for the next 
car and Charlie found himself eagerly 
elbowing his way in the midst of it. In 
the excitement of the moment he forgot 
his former dread and pushed on with as 
much ardor as the rest. The sight of the 
pears brought up old associations. There 
were several trees in his own dingy back 
yard and they had always yielded abun- 
dantly. 

It was not until he reached the forward 
end of the car that he saw the person who 
was selling the pears. Then he stopped 
with a low cry of dismay. Had she seen 
him? Could he slip back before he was 
recognized? But even with the thought 
came a fiush of shame to his face. 

After a moment he stood up again. 


Yes, it was the same old shawl and faded 
bonnet. And there were Calhoun and 
Tracy and the senator’s son selecting 
pears and dropping pennies into her hand. 
At that moment she looked up and he saw 
her face plainly. Every wrinkle and 
gray hair seemed familiar, and the sight 
of the tired face drove everything else 
from his mind. With a few vigorous 
shoves he forced his way to her side, and 
taking the basket of pears, said quickly : 

‘It is too heavy for you, Mother; let 
me sellthem.” Then turning to the aston- 
ished boys he added quietly, but with two 
red spots burning in his cheeks : 

“Come, fellows; they’re genuine 
Beurré Giffards, I can warrant that. You 
don’t often find such fruit in market.” 

For a moment there was an awkward 
pause, then Calhoun stepped forward and 
selected some of the fruit. Others fol- 
lowed, and it was not long before the 
basket was empty. Charlie felt the boys 
were regarding him curiously and thought 
he could detect a difference in their tones, 
But what did it matter? After this he 
was sure to be boycotted, and he might as 
well be getting used to it. If it was not 
that his aunt had paid his schooling he 
could leave Ridgeford ; but still, it was his 
one chance for an education, and he re- 
solved to cling to it as long as he was 
allowed. 

Somehow he did not feel about it as he 
had expected to. Perhaps the caressing 
touch that he occasionally felt on his arm 
had something to do with it. He had not 
seen his mother for months and it was 
good to be able to look into her loving 
eyes; and he would make it up to little 
Ben the next time he saw him, 

Arriving at Island End depot he helped 
his mother from the train and took her 
into the small waiting room. 

A moment later Calhoun walked in, 

‘*Come, Stoughton,” he said, “ the fel- 
lows are forming into line to march down 
to the beach. You will have to hurry.” 

“T am not going,” replied Charlie, 
quietly. ‘ L shall take the next train back 
with Mother and spend the day with her. 
I will join you when the train comes up in 
the evening.” 

For a moment the young Southerner 
lookedat him, then glanced at the patient 
face half hidden by the sunbonnet. 

* You are right,” he said, and went out. 

It was late in the evening when the 
lust train arrived at the little village. 
From his place on the platform Charlie 
saw that most of the boys were in the for- 
ward car. So he made his way to the rear 
compartment and slipped into an obscure 
seat. None of the boys were in this car, 
and when the train reached Ridgeford he 
stole out unperceived and hurried toward 
the school buildings. 

He was not surprised a few moments 
after entering his room to have the sena- 
tor’s son come in and treat him with cool 
impertinence, They had never been on 
very cordial terms, and Charlie did not 
feel the loss of his friendship except that 
it indicated the line the other boys would 
probably take. 

He did not leave his room the next 
morning until it was nearly time for the 
classes to form. Only two or three boys 
were met in the hall, and they nodded 
carelessly. He breathed more freely. 
Perhaps it would not be so bad as he had 
feared, 

But the real test would come when 
school was dismissed for the day and the 
boys assembled on the playground. He 
looked forward to it with increasing dread, 
and when, at last the boys filed out 
through the great open doors he lingered 
irresolutely in the hall. 

While there a sealed envelop was 
handed him and he opened it mechan- 
ically. Inside was a badge of the M. T. 
H. and instructions to be at the next meet- 
ing. At the same moment a great shout 
arose outside : 

‘*Stoughton! Stoughton ! 
there, the game is waiting !” 

PEA«CE DaLE, R. I. 


Hurry up 





> 
“SEE that team of horses, how nicely 
they go together, John, Why can’t a man 
and woman pull together like that ?”’ 
“There’s every reason, my dear. Those 
horses only have one tongue between 





them.’”’— Yonkers Statesman. 





THE GUILTY DOLL. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 

It was a doll’s tea party. Covers had 
been laid for twelve ; and to give time to 
have new gowns made for the dollies in- 
vitations had been out for a fortnight. 

These invitations were written upon tiny 
notepapers of delicate blush-tint, painted 
with clusters of carnations, rosy-red. Pink 
upon pink, little Miss Watfield said, was 
very distang'-gay. They read : 

“*Adeline’s’ Mamma requests the pleasure 
of your company at her daughter's tea 
party, June sixteenth. From four to six. 

“RS. VP.” 

The closing capitals Carrie Osgood in- 
terpreted Refreshments Served Very 
Plain, ‘“ And Iam glad of it,” she said, 
‘*for I have forbidden ‘Evangeline’ to eat 
dainties. She has depepsha, and the last 
time she tasted ice cream she lost one of 
her teeth. The doctor has called every 
day since.” 

**She’ better not wear that blre gauze 
then,” said Lillie Grant, with a glance far 
from affectionate at the beautifully 
dressed invalid. ‘She will catch her 
death of cold in that low neck.” 

“Oh, ‘ Vangie’ deesn’t ca'ch cold in her 
neck,” replied Carrie, promptly. ‘lve 
brought her up that way. Of course, if 
she wasn’t a wax beauty, with a throat 
like a queen, I'd cover her up, as you 
cover ‘ Belinda.’” 

“** Belinda’ may not be a queen,” said 
Tillie, sharply, ‘‘ but she suits me. .. . 
‘ Linda,’ keep your hands in your pockets, 
my love; they show off the lace, shining 
through. . . . She practices on the 
piano,” Tillie explained to Carrie, ‘‘ and 
that makes her hands red.” 

“Oh! I didn’t know but she took in 
washing,” laughed Carrie, ‘‘ Red hands 
make white work.” 

“You repeat that wrong,” said Tillie, 
gravely ; ‘it’s red-dy hands make light 
work,” 

“TI must ‘pologize,” said ‘* Adcline’s’ 
mamma to Katie Rex, as she shook hands, 
on the day of the party, with ‘* Laurette.” 
**T forgot you had twins. I should have 
sent around at once, but Uncle Joe told me . 
‘thirteen at table’ is bad luck. I’m notso 
suspicious to believe in luck for real peo 
ple, but for dolls, you know, somebody’s 
might have got broke ; and—and—there’s 
only twelve in my china sets. How did 
you manage to bring ‘ Laurette’? They’ve 
been such inseparables.” 

‘“*T made them draw lots,” Katie an 
swered ; ‘‘ when the blue button came to 
‘Laurette,’ not a word could be said. But 
I felt dreadfully sorry for ‘Juliette.’ She 
is lying on the bed with her face down; 
and I expect to find that she has cried her 
eyes out, when I get back.” 

‘Poor little thing!’ said the hostess, 
really touched, ‘Tl send her a cadeau, 
if anything is left over. To have some 
bonbons all for herself will comfort her, I 
think.” 

‘** Perhaps,” said Katie, giving the last 
flufting to ‘* Laurette’s” orange-colored 
sash; for the party had begun. 

A procession of guests, in full dress, in 
the arms of their mammas passed through 
the long dining room to a piazza inclosed 
in glass, where the table was spread. In 
winter this place was a conservatory ; but 
the plants had been removed to the sum- 
mer garden, and nothing had been 
brought in but gathered roses. These 
roses, every tint of pink and in their full 
fragrance of June, had their stems pushed 
through the meshes of a net; so that the 
five great windows that shaped the out- 
look of the room in a curve had curtains 
all of roses, gracefully dropped and looped 
back, The children fairly held their 
breath for a moment, in admiration of the 
magical effect. 

Pink upon pink was the order of the 
table. Ice creams like peaches, almonds 
and raisins powdered with pink sugar, 
and pink icings on the cake. And the 
surprise dish—for what is a tta party 
without a surprise dish ?—was covered for 
the present by a dome of roses. Their 
stems ran through a huge colander, so 
only their charming faces in rosets of 
green leaves showed. 

Red and green is the most cheerful com- 
bination of colors. ‘‘Adeline’s” mamma 


had told her this, adding : ‘‘ We will take 
fresh roses and their leaves for good 
cheer, next time we stop at the orphan 
asylum, to send something upstairs to the 
children who are sick. Remind me of 
this, Dollie dear.” 

‘‘Evangeline’s” blue-gauze, and ‘ Be- 
linda’s” lace yoke and pockets, were hard- 
ly observed in the gorgeous array of 
‘+ Adeline’s” tea party. ‘* Columbia,” 
“Louisa” and ‘‘Josephine,” called ‘the 
three graces” on account of their brilliant 
costumes, were placed at the head of the 
table ; and the brightness of gowns ‘ ta- 
pered” down to the foot. 

The arrangement comforted Ruth 
Moreen, the mamma of ‘‘ Dorothea,” who 
knew that her child’s tucked muslin ill 
compared with ‘‘Columbia’s” beaded 
crimson and star-spangled banner scarf 
‘*Louisa’s” heliotrope vely et,hemmed with 
pearls ; and ‘‘ Josephine’s” gold-embroid- 
ered amber satin, in Empire style, with a 
coronet. ‘*My darling,” she whispered; 
‘** you are as nice as_we could afford ; do 
not blush.” 

After the delicious feast, enlivened by 
laughter and talk of the mammas, the 
company adjourned to the dining room, 
whose long mahogany table shone like a 
red looking-glass, under a wreath of elec- 
tric lights ;and made an excellent flcor for 
the Dollie’s skirt dance. 

Each guest had received from the sur- 
prise-dish, not as might have been feared, 
a dainty morsel for her parent to swal- 
low, but a fairy bouquet for herself, made 
in Paris of silken buds, scented with attar- 
of-rose and a miniature lace pin, whose 
pink-coral carvation was souvenir of the 
event, 

‘*Now for the dance!” cried ‘ Ade- 
line’s” mamma. ‘ ‘Louisa!’ please be- 
gin; for 1 see from your gilt gaiters, and 
the ruffles quilled under your velvet skirt, 
you are prepared for some grasshopper 
leaps. ” 

Accordingly ‘* Louisa’s mamma 
**plided” her daughter up ard down the 
polished table ; ‘‘ anticked ” her up nearly 
to the chandelier, and whirled her in a 
rapid maze, while Adelire’s grandmamma 
played the piano. 

“‘ Josephine” followed, managing her 
satin skirt gracefully; and ‘ Laurette” 
was begged, for she was very accom- 
plished, but excused herself, her mamma 
explaining that her twin had no heart to 
dance without * Juliette”; ‘‘ Evangeline” 
and ‘Cleopatra ” waltzed a trois-temps ; 
“Dorothea” and ‘ Baby Ruth” in their 
short muslin frocks performed awkward- 
ly afew shy capers; ‘‘ Belinda” under- 
took to dance a Highland fling, but her 
mamma forgot the figures, and the poor 
child fell in a heap, just as ‘‘Columbia ” 
came ‘scooting along,” her spangled 
skirt in the air, her scarf over her head, 
with a dip and a twirl, and a flying leap, 
that took applauses by storm. 

Suddenly, the mamma of ‘ Cleopatra ” 
—Edna Burrill—who had what her gov- 
erness Called **a sarcastic mouth,” made a 
remark that brought all the lively 
mammas and their daughters to a dead 
stop. Even the piano music was hushed. 

Not for the first time Edna interrupted 
an affair going smoothly, with a shock. 
Her elder sister called her Cenfante ter- 
rible ; her brother paid her speeches the 
doubtful compliment of ‘ being adorned 
with cuts.” Old Mrs. De Wolfe, who had 
a face like an ogress, and a frog-pond 
voice, had been beard to remark : ‘* What 
an ornament that gurle will be, when she 
comes out ; she has such a natural gift for 
taking people off, and using people up ;” 

while Sister Clarice with tears in her gen- 
tle eyes, murmured: ‘‘Only the blessed 
Golden Rule can save a child who has the 
sarcastic mouth.” 

‘LT thought,” said ** Cleopatra’s ” mam- 
ma, in a clear, ringing voice, ‘*that the gir 
who cried because her doll was stuffe 
with sawdust was a myth ! I thought saw- 
dust was as outof date as the Ark. But 
ee!” She pointed with her delicate white 
forefinger, on which glistened her eighth- 
birthday garnet ring, to a fine streak of 
sawdust, perfectly visible upon the smooth 
table where the dolls had danced. ‘‘S5ee + 

The whole company gazed in dismay. 

‘Somcbody’s child is guilty,” conclud- 
ed Edna, in tones that made the mammas 
tremble, even while they clasped their 
daughters to their breasts, whispering * 
‘* Don’t be frightened, darling ; it cant be 
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you.” 
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“Jt isn’t every mother,” said Eugenia 
Day, huggiog her ‘Baby Ruth,” ‘ who 
knows what her child is stuffed with ; but 
my ‘ Ruth’ isa true Jumeau ; and I can 
rest on that, ’splicitly.” 

*¢ I don’t believe ’tis sawdu+t,” said Car- 
rie Osgood, stoutly. ‘Probably it is 
plaster from the chandelier that has been 
shook down. I don’t believe there is a 
doll in our set who ever dreamed of that 
old-fashioned stuff. I just wish [had not 
brought ‘Evangeline,’ to have such an 
idea put in the dear child’s head.” 

‘‘ Adeline’s” mamma was much dis- 
tressed, 

‘“My ‘Adeline’ is the last one,” she 
said, ‘* to put ideas in heads. If anything, 
*tis foo refined that ‘ Addie’ is.” 

Reile Gracie was almost crying; and 
Edna, with a scornful glance, passed her 
as head of the house. ‘‘ Mrs. Gracie, will 
by, to call boldly to *‘Addie’s” grandmother 
you please devide—is this sawdust, or is 
it not?” 

Mrs. Gracie decided hesitatingly: ‘‘ It 
looks like it, dear children ; but where ’s 
the harm. Suppose it is?’ 

‘Only this,” cried Edna, in her high- 
tragedy voice, that made every little 
mother’s heart quake; ‘that who the 
guilty one is must be found out !” 

Murmurs of discomfiture filled the 
room, Only one girl remained silent in 
the stir; and that was Jane Wabash, 
‘‘Columbia’s” mamma, She had a recol- 
lection that made her turn hot and cold 
all at once, and that held her nimble 
tongue quite, quite dumb 

The recollection was this: ‘ Colum- 
bia’s” grandmamma had engaged her own 
dressmaker to furnish the tea-party gown ; 
and Madame X, fabricated it as it should 
be, and then proceeded, as was her way, 
to bring her customer up toit. That is, 
she directed a silk bodice to be made 
larger than the doll ; and the space filled 
until it fitted the gown. But ah! whena 
wrong thing is done, it never can come 
right. The girl to whom Madame gave 
the task was in a lazy mood, and seeing 
close by a saucer of sawdust, with which 
some one had been filling a pincushion, 
she used it instead of floss. Jane Wabash 
said: **Oh, don’t!” but the lazy girl an- 
swered ; ‘* Nothing could be better to take 
the shape.” 

Ah! how truly had the dancing master 
said : ‘* My leetle vemen, tees invented de 
dance to show out de grace; but it also 
deescovers—de faults.” 

In the excitement of the skirt dance, 
the stitches in ‘* Columbia’s” armhole had 
broken loose. 

That was the whole story: and it was 
only a matter of time under Edna’s ener- 
getic perseverance and the mild curiosity 
of the eleven mammas, to bring the story 
tolight. ‘* Columbia,” who had been the 
belle of the ball, is said to have cried her- 
self to sleep that night. 

The event made a deep impression upon 
all; even upon “ Belinda’s” mamma, who 
up to that time had not brought up her 
daughter quite so strictly as she ought. 

Indeed, the very last words that ‘ Be- 
linda’s” mamma had ever said to her, as 
with many kisses and not a few tears, 
she fold.d her away in a dark drawer, the 
day that the grandmamma declared it 
was high time Baby-days were over, and 
the Baby-house locked for good, were 
these : 

** Linda,’ dear, wherever you go don’t 
forget to be all right, inside, way down 
to your heart. For if there is the least 
bit of that horrid sawdust about you, be 
sure your sin will find you out.” 

NEw YORK Crry, 
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PEBBLES. 





Wuo was the first electrician 2? Noah. 
Didn’t he sce the first ark light in Mount 
Ararat ? 


---.You can’t keep people from wanting 
water by throwing stones at the pump.— 
Sparks, 


--..A jury that has been bribed might be 


called one of the hire courts.— Rochester 
Chronicle 


-++. The pawnbroker’s window is the com- 


monest type of loan exhibitions. —Philadel- 
phia Record, 


--».When an old and neglected man sits 
and looks into the fire he thinks more truths 


about life than any book contains.—A tchi- 
son Globe, 


_++++Daubster, the artist, whose studio is 
In the top story, says it isn’t a healthful 


Place on account of the climb-attic changes. 
—Exchanye. 


von shoemaker has a card in his window 
reading: “ Any respectable man, woman 
or child can have a fit in this store.’”’— 
Bangkok Times, 
. -++-She :““Do you believe one’s fate can 
ri wae In the hand, as the palmistry people 
. y°" He: “Toacertainextent. Give me 
your hand, for instance, and I can tell that 
my fate will be sure to be a happy one.”— 

tcago News, 








.... The condemned man said to the hang- 
man: “If you do not mind, please put the 
rope under my arms, for I am a little tick- 
lish about the neck.” 


....Man in water (drowning): ‘‘ Throw 
me (puff, puff), a life-preserver, quick !”’ 
Tapely (a clerk, on shore): ‘‘ Er—er—what 
is your waist measurement, please ?’”’— 
Puck. 


.... Fashionable Physician: ‘ What you 
really need is change of climate.’’ The 
Patient: ‘‘Change of climate! Why, I’ve 
never had anything else! I’ve lived in 
New York all my life.”’—Life. 


.... Little drops of water 
Filled with fever germ, 
Make the doctors happy 
And the patient squirm. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


...“*Did Mr. Cumso seem anneyed at 
your calling with his bill ?” asked Mr. Gas- 
kett of his new collector. ‘‘ No, sir,’ re- 
plied the young man. “On the contrary, 
he asked me to call again ”’—Harper’s 
Bazar, 


....Domestic Peace Assured —Wife: 
“And so you got your life insured for my 
benefit 2? That's lovely!’ Husband: ‘Yes, 
my dear; but, just remember, if you drive 
me to suicide, you won’t get a cent !’—New 
York Weekly. 


....A woman justice of the peace in Wy- 
oming sent her husband up for ten days for 
contempt of court. If any old maids get 
elected to that office they will probably 
send the fellows up for contempt of court 
ing.— Washington Star. 


.... Little Girl (to a grocer): 
a stick of chocolate. It’s Lent, you 
know, so I can’t buy candy.” Lady (stand- 
ing by): ‘ Don’t you like chocolate as well 
as you do candy ?” Little Girl: ‘Oh, yes; 
ever so much bevter !” 


“T want 


...-' I thought you said your boy’s nurse 
was a colored girl, Mrs. Hicks ?” said the 
visitor. ‘‘I saw her to-day, and she’s 
white.’? ‘‘ Oh, well, she looks white,” said 
Mrs. Hicks, ‘“‘but in reality she’s very 
green.” —Harper’s Bazar. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be au- 
dresred * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT. New Vork 


UNITED SQUARE WORDS, 


Central square: 1, A number; 2, not old; 
3, a young lamb. 

Upper right: 1, An insect ; 2, an age; 3, 
to feed. 


Lower right: 1, A girl’s name ; 2, to pro- 


voke ; 3, a sharp iron instrument. 

Upper left: 1, A domestic animal; 2, 
trouble; 3, an adverb. 

Lower left: 1, An article ; 2, 
finis. 


a fowl; 3 
H. M. L. 





MADAME PORTER'S. 


COUGIL BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCESSFULLY _used_ for 

MORE than 70 YEARS, 

RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


“A GENTLE KNIGHT 
WAS PRICKING 
O’ER THE PLAIN” 


and behind him, some four or 
five centuries distant, rode a 
handsome youth _ silently, 
swiftly, like the spirit of a 
dream—mounted on the per- 
fection of all mounts—THE 
TOURIST Bicycle, marking 
the difference between the 
13th and 19th Centuries. 


GEORGE R. BIDWELL CYCLE cO., 


308-310 West 59th Street,New York, 
Write for Catalogue and Pamphlet on Tires. 
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D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser. 

For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People : Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
axrem gymnasium. Takes up but 6 in. 
LeSe—4 4 square floor-room; new, scientific, 

durable, comprehensive, cheap. 

e ‘ Indorsed by 30,400 physicians, law- 
eat Ee, yers, clergymen, editors and others 
now using it. 
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Send for illustrated 
wracrearep Circular, 40 eng'’s; no charge, Prof. 
D. L. Dowd, Scientific, Physical and Vocal Culture, 
East Mth Street, NewYork, 








CROSS IN SQUARE WORDS. 
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Cross: A. hostile excursion. 

Upper left square word:1, Noting dis- 
tance ; 2, from; 3, because of. 

Right: 1, In the place of ; 2, familiar com- 
mencement of a song; 3, a beam of light. 

Lower left: 1, For the sake of; 2, twenty 
pence—dooms-day book : 3, a fish. 

Right: 1, An herb; 2, trouble; 3, yourself. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 
9TH. 
WINEGLASS. 
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Givsb THE BABY 





iF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
ook for MOTHERS, 


“THE GARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Mallied free upon request. ¢ 
BDeLIBER-GOO DALE CO. BosTon, MASS. 





| A Cup of 
Boullion | 


Palatable, Pure, Refresh- 
ing and Stimulating. 


cun be made in three minutes, thus 
take a cup of boiling hot water, sti 
in a quarter teaspoon (not more) of 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef, 








Then add an egg—an 
some sherry if liked— 
season carefully. 





HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 








For 
Piles, 


j 
mur,  POND’S 
Bruises, EXTR ACT, 
Wounds, rs 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 


Soreness, 








Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 


Inflammation, 
DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 


Hemorrhages, accept no susstiTure, 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 


wearers of Arti. 
a. W. E, 


Valuable information sent to all 





“The blood is the life.” 


Bovinine creates new 
and vitalized blood; 


often8 per cent weekly. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. __ 
TOURS TO EUROPE 


“ailing July & Aug. #275 upwards. Send for intine- 
raries, Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, NY. 
FALL TOUR TO EGYPT & HOLY LAND. 


HAMBURC-AMERICAN 
PACKET COMPANY. 
Express Service to Southampton, 
London, and Hamburg. 
by the magnificent twin-screw steamships of 13-16,000 
Spring sailings: 
Normannia.Mar, 30, 4 P.M, | Col’bia..May 11, 1:30 P.M. 





Augusta V..Apr. 20,9 A.M.| Normannia.Ma 
Normannia.Apr. 27, 3 P.M. | F. Bismarck.Junel,7 
F. Bismarck. May 4,8 A.M. | Columbia 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET Co., 37 B'way, N.Y. 


qUROPE, HOLY LAND, WORLD'S FAIR.—Select 
‘4 parties; best ticketing facilities; choicest ocean 
berths. Send for ** Tourist Gazette.” 
H. GAZE & SONS, U5 Broadway, N. Y. (fst. 1844 


To CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have | 
recently been made in round- |R 
trip California tickets, 

e are prepared to offer ex: |} 
‘\traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers, 

For full particulars address 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

General Ticket and Passenger Agent, 

GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CuicaGco, ILL. 
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ON LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, 

1400 Feet Above Sea Level. 

tor treatment of General Disease 
including the use of Narcotics, 


NO 


Report of 


Bank, Buffalo, N. ¥, 


W OPENS 

those of Throat, Lungs and Nervous System, 

edical Commission showing most remark- 

able results known in treatment of consumption; illustrated album on application. 

Stay of two weeks will demonstrate superiority of our system over climatic treatment, 
a STEAL INONONTY » ei 

. utaugua Co. Nat’] Bank, Jamestown, N. 
BEFERENUES: § Queen Olly 





especially 


eal 











Loc 


2 Box 123, 
Lakewood-on-C 


hautacqusa, New York 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which ts absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
Ithas more than three times 
the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delic ious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers | everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
FECCEREEREEEEEEEEEEENG 


+ Wall Paper Samples: 
® FREE ® ¢ 


Send 8c. for postage, deduct it when ordering. & 
Goods all guaranteec : 
WELL and WE AR EQUAL TO ANY e 
sod Papers, = 4. 3, » Ae + per, Roll. g 
' - 
Embossed Gil 10c, and up. @ 
po ne bh BOR Dees ‘to Mate h, le. Ya . | 


Be. 
FW. CADY, 316 High St., Providence. R. .@ 


We guarantee to please you or refund postage. 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARREH 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail, 
SOc. E. T. Hazeltiae, Warren, Pa. 


FRUIT AND 
TREES ozwanenra 


ng. Immense stock ; Ordernow. 16 pp. atalogue free, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY Nocihisrim ny 





























Harm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thia department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
trutercated.) 


A MODELSUBURBAN COMMUNITY. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE, 

A PLEASING feature of travel in Southern 
California is that one continually encoun- 
ters the soft Spanish names of places and 
things. These are usually apt and full of 
meaning, but when even the most flagrant 
misnomers one easily forgives the deception 
because of the liquid-svuunding words, 

Chula Vista means exquisitely beautiful 
view. This is not amisvomer. From the 
hilltop stretches out in front the blue wa- 
ters of the Pacific. Its billows break against 
the long peninsula—a mere strip of sand 
that locks the quiet bay of San Diego. To 
the northwest the great cliff of Point Loma 
juts into the sea, while to the south the 
mountains of Mexico rise, ridge upon ridge, 
until they fade into the distance. 

But it is not because of the view alone 
that Chula Vista deserves the name of 
“most exquisitely beautiful,” nor is it be 
cause of that that I wish to praise it here. 
Its chief merit, to me, lies in the fact that it 
is a sensible and practical adaptation of the 
‘*farm village” idea. 

Of course it is understood, in the begin- 
ning, that the “ farms” in the first district 
of Southern California are but a few acres 
in .extent; this renders the adaptation of 
the farm village plan much easier than if 
large areas were to be dealt with. 

Chula Vista is a tract of mesa land com- 
prising five thousand acres, lying in the 
southern part of San Diego County. The 
tract has a gently rising slope from the Bay 
to the east, and has sufficient altitude to 
give the “ view” from all portions. ‘The en- 
tire tract was laid out into ‘‘ farms” of five 
acres each, and these were sold only to peo- 
ple who would agree to build modern houses 
(of at least a certain cost) and to set the 
same one hundred and twenty-five feet back 
from the street. For the land there was of 
course but one destiny, to be planted to the 
fruits that have made Southern California 
famous. The wide streets are bordered 
with shade trees—the tall and graceful euca- 
lyptus, the pepper, with its fern-like leaves, 
and the splendid Monterey cypress. Many 
of the homes are inclosed by evergreen 
hedges, and the ample lawns are green and 
well planted with palms, with roses, and 
the many beautiful things from which one 
may choose in this favored climate. 

As the building of the house and the 
planting of the orchard are simultaneous— 
if the latter does not precede the former—it 





is but a little time until the whole farm be- 
comes a garden of green, bearing promise 
of golden fruit. 

By restricting the farm to this area, there 
can be no great isolation, and so one of the 
great drawbacks to rural life is done away 
with; while, with a five-acre lot to each 
homestead, and each home at such a dis- 
tance from the thoroughfare, a privacy can 
be maintained such as is wholly out of the 
question in ordinary village life. 

This happy compromise between urban 
and country life could well be imitated 
elsewhere, albeit not all places are so well 
situated for the experiment as is Chula 
Vista. Here the crops grown upon the five- 
acre farm will in a few years not only pay 
the expenses of maintaining a beautiful 
homestead, but will give a substantial in- 
come in addition, while the care of the 
farm and the labor of its cultivation are 
such as would conform to the tastes of most 
men who would be likely to select such 
homes. For students and professional men, 
whose work demands some retirement, I 
can imagine no place more suited thana 
home in such acommunity. The more se- 
vere labor of the farm can, to a large ex- 
tent, be done by proxy, if desired, while the 
lighter and more agreeable work may be 
the incentive for the needful out of-door 
exercise, 

At Chula Vista the little farm is usually 
an orange or lemon grove. This is some- 
times varied by a vineyard or an orchard of 
peaches or apricots. The space which the 
contract demands shall exist between the 
house and the village road gives ample 
room for the exercise of skill and taste in 
ornamental gardening, so that a drive past 
these homes is a succession of entici: g 
glimpses of “exquisitely beautiful views.” 

Altho this farm village is situated upon 
an upland and is somewhat broken in its 
contour it is abundantly supplied with 
water from the irrigation system of which 
the great Sweetwater Daim is the head. 
This does away with the uncertainties that 
attend the ordinary course of agriculture, 
and enables the village farmer to secure a 
return from his five acres that often ex 
ceeds the return from fifty acres elsewhere. 
Kor the man of moderate means, who 
Wishes to engage in the occupations of the 
soil without isolating himself and his fam- 
ily from schools, churches and neighbors, 
as is so often compelled by ordinary farm 
life, this method of settlement offers an 
outlet that he can find ia no other way. 
The desirable features of town or village 
life are secured, and the undesi'able oves 
are done away with. It is a method that 
should be adopted for the formation of sub- 
urban communities wherever the conditions 
will warrant. 

FRANKLIN, O. 
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FORESTS ABLAZE. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSIL 





Forest fires are more common in the 
spring of the year than at any other season, 
and during the months of April and May 
tens of thousands of acres of valuable 
forest land are destroyed in the United 
States annually through fires which have 
been started by the sparks from a locomo- 
tive, or through the carelessness of farmers 
and gardeners while burniovg their rubbish. 
The hazy smoke is frequently so dense that 
it obscures the sun for days at a time, and 
as night approaches the heavens are so 
illumivated by the glaring flames that it 
gives the perfect effect of a distant aurora 
borealis. It is not uncommon to estimate 
the losses each spring from forest fires, 
which sweep irresistibly across the country, 
at many millions of dollars, for woods, 
homes, hamlets and even small cities are 
often consumed by the flames unless some 
wide river or stream checks them in their 
headlong career. 

The conditions in the spring are very 
favorable for huge fires in the woods. The 
snow has disappeared, and the warm sun 
and high winds have dried up the dead leaves 
and vegetation in the fields and woods. It 
requires only a slight spark to set the woods, 
meadows and prairies ablaze, and once 
started the fire is irresistible. High March 
winds fan the blaze into a mighty confla- 
gration, and fighting the fire is useless 
work. No fire apparatus, or highly disci- 
plined fire department has ever yet been 
invented to stay the mighty destruction of 
the forest fires. They generally spread 
uncontrolled until some broad stream of 
water marks out their boundary, ora heavy 
rainstorm puts out the flames. 

A forest fire, aside from the great damage 
it does, is a magnificent sight, and one can- 
not resist the fascination of watching the 
flames licking the tall, sturdy oaks, pines 
and spruce trees, leaping forth into a 





thousand fantastic shapes, and assuming 
forms that must defy all imitation. 
Through the cedars, pines and spruces it 
rushes with a loud roar and crackling, 
sending up dense columns of smoke to ob- 
scure the beauty of the midday sun. Across 
the open patches of cleared land, where the 
tall grass and low underbrush form dense 
thickets, it scurries with tremendous 
strides, breaking opt into new places at 
every conceivable point. It reaches a 
stream of water, or a broad road, and it 
would seem as if its headway must be 
checked. But no! The flames dart up 
to the very top of a tall tree; a free wind 
carries a blazing leaf far across the obstruc- 
tion; another and another follow, until a 
stream of lighted torches are falling into 
the dry leaves across the way. In a few 
minutes the great conflagration has started 
again on its long journey. 

Tbe only way to meet and fight tne for- 
est fires is to adopt the maxim of “like 
cures like.”’ The most effective agent is 
fire itself, and villages and cities that are 
in the very path of the flames are often 
saved by fighting the fire with fire. A 
smaller fire is started in a circle all around 
the hamlet, and as this burns against the 
wind its progress is slow. The villagers 
turn out in a body, and they keep this fire 
under control, letting it burn back into the 
woods as far as it will.: A mile or so of 
woodland all around the village is thus 
burnt down, and when the huge conflagra- 
tion reaches this point it has nothing te 
burn, and it soon dies out, or passes around 
the village to some other place. 

But in the woods and forests there is a 
great destruction of animal and _ bird life 
which is rarely taken into consideration by 
the reporters of forest fires in the rural 
press throughout the country. The spring 
weather has brought the hibernating ani- 
mals and reptiles out of their winter quar- 
ters, and the Northern birds have already 
returned from their Southern haunts to 
mate and rear their young among the bud- 
ding trees of the woods. The squirrels 
have probably brought forth their first lit- 
ter of young cnes, and they have not yet 
become accustomed to their strange, new 
surroundings. The world is still new and 
wonderful to them, : 

But suddenly a slight haze rises in the dis- 
tance, It gradually spreads upward toward 
the sun, and the odor of burning wood can 
be detected. What wild animal is not 
familiar with that dreaded sign! Astrange 
wildness and fear appear to seize them. 
The reptiles strike their heads into the 
leaves and ground and rush around with 
wild, alarming hisses. The birds from the 
bare treetops flutter nervously, and utter 
shrill, piercing cries. The mother squirrels 
e-h-ir-r-r-p loudly, and run back and forth 
over the limbs of the trees, unable to decide 
what action to take. All animal nature 
in the solitary woods appears alarmed at 
the significant sight. The haze increases in 
density, and the bright rays of the sun be- 
come partly obscured by the smoke. There 
is no longer any doubt. A wild deer, 
or a fleet-footed fox, suddenly rushes 
through the woods, with a look of fear in 
the eyes as if closely pursued by the hunt- 
ers’ hounds. ‘This seems the signal for all 
of the animals to take flight, and as the 
larger animals rush blindly forward, like 
Paul Reve res, they carry the alarming news 
toallof the inhabitants of the woods. 

Instinct tells the deer which direction to 
pursue, and they generally make fora river 
or lake of water, while the other animals of 
the forest follow rapidly in their wake. 
The birds rise in clouds, and fly swiftly 
toward the place of safety. The procession 
increases at every half mile, and one might 
find in it all of the various animals and 
reptiles of the wild woods. The common 
danger makes all friends, and no fighting 
ever interferes with this company of home- 
less wanderers. It is not uncommon to see 
deer, bears, foxes, wolves, and hyenas all 
tramping along in a motley crowd, each one 
anxious to reach a place of safety. 

But, meanwhile, the fire is rushing rapid- 
ly forward, and thousands of the slower 
animals are overtaken in their journey and 
burned to a charred heap of ruins in a mo- 
ment. The spakes run along for a short 
distance, but the blinding flames frighten 
and terrify them. They strike their heads 
into the ground, and vainly endeavor to 
escape by hiding in bunches of rubbish. 
Most of the squirrles can escape, but a few 
tender-hearted mothers stay behind to urge 
their young to hurry along. They are over- 
taken by the fire, and as a last resort the 
poor, frightened fellows hide in the trunk of 
some huge tree only to be roasted alive in 
their narrow quarters. Occasionally birds 
are delayed in their travel until the dense 
clouds of smoke blind and suffocate them, 
and they fallinto the scorching flames, The 





land turtles close their shells as if they were 
secure from all danger,and the flames sweep 
over them with irresistible fury; a few of 
the ground moles and rats burrow so deeply 
in the cool earth that they escape death, but 
as a rule they are burnt along with the 
others. 

In the middle of the lake or river the cu- 
rious collection of panting animals gaze at 
the terrible enemy they have just escaped. 
They watch the flames with staring eye- 
balls, and when all is over they return to 
their desolate homes sadly. They separate 
and go back to their respective places with- 
out once offering battle to those around. 
Fear has softened even the savageness of the 
wolves and bears, and the meek-eyed deer 
hurry away from the scene unmolested by 
their natural enemies. 

NEw YORK City, 
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SOME POULTRY TOPICS. 
BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 


A very good plan to exterminate vermin 
from poultry is to take a common oilcan, 
fill it with kerosene emulsion, or whatever 
you prefer using, go to the henhouse after 
dark with a bright light—the fowls will re- 
main quiet—apply the oil to the head and 
under the wings of all fowls of your 
flock ; put it on thick, it will do more good 
than harm to them, only keep it out of 
their eyes, ears and mouth as much as pos- 
sible. Kerosene the roots well and the lice 
will pick up their traveling bags and de- 
part. Sulphur burned in the henhouse will 
also rid them of lice, but apply oil to the 
fowls and the work is done. 


Orange boxes make good nests and can be 
bought for asmallsum, or got for nothing 
oftentimes from a fruit dealer. If you have 
a well-planned poultry house it would be 
neater and more convenient to have a row 
of movable nesting compartments, each 
hooded together so that they may be quick] 
separated and cleaned when necessary. 
Earth, under a layer of hay or straw, is con- 
sidered a good material for a nest of a sit- 
ter; the moisture from tbe earth is dis- 
tributed in moderation over the eggs, mak- 
ing them hatch more easily at the proper 
time. 


A remedy for cholera is as follows: Two 
gallons of water, one tablespoonful 
cayenne pepper, a lump of alum size of a 
hulled walnut, a small handful of fine cut 
tobacco; boil well together, then thicken 
with meal and bran, half of each ; make it 
lke thin mush. If any are too sick to eat, 
thin itand pour down their throats. It was 
never known to fail. It should be admin- 
istered as hot as they can eat it, feeding a 
few times every fall at moulting time, as it 
assists them greatly in regaining their lost 
plumage. 


A gentleman of my acquaintance, on 
account of ill-health, disposed of his busi- 
ness and removed to De Land, Fla., where, 
in conjunction with raising oranges, lemons 
and other fruits,he has made a flock of hensa 
side issue with good success. The climate of 
Florida, he tells me, is mild and io summer 
not any warmer than 85° or 90° in the shade, 
and this is not hot because a delightful sea 
breeze makes it very pleasant. There 
would be no danger of frosted combs among 
fowls kept in such a climate. 


Dark Brahmas are again coming into 
prominence after many years of desertion 
on the part of breeders of thoroughbred 
poultry. They are, without a doubt, a very 
excellent, fowl, one of the best of the Asiat- 
ic class, and as beautiful in plumage as the 
average breed. They do not lay as well as 
the Light Brahma, yet can do well and are 
liable to improve under good care, with 
feeding for this one object kept constantly 
in view. 

The incubator is a very reliable hen; it 
has records surpassing the average of the 
hen in the number of chicks hatched from 
a given number of eggs. It is so scieutific- 
ally adjusted that at fixed and proper 
periods the eggs are turned and the proper 
moisture for advantage to them during in- 
cubation. Instead of a dozen, hundreds of 
eggs can be set as easily as a small number 
and, under favorable conditions, hundreds 
of the little downy creatures may be found 
scampering about, making all the music 
any one could wish for from a hundred or 
more tiny throats. If you can afford it and 
the time buy a hatcher, a brooder, and 
test this pleasure for yourself. 


You will hear lots of noise, and some 
music also, about the henhouses this 
month. Those who bring out downy chicks 
and ducks in cold weather usually provide 
artificial appliances to generate warmth. 
Karly chicks grow to stronger chickens 
than those hatched later in the season. 
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lt is not always the best houses that 
shelter the choicest and most profitable 
poa'try. A breeder of Black Spanish fowls, 
known as the leading breeder of this excel- 
lent fowl, tells me that in his experience of 
thirty years he bas not spent two hundred 
dollars on buildings for his flock. First iu 
his mind has been the quality of his flock ; 
for this always tempts the cash of the man 
who wishes to buy. 


If you notice much annoyance from ver- 
min among your flock, declare war at once 
upon the scavengers with carbolic powder 
and Persian Insect Powder. If corn-meal 
dough is not causing good effects among the 
young peepers, change from that to clab- 
bered milk with good results. Study the 
attion of all foods upon your young flock, 
and act with good judgment in carirg for 
them, 


White fowls are often very popular be- 
cause they look clean. <A spotless plumage, 
accompanied with bright-red combs make 
a decidedly beautiful picture in feathers, 
whether it be on the lawn,in the green 
meadow in springtime or before you ina 
clean, tidy pou'try house. It is well, how- 
ever, that we have a variety in color; it en- 
ables all to be suited in taste, for in this 
regard many of us differ, 


Fr *m past experience I am led to believe 
that THE INDEPENDENT is read by a very 
large army of thinking people. In con- 
junction with good religious reading, they 





“Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.”’ Nobody contradicts it. 

Your dealer can, get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 


Macheth’s “ pearl top” and “pearl glass’ are 
tough against heat; not one ina hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough. 
They are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happensto them. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MacsBeTH Co, 
AAOCOERN Improvement 
in trade. You get 
Vacuum Leather Oil for 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 
Patent lambskin - with - wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leathef—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oi) Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 





Well-Bred 
ROSES 


on their own roots are 
our specialty, We have q 
frown and sold the best 
for 25 years. Our New ; 
“Guide to 

Rose Culture” Zs 

contains all the secrets we have learned in 
that time about successful flower growing. 
We will send it to you gratis, together with a 
Sample copy of our Monthly Magazine, 


‘*SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS,”’ 
if you will send us your address, 
The DINGEE & 
Sia alata CONARD CO., 
and Sevdemon, H West Grove, Pa, 
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RAT CRS 





Circulars free. ff 


iced 
Send 6c. for first-class Hatcher mad 
Tus. Catalogue’ GEO. i. STAHL, Quincy tit, 


ARE YOU GOING TO 


PAINT! 


We call your attention to the 


AVERILL-PAINT, 


: FOR HOUSE PAINTING, 
nd all other purposes, and i 
ales. SS, # submit the following: 
whe Averill Paint has been extensively used through- 
mantic. nited States for fifteen years, with a con- 
mend tt hereasing demand, and we confidently com- 


to you as the bes ‘le 
chants and’ M ‘e best article in the market. Mer- 


Paints, Oils 
country, ° 


WE GUAR ANTEE 
to ARA? "E this paint will prove satisfac- 
rections purchaser when applied according to di- 
only When a hot mein a guarantee of satisfaction 
b 





anufacturers will find our assortment of 
Varnishes, etc., equal to any in this 


8a wiped saint is first applied—as any paint is 
on piactory when first applied—but our guarantee 
Our frien sufficient time to properly test its merit. 
lends from whom this paint may be purchased 
isreaas to protect this guarantee. 
handsome y for use, is more economical, produces a 
and is peace uish than any other paint, does not fade, 
‘or § early adapted to salt or sea air copenare. 
send to i ard of beautiful tints and testimonials 
Burli TAY LOR PAINT & OIL € 
Ost. ug Slip, N. Y., and 116 High 
bston, 


wa 


Sle, 
RNER’S SAFE CURE 


d Liver diseases, Sold by all druggists. 


for Kidney an 
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are interested in ‘poultry topics’’ as well. 
I want to be able to talk with my pen upon 
this subject (which has been to me, and ever 
will be, a lifelong study and pleasure), in 
a way that will be instructive to every read- 
er inclined toward poultry culture, whether 
it be for pleasure or profit. 


If you are breeding for eggs alone there is 
no necessity for putting amalein the same 
yen, as hens will often lay better without 

im. But his presence means fertility of all 
eggs among flocks laying for hatching pur- 
poses. This can be kept in mind for the 
future. 


PITTSBURG, PENN. 


—— 


Sick Headache 


jaundice, 

liver complaint, 
biliousness, and 
dyspepsia, 
cured by 


Ayer's Cathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








IT WILL PAY ANYONE 


INTERESTED IN 


HAY on PASTURE LANDS 


to cut out this advertisement, mail it 
to us with name and address, adding 
20 cts. in stamps to pay postage, etc., 
and we will at once mail enough 


CRASS SEED 


FREE 


of charge with printed instructions 
how to sow this spring or fall a plot 
50 feet long by 10 feet wide, of our new 


SPECIAL GRASS MIXTURE 


(For hay or permanent pasture.) 


Requests for theso Free Grass Seed 
Samples will be filled in rotation up 
to 5,000. When the applications 
reach this number the free distri- 
bution will end. 

The editors of the Country Gen- 
tleman, Albany, N. Y.; American 
Agriculturist, New York, and 
Farm and Home, Springfield, 
Mass., personally visited our Hxperi- 
mental Farm last year, and, in their 
respective papers, warmly commend- 
ed the successful results already 
attained in our comparative trials 
with Agricultural Grasses, What 
they saw is stated entire in a special 
circular, which we will send gratis 
to every one who will say in -vhat 
paper they saw this advertisement. 

BESIDES, to every applicant for 
the Free Grass Seed Samples, will be 
sent, free, our 


AMERICAN FARMERS’ MANUAL for 1893, 


the first, best and only Catalogue of 
its kind devoted exclusively to crops 
of the farm. 


PETER HENDERSON & 60, 


35 &37 Cortlandt St., New York. 













Ferry’s 
Seeds 


and reap a rich 
harvest. They are always reliable, 
always in demand, always the best 


J FERRY’SSEED ANNUAL 


For 1893 is invaluable to every Planter. 

dt is an encyclopedia of the latest farming 

information from the highest authorities. 
Mailed Free. 


“DETROIT 
Mich. 











THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERM 


Yor Tickets and Information about Routes an 
Travel in the West, address 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
G.P.&T.A.G.N.RY., St. Paul, Minn, 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
WwW. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commisatoner. St. Paul. Minn. 
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DWARF 
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nent rnlic ene every section of America. 
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THREE RARE, HARDY FRUITS, 5Oc. 
No Dwarf Shrub Fruits ever introduced, ereated such a 
jon as our Buffalo, June and Tree Cranberry. From 
the time the leaves begin to unfold they are a source of con- 
beauty, blooming and bearing continuously. 


THE BUFFALO BERRY. 
Hardy, from the lava beds of the Dakotas.Extremely poette -Each 30cents; 10;for AM, posty'é. 
U BERRY, A shrub of great beauty. Covers itsel i 
JUNEBER® followed by large, dark colored berries, excellent for 
Everybody is fond of cranberries. Here we have s| 
These 3 Shrubs are hardy as oak. 
One plant each of above three novelties for but 50c, postpaid. 


or 14c Postpaid (With Catalogue 22c.) 


We will mail 4 pkg. Early Vegetables and 5 pkg. Flower Seeds; in all P’ 
This is done that Sa tom test or choice Northern Grown Seeds for only lic, 
is the finest, largest, most complete catalogue issued in America. 





Permanent and attractive for 


PA N E LE D churches, halls, and stores, Send 
Bea NOR TIOP SC Co 
CEILINGS - “Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL ©O., NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


One Month $0.25 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.5 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 





In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year adidi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agentsin London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers. post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


OVELTIES50¢ 


Feed oe! 
2 Saal 2 


SALZERS TREECRANBERRY Ml yp 
TREE CRANBERRY 





with agreat mass of pure, white, de- 
nies, sauce, etc. h 25e. 


rub that will flourish and 
ch 35e. 


€ 
CG, listed nowhere under c. 


ur Seed and Plant catalogue 
It is mailed upon receipt of 8c postage. 


WIS 








BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 


DONOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which; 





HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS, 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 

















[For the week ending Thursday, March ’th, 1893.] 


TEA.—The markets for tea are unchanged. 
Japan is quoted at 11@35c.; Amoy, M@i&c.; 
Fuchau, 14@35c., and New Formosa, 17@42c. 


COFFEE.—The market is steady for Brazil 
growths on the basis of 1744@18. The milder 
growths are dull. Maracaibo, 19@28c.; Mocha, 
23@2354c.; Laguayra, 19Y@r2RBlic.; Java, 2144@30c. 


SUGAR.— Raw is quiet but steady, and refined 
is firm. Cut loaf and crushed are 54@5.4c.; 
vowdered, 474@5 1-l6c.; granulated, 459@4.8Ic.; 
— * A,” 4%@5.06c.; Columbia “ A,” 434@- 
bc. 


PROVISIONS.— Pork continues in jobbing de- 
mand at steady prices. Mess is $19.50@19.75; 
new mess, $20; short clear, $22@24; and family, 


$20@21. Beef is quiet, with family mess at 
$12 @13.50; and extra mess, $9@9.50. Beef hams 


dullat $21.50. Lard dull and easier at $12.95 for 
Western steam. Cut meats quiet and steady, 
with pickled bellies at Ll@114c.; shoulders, 10c., 
and hams, l4@14éc. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The demand for flour 
has been more active, and present values bave 
been well sustained throughout. City mili 
patents are $4.40@4.60; clears, $4@4.10. Winter 
patents are steady at $3.90@4.20; straights, $3.40 
@3.70, and clears, $3.15@3.40. Sprirg patents 
are unchanged at $4.20@4.50 for patents, and $3@ 
4for straights. Buckwheat flour is dull, with 
prime to choice at $2.10@2.15. Kye flour is firm 
at $3.20@3.40. Cornmeal is dull, with Brandy- 
wine at $2.80, and Western and Southern, $2.80@ 
2.00. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The movements in 
options on the wheat market have been chiefly 
of a professional nature, and very little of im- 
——- has transpired. The market is irregu- 
ar and comparatively quiet. The spot wheat 
moves slowly, and a steady decline has been 
apparent throughout the week. No.1 Northern 
wheat is oc at 8349@8344c.; No. 2, 8854c., and 
No. 1 hard, &'4c. Up to date corn has been in 
active demand by shippers, but a rise of 4c. per 
bushel to-day checks temporarily the export 
business. No. 2 mixed corn is quoted at Bue@ 
534,c., and steamer white, h244@5234c. Spot oats 
have also advanced a little in sympathy with 
corn, and No.2 white oats are 4344@45%c., and 
No. 2 mixed, s@39'4c. Barley is in fair de- 
mand, with Western at 60@80c , and six. rowed 
State, 74@77%c. Rye is quiet, with Western at 
60a65c. The market for hay is quiet and steady. 
Fancy is 90@9%5c., and large No.1 bales, 8@c., 
and shipping hay, 70@75c. Straw is easy, with 
long rye at 6i@70c.; short rye, 45@We., and 
wheat and oat, 40(@45c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter seamed to 
reach its lowest mark by last Saturday, and tho 
prices are still low, the tone is stronger on many 
grades. Pennsylvania extras are 2kc., and 
Western extras are quoted at 2744@2kc., with 
firsts at 25@26c., and seconds, 22@24c. New 
State dairy is somewhat irregular in quantity 
and quality, but it is improvirg. Extra half- 
firkin tubs are worth 26@26\¢c., and firsts 24@25c. 
Welsh tubs extras sell moderately well at 25c., 
and firsts 23@24c. Western dairy is in little de- 
mand at 19@22c., and factory is meeting a fair 
out-of-town demand at 8@22c. Imitation 
creamery is firmer intone at 18@23c. Old butter 
is in small supply, but prices are well sustained. 
Western extra creamery is 20@24c., and State 
dairy 24@24%c. The demand for cheese has 
fallen off, and the market is easy. Best fancy 
white and colored cheese is quoted at 114@I2c. 
per t.,and common to choice, l0@1144c. Good 
to choice part skims are 8@10%c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—The supplies of live 
— have been so large this week that prices 
iave been forced down considerably. The best 
fowls are only H@1)4ec. per lb., and chickens, 
10@10%c. Mixed turkeys are easy at 12@1ic., and 
old roosters at 7c. In dressed poultry the mar- 
ket has been declining also, and heavy arrivals 
have made stock accumulate. The reduced 
wrices, however, have increased trade, and a 
irmer tone may follow. Turkeys are M@ltc. 
per lb; fowls, 12@1l2%c., and chickens. 13@1#c., 
the latter for Philadelphia ones. Fair to good 
ducks are 10@l4c., and geese easy at &@12c. 
Large good capons are firm at 19@22c., and oth- 
liiai8e. Squabs are in good demand at 
$3.25@5 per doz. Frozen poultry is firm, with 
No. 1 turkeys at l6@lic.; No. 1 chickens, 12@13c., 
and No. 1 fowls, 12@l2éc. per lb. Eggs have 
been very weak, but the tone is recovering. 
Fresh laid Eastern eggs are 1%c. per doz.; 
Western, 18@18%c., and Southern, 18. Duck 
eggs are 4@37c. per doz. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Foreign 
magnums are in great supply, and every steamer 
brings more. Prices are way down, ranging be- 
tween $1@2.15 per sack. Domestic stock firm 
but uncalled for owing to foreign potatoes. 
Prices range between $2.25@2.75 per bbl Sweet 
potatoes are $3@4.50. Onions are steady, with 
Kastern white at $3@5 per bbl.; yellow, $3.50@ 
3.75, and red, $2.75@3.75. Cabbage is firm at $6 
@10 per 100; near-by celery unchanged at $1.50@ 
% per doz. bunches; squash, $2.25@2.50 per bbl.; 
turnips, 75@80c. per bbl. Florida lettuce is $1@3 
per % bbl. basket; string beans, 75@$3 per crate : 
“green peas, $1@3, and beets, 75c.@$1. Norfolk 
spinach is $1.5@2.50 per bbl.; kale, $1@1.35, and 
Charleston asparagus, 30@9c. per bunch. 

DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—There has 
been a pressure to sell dried fruits this week, 









and fancy evaporated apples are only 104@llc. 
per ™.,and prime to choice, 94@10%c. Sun- 
dried apples are 54@7c. Peaches are firm at 
12@15c.; raspberries at 22@24c , and cherries, 16@ 
lsc. Fresh apples are quiet but unchanged in 
quotations. Greenings are $2.75@3.75 per bbi.; 
Baldwins, $3@3.25, and mixed lots, $2.0@3. 
Grapes are in small stock, and Catawbas are 12 
(@20c. per 5-t, basket. Cranberries firmer, with 
Cape Cod ones at $8@11 per bbl., and Jersey ber- 
ries at $2.50@3 per crate. Florida strawberries 
are weak at 20@40c. per quart. Indian River 
oranges are $2.50@4 per box, and others, $1.25@ 
2.0. Florida grape fruits weak at $1.25@3; 
mandarins at $1.50@3, and tangarines at $2.0@5, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
sll in leavening strength.—Latest United States 
Government Food Report. ; 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





DTEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


Overcoats and Suits 


FOR 


EARLY SPRING WEAR. 


LARGE STOCK. 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 East 14th Street, 





Union Square, New York. 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION concerning 
Gold, Nickel and ether mineral properties in Onta- 
rio, Canada’ contiguous to ‘* THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY’S” 
holdings, among which is thee GREAT OPHIR 
GOLD MINE. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
610 & 611 Lyceum Bldg., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 








Wa Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalugue. 
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Sree asaya Soy 
PHILADELPHIA.PA. & ° 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











and the first cost will be less. 


Whz7 is Strictiy Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because it wiil outlast all other paints, give a 
y z handsomer finish, better protection to the wood, 


If B 
lead are “just as good” as Strictly 


adulterated white leads always branded Pure, or “Strictly Pure 
This Barytes is a heavy white powder (zround stone), having the appearance 
of white lead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is 


only used to cheapen the mixture. 


What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. Be careful to use only 


old and standard brands of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) 


** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh) 


** ATLANTIC ” (New York) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 

** COLLIER ” (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


are strictly pure, “Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 
For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a pos<al card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.,*® 


Maich 16, 1898, 











es and other adulterants of white 
ure White Lead, why are all the 
hite Lead ?” 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 


** LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL" (St. Louis) 

**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ”" (Chicago) 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** ULSTER " (New York) 

**UNION ” (New York) 


1 Broadway, New York. 





STERBROOK “PES —<aaezass 


26 JOHN ST., N. ¥. 


THE BEST MADE 
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THE METROPOLITAN. 

The Home Office Building of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, cor- 
ner of Madison Ave. and 23d St,, will be ready for‘occupancy May Ist. 

There are offices for rent on the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th floors, which may be 
inspected now on application to the undersigned. 

They are all exceptionally well lighted and ventilated. The building is ab-olute- 
ly fireproof, and is provided with the best-known and latest-devised appliances to pro- 
mote the health, comfort and convenience of tenants. 


HORACE S. ELY, 64 Cedar Street, New York. 
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W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
& John St, New Yorke and 
1” Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 
Fistuses, iron Curbs, Yond 
otc. - ™ 


Highest «medal in warded 


told and Silver Watches, 


At -c Price Besse 





















































The Seamless Ribbed Waist 


8 not advertised to fill w Space 
r. Itis acall w Ag 






ms J ge rfect lo 

01 perfec we 
Waist made. Sizes, 1 to 12 me re 
sale by all first-class 00d: 


SSAdease, MARUPATTURING So 
an oO 
riginator’ AZARETH, PA.” 


SMITH & WESSON 


Safety Hammerless Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 








The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor. Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
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25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggiste, 
mora ltt A Practical, Everyday 
( REATAMERICAN™ 
r Cook Book 
E R Containing over 2,500 
e tested rec ¥ pp. 
7X Bound in cloth. Don’t fail to get the 
WATCH-CLOCK, 
the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 
address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. ¢ ity, N.Y. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


VONTENTS: D:; iaanditscauses. Experience 
C of agierer’ liver complaint atwin disorder. 


Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 
Food 4 ai ed fi 


ia. 
‘oO ree to any address. 
JOHN H. MCALVIN. Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City Treas. 


FORNI 


3: DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO 




















Variable 
Route 

Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 
f ars Palace Drawing- 
ore accorded, 7 
se be obtained Room Sleeping Cars 
with full infor- | and Tourist Sleepers 
mation, upon 
application to | 47 run through to 
any ticket San Francisco 

t, or to th 
partons “| without change, 

leaving Chicago 

edaily via the 


enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 

North-Western Line. 

_ CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN Ry. 


SPECIMEN COPIES.: 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 








of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 


the name and address to which be would 


ike the naper sent. 



























